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Rail buying for 1911 has begun, the various rail 
manufacturers having opened their books in the past 
week, The Erie has practically closed for about 33,- 
coo tons, and the Pennsylvania and New York Cen- 
tral requirements are now under consideration, as are 
those of the Norfolk & Western. Several Western 
roads are also making up their estimates. The impor- 
tant question is whether these usual and expected pur- 
chases will be on a scale which, together with orders 
for equipment and supplies, will prove a real stimulus 
to the steel industry, prepared as it is to cope with 
double the business now coming in. 

Announcement is made that rail prices will be 
quoted hereafter by the pound instead of the gross ton 
an innovation that has been long considered. The 
familiar $28 quotation for a 2240-lb. ton of Bessemer 
rails is replaced by 1.25¢. per pound, which is the iden- 
tical rate of the past nine years. Open hearth rails, 
heretofore $30 a gross ton, are now 1.34c. per pound. 
Extras for lots less than 500 tons and 20 tons, respec- 
tively, correspond to the $2 and $4‘per ton hereto- 
fore charged, making the price for Bessemer rails 
1.34c. in less than 500-ton lots and 1.43c. in less than 
20-ton lots. 

Car orders, which had dwindled to driblets, are 
more encouraging. The Lackawanna has bought 1000 
cars and 1000 will be built for the New York Central 
at the shops of the Merchants’ Dispatch. The Hawley 
lines have revived their inquiry, and it is now for 4250 
cars. The Pennsylvania Railroad is also expected to 
come into the market soon. 

Prices of finished materials show that co-operation 
among producers is effective in the main. There is 
shading by smaller mills on bars and wire products, 
and in plain structural material the price asked by 
leading manufacturers has been cut $1 a ton, but these 
cases are the exception. 

The shutting down of a large number of tin plate 
mills is the chief development of the week. - Cannery 
shipments are over for the most part, and some ctr- 
tailment is therefore seasonable. This year it is more 
drastic than usual, as no stocks will be accumulated 
on a 36c. tin market. By another week nearly one- . 
third of the capacity of the leading producer of tin — 
plates will be idle and independent companies are ex- 
pected to make some reduction also, Such action may ~~ 
have a salutary effect on the cornerers of tin, ba deal 
have had things pretty much their own way pane 

Agricultural works, after withholding sp 
for steel bars for some weeks, apparently. k 
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1.35c. bars in the Chicago district threatened to affect 
contract business, but: the larger sellers have main- 
tained the 1.40c. basis, while the smaller producers, 
who were shading prices, are believed to be well sold 
up. 

Prospects are better in the structural trade. The 
American Bridge Company will build the Florida East 
Coast bridges, about 7000 tons. For the postoffice at 
the Pennsylvania Terminal in New York the contract 
will be tet next month. For the superstructure esti- 
mates run from 8000 to 10,000 tons. The 40-story 
Woolworth Building, Park Place and Broadway, New 
York, will require 5000 tons, but bids have not yet been 
taken. 

October has the distinction of bringing out a larger 
business in foundry iron than any month of the year. 
The month has also been marked by a progressive de- 
cline in prices. In the past week the buying has been 
both and classes of 

The two leading radiator interests 


well distributed, as to sections 
foundry product. 
have taken 50,000 to 60,000 tons on this movement, but 
deliveries go only through the first quarter. Cincin- 
nati reports good sales for the first half, and there has 
been an increasing sale of $11 Southern iron for the 
first quarter of 1911. 

Steel making pig iron is weaker. A sale of 5000 
tons of basic was made at Buffalo for shipment by 
water to Chicago. At Cincinnati an inquiry is up for 
7500 tons of basic. 

Pig iron stocks at furnaces have been growing and 
merchant producers are probably carrying upward of 
1,600,000 tons. Another belated curtailment is under 
way, and in Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia and Eastern 
Pennsylvania six or seven furnaces have gone out or 
will blow out in the next week. The Steel Corporation 
is banking four of its Youngstown, Ohio, furnaces 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

The export trade in iron and steel has fallen off 
lately; in the past two weeks the shrinkage in inquiry 
has been pronounced. 

Spot tin at New York has worked slightly be- 
low the London equivalent, being the first response to 


the sharp cutting down of tin plate production, 


Steel Rails by the Pound 


Steel rails, which, since the beginning of Bessemer 
rail manufacture in the United States in 1865, have sold 
at so many dollars a gross ton, are now to be sold by 
the pound. The change has been under discussion for 
a year, and the more it was considered the more it 
commended itself to the manufacturers. But no op- 
portune time was found for putting it into effect until 
the books of the mills were opened for rail orders for 
IQII. 

The chief reason for establishing rail prices on a 
pound basis is no doubt to bring them into direct com- 
parison with the prices of other finished products. 
Heretofore billets and rails, both sold by the gross ton, 
have been classed together. With most rail producers, 
not many years back, a deficiency of rail orders meant 
just so much more steel to be marketed as billets, and 
it was thus common to compare the prices of the two 


products. Whenever the rail tariff was up for con- 


sideration, or when some Western railroad which hauled 
little freight to or from steel works sought to break 
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the rail price, we would hear how the cost o: ‘ling 
rails was but little more’than that of billets. 1: \ouiq 
be pointed out in reply that such a»statement \..5 far 


from the fact and the case of the rail would pre- 
sented in its real light —the severity of the, te-:s. the 
rigidness of inspection and the cost of rejection “ie 
the rail price has always stirred up a certain 


mount 
of protest (if we except the prices reached in the stee] 
rail war of 1897 and 1898) and the much quoted letter 


of a steel master as to the cost of producing rails in 
the Pittsburgh district has been cited as though it con- 
tained the last word on the subject. Over against that 
letter, it may be said in passing, are the exhibits pre- 
sented to the Ways and Means Committee nearly two 
years ago showing that for the five years from 1902 to 
1906, inclusive, the lowest average cost of making rails 
in the United States was $20.74, while one producer 
showed an average of $26.61. 

The force of the popular feeling concerning rail 
manufacture was seen in the reduction of the rail tar- 
iff last year from $7.84 to $3.92 a ton. But the de- 
mands of the railroads for rail quality and for more 
expensive methods of manufacture have been more and 
more insistent. As the result of the agitation of 1907 
and 1908 specifications have been adopted, as is well 
known, making the cost of steel rails greater than in 
years. It is to be considered that rail steel must not 
only have high resistance to breaking strains, as is re- 
quired of structural steel, but it must meet the almost 
equally important requirement of resistance to abra- 
sion. Moreover, limits have been put upon the speed 
of working rail steel in the mill, and the stringency of 
tests has been increased, adding to the probability of 
rejections. 

Besides these considerations on the cost side is the 
fact that the railroads, after using the rail in main 
track have still the value represented by its use on 
spurs or sidings, and after that its market value as 4 
relayer for mine or other industrial use; or, when its 
full capacity for service is utilized by the railroad, 
there is still left the value of the rail as scrap, which 
at times has been known to equal or even to exceed 
the price of new rails, 

All these considerations and others have been urged 
from time to time in justification of the price of steel 
rails, and there has been in addition the fact that while 
other products have cut loose in boom times and soared 
At the 
same time there has been no way of keeping constantly 
before the buyer of rails the position of this product 
in relation to other finished forms. The $28 price for 
a ton of 2240 Ib. figures out exactly 1.25 cents a pound, 


to high levels rails have been kept uniform. 


and that is the price now being quoted for Bessemer 
rails for 1911 delivery. This price compares to-day 
with 1.40 cents for bars, plates and structural material ; 
in 1906 and 1907 it would have contrasted with 1.7° 
cents for plates and structural material. Where pre 
miums have been paid the price for plates, and shapes 
has at times been near the 2-cent basis. Since the rail 
specifications of recent years have more and more made 
steel rails eligible to classification as a highly finished 
product there is appropriateness in the new departure 
In the export trade it may be expected that quotations 
will continue to follow the traditions since there is ° 
move as yet by foreign manufacturers to follow the 
lead taken by the United States. 
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Indus: al Switching Railroads 


x. oad officials who consider and act upon gen- 
tions of policy have had under discussion for 
ie the status of the industrial railroad which 
, switching service for large shipping indus- 


eral 
some 


per! 


tries. Uy a long established custom an allowance of 
$2 to -4 per car is paid to these industrial roads for 
the tching service which they render, this allow- 
ance cing paid out of the through rate by the railroad 
which receives cars from or delivers them to the in- 


terchange track of the industrial road. Several cases 
have been decided by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in which it was held“that the switching road 
had no just claim for such allowances. In view of 
these decisions officials of leading railroad systems are 
consideritig the advisability of cutting off all such al- 
lowances, except where the industrial railroad can 
make a case before the commission and force the pay- 
ment of these switching rates. The proposed action 
would add an appreciable percentage to the receipts of 
the railroads from industrial traffic, and would be 
equivalent to a corresponding advance in rates with- 
out inviting the embarrassing discussion that arises 
when tariff rates are advanced. 

Practically all of the large plants which produce 
iron and steel, with thousands of other individual man- 
ufacturing industries, are served by industrial rail- 
roads of this character. The question is, therefore, 
one of general interest among manufacturers, espe- 
cially since an increase in transportation charges will 
add somewhat to the cost of production and to market 
The question is one in which the manufac- 
turer is placed at a disadvantage in public discussion, 
and even before judicial bodies or commissions, on ac- 
count of the prejudice that has been aroused by many 
years of agitation of the question of rebates. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has in several cases 
taken the position that it will not interfere when the 
railroads voluntarily pay nominal rates per car to these 
‘witching roads, but it will not enforce payment when 
the trunk line railroads refuse recognition to the 
switching roads. 

The trend of the decisions by the commission is 
that the switching road must possess within itself the 
qualifications of a “common carrier,” in order to 
claim any share of the tariff rate. It must perform 
service for several industries, or must have stations 
where freight is received from the public, or in some 
manner establish legally its position as a common 
carrier. If it serves only one industry, by which it is 
owned or controlled, it is a “mere plant facility” 
which the shipper should maintain at his own expense. 
There are many cases, especially in the steel industry, 
where industrial roads owned by shipping corporations 
are so extensive in their operations that they are recog- 
nized by other railroads as common carriers, and 
would be so recognized by the courts, but in, per- 
haps, a majority of cases these minor railroads would 


‘all within the commission’s definition of a “ mere plant 
tacility,” ‘i 


values. 


. This question is one of many transportation prob- 
‘ems in which the theories of legislation do not harmon- 
ize with commercial usage or commercial necessity. 
The interstate commerce law is built up around the 
theory that a tariff rate is a charge for carrying freight 
between two points, Fifty years ago a railroad station 
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was a “point.” The ordinary country station still 
maintains this character of a point, with a freight 
house and, perhaps, a short team track or switch at- 
tached to it. As villages grew into towns and towns 
into cities, the volume of traffic became too great to be 
handled at one “ point,” although this fact is not yet 
recognized in law. A manufacturer could not receive 
and ship all his materials and goods by wagon through 
the station freight house, if his business were of any 
magnitude, In a large city it would create impossible 
congestion for all the wagon shippers to receive and 
ship their freight at one point or freight house. The 
necessities of the railroad have made it customary to 
have several freight houses and team tracks in large 
cities, and it has been a serious problem to increase 
these facilities as rapidly as the growth of traffic 
requires. 


In the evolution of the railroad the manufacturer 
has been encouraged to take his business away from 
the crowded “point” or original station. Industrial 
tracks have been laid for the use of each plant that 
is large enough to require this service; the manufac- 
turer loads and unloads his own freight in the cars, 
and the railroad sends switching engines and crews 
at stated times to place or “spot” incoming cars at 
the exact place required for unloading and to take 
away the loaded cars. The original village “ point” 
has expanded into a great city with hundreds or even 
thousands of these independent “ points” at which 
freight is received and delivered with no additional 
charge to the shipper. Except in a few Eastern cities 
the railroads interchange switching service so that 
an industry or “ point” on the terminals of one road 
has its cars switched to arid from other railroad sys- 
tems entering the same city, without any charge to 
the shipper except the through tariff rates. .The rail- 
coad which performs terminal switching service of 
this character, without any compensation from the 
shipper, receives a switching allowance from the road 
which receives the tariff revenue. 


The industrial railroad represents a third step in 
the evolution of the legal “point.” The trunk lines 
have found that it costs them several dollars per car, 
at an average, to perform the switching service which 
is required by large industries. The shipper, on the 
other hand, has found that he cannot rely upon the 
service performed by switching crews which come to 
his plant once or twice a day. He cannot load or 
unload cars as promptly as necessary, and there is too 
much delay in correcting mistakes made by an outside 
crew. The railroad is unable to give him as’ good 
service as it gives to the small shipper who only 
handles a few cars per day. 

To evercome this trouble the industrial switching 
road came into existence. It is regularly incorporated 
as a railroad, has its own tracks—usually many miles 
in extent—and its own switching engines and crews, 
and gives good service because it is under the im- 
mediate control of the shipper, usually through owner- 
ship of its stock. The cases are rare where these 
roads earn any profit on their investment, but they 
facilitate the business of both the industry and the 
trunk line railroad, and the allowance to the switching 
road out of the through rate is usually less than what 
it would cost the trunk line to perform the service’ it~ 


self. The interstate commerce law recognizes the le+ 
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gality of an allowance by the railroad for any service 
performed by the shipper, and merely gives the com- 
mission the power to regulate such allowances, as a 
check on the payment of rebates through this;channel. 
The railroads have established by their own expert wit- 
nesses voluminous records to show the cost of per- 
forming switching service, and there can be no moral 
question of the justice of a reasonable allowance for 
this service when the shipper performs it, either di- 
rectly or through the medium of an incorporated indus- 
trial railroad. In a recent case decided by the com- 
mission the railroads had undertaken to collect a 
switching charge, in excess of the through rate, for 
making deliveries of cars on industrial sidings, but it 
was held that this was unreasonable, and that the tar- 
iff “ point” embraced legally any industrial points or 
private sidings within a reasonable distance of the 
point specified in the rate. 

Railroads are profitable only where they control a 
large movement of industrial freight, moving in car- 
loads. The branch lines or “ feeders ” that are extend- 
ed into the country seldom pay expenses, if credited 
only with their mileage proportion of the rates on the 
traffic they handle. Instances have been brought into 
the records in rate litigation where branch roads in 
agricultural districts do not earn $1000 per mile, which 
is less than the average expenditure of railroads for 
maintaining the track. The profits of the railroads 
come from the concentration of traffic in trainloads, on 
trunk lines. The large systems can maintain an ex- 
tensive mileage of branches, because the loss on the 
traffic of the branch is covered by the profit in moving 
the same traffic on the trunk lines. Independent rural 
railroads, which have no industrial traffic, seldom pay 
dividends, although they receive average rates per 
mile for the traffic they move. 

Large industries of a character requiring the serv- 
ice of independent switching roads receive and deliver 
trafic in train loads. They are usually located near 
trunk lines, so that the traffic they produce passes 
directly into trunk line movements without any con- 
siderable expense. An industry of this character pro- 
duces as much traffic in a year as 100 or 1,000 miles of 
branch lines or feeders, which are maintained at a 
nominal loss by the large systems, in order to control 
the profitable traffic which is gathered or distributed 
by the rural lines. The large industry is therefore 
entitled to unusual consideration. While it should not, 
on moral grounds, be permitted to ship at lower rates 
than its small competitor which produces only a car 
or a few cars of traffic a day, it would seem as though 
an injustice would be done if the large shipper is com- 
pelled to bear a higher cost for the same service than 
the small shipper. 


A Premium System for Traveling Salesmen 


An important house manufacturing power equip- 
ment has adopted a premium system for its traveling 
salesmen and believes that the plan is operating with 
distinct mutual benefits. Each man’s income beyond a 
certain point is regulated by the amount of his sales, 
which is a condition by no means uncommon, except 
that in this case the method is different. A standard is 
established for each man, consisting of the volume of 
gross sales that the territory should produce under 
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ordinary conditions, previous experience being taken as 
the basis. A given cost is determined, COMPTising sal. 
ary and the expenses. The profit sharing is fixed py 
the ratio of the two items of gross sales and ti). cost 
of covering the territory. . If the latter item shoulg 
total $3000 and the basis of sales be $30,000, the one 
being 10 per cent. of the other, then the salesman 
divides with the house 10 ‘percent. of any amount of 
sales in excess of $30,000. Should the total reach 
$40,000, he receives one-half of 10 per cent. of $10,000, 
or $500. The stimulus of the usual percentage basis js 
present, while at the same time the employer is a part- 
ner in the gain. ° 


American Capital for Chinese Development 


The announcement that American bankers are to 
finance a loan of $50,000,000 to China is highly sig- 
nificant. Comment upon it will naturally bring ou 
the seeming anomaly of $50,000,000 of American 
money going into China, while an American railroad 
goes abroad to find buyers for $10,000,000 worth of 
notes it has just put out. It may be expected, too, that 
emphasis will be laid on the considerable amount of 
the new loan that will find its way to the United States 
in expenditures for railroad equipment and for the 
industrial operations the Chinese Government is plan- 
ning to encourage. In the same connection attention 
will also be called to the fact that of the $30,000,000 
railroad loan to China which European and American 
bankers arranged some time ago a portion will doubt- 
less be spent in this country. 

There is a larger significance, however, in this Chi- 
nese loan, taking the broad view of the uplift in China 
of which the projected expenditures are but one indi- 
cation. The growing wants of the Chinese are of 
great import to the iron trade of the world since they 
mean a new standard of living among China’s hun- 
dreds of millions. That means, as it means every- 
where, an enlarged consumption of iron and steel. 
The millions of dollars that are soon to be spent for 
railroads and industrial development are only a begin- 
ning. The awakening in China in the past few years, 
of which some of the features have been almost start- 
ling, represents the beginning of a period of appre- 
ciation in all values throughout the Chinese Empire. 

It will be many years before China ceases to be the 
cheapest labor market in the world, or one of the 
cheapest; but the point is that it is journeying toward 
higher costs of living. Moreover, an. important fac- 
tor in the new scale of national and individual ex- 
pense is iron. So much attention is given to the fluc- 
tuations that come from year to year in the condition 
of the iron trade at home that the tendency is to 
ignore movements in the countries of low iron con- 
sumption. Chiva will come far short of the, pace at 
which wants have increased in the United States — 
making it almost literally true here that many !ux- 
uries of the last generation are the necessities: of to- 
day; but China must be given no small place in any 
estimates that would measure the growth of the world’s 
demand for iron and steel in the next, decade. Chinese 
production of iron and steel will grow at the same 
time, it may be assumed, since, both ore and) coal are 
available in quantity, but the demand. may be expected 
to develop much more rapidly. than the domestic supp!Y- 
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‘he Machine Tool Builders 
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ent Fred A. Geier and Secretary Charles 


Presi 
Hildreth Re-elected—Closing Session of 
‘the Convention Had Features 
of Exceptional Value 


e proceedings of the opening session of the an- 
nual convention of the National: Machine Tool Build- 
ers \ssociation at the Hotel Astor, New. York, on 
Tuesday, October 25, were given in The Jron Age of 
last week. The proceedings of Wednesday, the final 
day, comprised the reading of papers and the general 
discussion following them andthe business meeting 
which elected officers and named Atlantic City for the 
convention place next spring. 

Fred A. Geier, Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, was elected president; C. H. 
\lvord, Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn.., 


first vice-president ; S. H. Reck, Rockford Drilling 
Machine. Company, Rockford, IIL, second vice-presi- 
dent; A. E. Newton, Prentiss Brothers Company, 


\Worcester, Mass., treasurer, and Charles E. Hildreth, 
\\hitcomb- Blaisdell Machine Tool Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., secretary. 

The following concerns were admitted to member- 
ship, in addition to those mentioned in last week’s is- 
sue, bringing the growth for the year to 45: Cincin- 
nati Pulley Machinery Company, Covington, Ky.; Mil- 
waukee Machine Tool Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Wilmarth & Morman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Acme Machinety Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Putnam 
Machine Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; Bardons & Oli- 
ver, Cleveland, Ohio; Willard Machine & Tool Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wood Turret Machine Com- 
pany, Brazil, Ind.; Cleveland Automatic Machine Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Sloan & Chace, Newark, N. 
|.; Newton Machine Tool Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The programme of papers was carried out as an- 
rounced. Frederick L. Eberhardt, Gould & Eber- 
hardt, Newark, N, J., and -C. H. Norton, Norton Grind- 
ing Company, Worcester, Mass., made interesting ad- 
dresses in executive session on “ Who Should Pay the 
Expenses of a Representative from the Factory When 
Sent Out at Request of the Dealer to Help Close a 
Deal?” Henry Hess, Hess-Bright Company, Phila- 
(elphia, Pa., had a very instructive paper on “The 
Use of Ball or Roller Bearings in Machine Tool Con- 
struction,” illustrations being distributed’ among the 
members that the subject might be most clearly under- 
stood. Thomas H. Moore, advertising manager for 
John W ey New York, spoke on “ Advertising 
—Large Space in a Few Papers vs. Small Space in a 
Number of Papers.” James N. Heald, Heald Machine 
Company, Worcester, Mass., had as his topic, “ Con- 
crete vs. Wood Flooring,” which gave rise, to a very 
interesting discussion as to methods. The important 
‘cpic, “The Design and Construction of Machine Tools 
‘rom the User’s Standpoint,” was discussed by C. K. 
Lassiter, mechanical superintendent of the American 
Locomotive Works, and John Riddell, General Elec- 
‘ric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

‘1 Wednesday evening the members and their 
ids were the guests of the American Machinist at 
catre party, 

' Thursday the members of. the association and 

' others of prominence in the machinéry trade 
“ guests of Machinery on an excursion to Sea Cliff, 

(his was the eighth annual event of the kind 
‘iiged by Alex. Luchars. The trip was made on 
‘camer Majestic, and an excellent luncheon was 
‘dat the hotel at Sea Cliff... A programme of 
was carried out, including a potato race, a relay 

‘nd football and push ball games. The outing 


‘mirably conducted, affording more than 700 ma- 
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chinery men a chance to renew old acquaintanceship 
and make new friends. 


The New Prices for Steel Rails 


As commented on elsewhere, the steel rail manu- 
facturers are now quoting for their product prices per 
pound instead of per gross ton, but there is no change 
in the rate, Bessemer. rails are now quoted at 1.25 
cents per pound, which is exactly the equivalent of 
$28 per ton of 2240 lb. For open hearth rails, hereto- 
fore $30 per gross ton, the market price is nOW 1,34 
cents per pound. The old extras are retained. For lots 
less than 500 tons and more than 20 tons, Bessemer 
rails are quoted at 1.34 cents (formerly $30 per gross 
ton) and open hearth rails at 1.43 cents (formerly $32 
per gross ton). For lots less than 20 tons, Bessemer 
rails are quoted at 1.43 cents (formerly $32 per gross 
ton) and open hearth rails at 1.52 cents (formerly $34 
per ton). Prices per pound will also apply in the case 
of light rails, or rails weighing less than so Ib. per 
yard, these corresponding in the same way as indicated 
above, to the prevailing prices per gross ton for the 


respective weights. 
ee 


The John W. Danforth Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been awarded contract by the Navy Department 
for furnishing and installing pumping stations—in- 
cluding pumps, motors and other apparatus, with pipe 
lines—for pumping oil from large storage tanks to the 
Government wharves at the naval stations at Brad- 
ford, R. I.; Norfolk, Va.; Charleston, S, C., and Key 
West, Fla. The Navy Department, having adopted 
the burning of oil on torpedo boats and other vessels, 
the facilities provided by this contract will enable the 
boats to fill their tanks with oil from outlets on the 
wharves. The contract price is over $85,000, and the 
work is to be entirely completed in four months. The 
steam and power pumps and the electrical apparatus 
for this work are to be furnished by the International 
Steam Pump Company and the General Electric Com- 
pany, respectively, through their Buffalo offices. 





The Hagstrom Bros. Mfg. Company, Lindsborg, 
Kan., is distributing glass paper weights of ‘attractive 
appearance. Attached to the underside of the glass 
are illustrations of the Hagstrom spark plug and the 
Hagstrom blow-out, of special interest to the automo- 
bile trade. : 


The Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., has 
closed its branch office heretofore located in the Union 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh. The purchasing depart- 
ment, formerly located in the Pittsburgh office, has 
been transferred to the general offices of the company. 


The population of Minneapolis, Minn., is 301,408, 
an increase of 48.7 per cent. The population of Ches- 
ter, Pa., is 38,537, an increase of 13.4 per cent. The 
population of the new city of Gary, Ind., is 16,802. 


The Liberty Mfg. Company, Susquehanna street, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of steam specialties, has pur- 
chased the patents and business of the Pittsburgh Feed- 
water Heater: Company. 


The Empire Steel & Iron Company, Catasauqua, 
Pa., has blown out one of its Crane furnaces and now, 
out of eight stacks, has but two in blast —one Crane 
and one Oxford. 





The blast furnace of the Central Iron & Coal Com- 
pany, at Holt, Ala., was blown in October 26 and is 
now reported producing at its hone? Fate. | 

The Ohio Crucible Steel Company, Cleels Cleveland, Ohi 
is installing one 2-gross-ton special 





ter, which it expects to have ready for “toe ¢peraiog 3 


November. 


BS a Nf ep 
ho aaet ie: Cee aie 














A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type; 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous, 
Nov. 2, Oct. 26, Oct. 5, Nov. 3, 


PIG IRON,, Per Gross Ton: 1910. 1910. 1910. 1909. 
ndry No. 2, standard, Phila- 
vmeciee ee ata as Bela $15.75 $15.75 $16.00 $19.00 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 
ee Cee eee. 14.25 14.25 14.25 17.75 
Foundry No. 2, local, Chicago.. 16.00 16.00 16.25 19.00 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 14.75 15.00 15.00 19.00 
Basic, Valley furmace.......... 18.00 13.00 18.50 17.25 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 15.90 15.90 15.90 19.90 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 14.15 14.15 14.15 17.15 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 18.00 18.00 18.25 19.50 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 


Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 23.50 23.50 24.00 27.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 28.50 29.00 29.00 30.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 26.00 26.00 26.00 30.60 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 28.50 28.50 28.50 32.00 
Steel rails, heavy, at mill...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel rails, melting, Chicago.... 13.50 13.50 13.50 17.25 
Steel rails, melting, Philadelphia 13.50 3.75 14.00 18.00 
Iron rails, Chicago............ 16.00 16.00 16.00 20.50 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 18.00 18.00 18.00 21.00 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 18.50 14.00 14.00 18.50 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 13.75 3.75 18.75 17.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 14.25 14.25 14.25 17.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 12.25 12.25 12.25 16.00 


Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 13.50 13.75 14.00 18.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.62 
Common iron bars, Chicago.... 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.55 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.60 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Beams, tidewater, New York... 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 
Beams, Pittsburgh......... ie i 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 
Angles, Pittsburgh............. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.25 1.30 1.40 1.45 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.35 1.40 1.50 1.55 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No, 28, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.30 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh*........ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.80 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.60 1.65 1.65 1.80 
Barb wire, galy., Pittsburgh*... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York........ 12.8714 12.874%412.75 13.25 
Electrolytic copper. New York.. 12.7% 12.80 12.50 12.87% 
Spelter, New York... ..5.: vc0s.. 5.95 5.60 5.60 6.30 
i aie "eS 5.80 5.45 5.45 6.10 
“EN OE. a cs wes town wia'h 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 
CE es A a cn g's 0 a ep AOD 8 4.27% 4.27% 4.27% 4.25 
i” ee 36.80 386.15 36.50 30.40 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.75 7.75 7.871% 8.25 
Nickel, New York. .........6. 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin plate, 100 lb., New York... $3.84 $3.84 $3.84 $3.74 





* These prices are for iargest lots to jobbers. 


———~-o—____ 


Prices of {Finished Iron Yand Steel f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 





Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
llc. ; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 17c.; 
Chicago, 18e.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 22%4c.: New Or- 
leans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific 
Coast are 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets, No. 
11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, 
No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 

Structural Material.—I-beams and channels, 8 to 15 
in., inclusive, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net; I-beams over 15 in., 1.50c. 
to 1.55¢., net; H-beams over 8 in., 1.55c. to 1.60c.; angles, 
3 to 6 in., inclusive, 4% in. and up, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net: 
angles over 6 in., 1.50c. to 1.55c., net; angles, 3 in. on one 


- or both legs, less than 14 in. thick, 1.45c., plus full extras 


as per steel bar card, effective September 1, 1909; tees, 3 in. 
and up, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net; zees, 3 in, and up, 1.40¢. to 
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1.45¢., net; angles, channels and tees, under 8 in.. 


|. 45¢., 
base, plus full extras as per steel bar card of September ] 
1909; deck beams and bulb angles, 1.70c. to 1.75. net: 
hand rail tees, 2.50c.; checkered and corrugated plates, 


2.50c., net. 


Plates.—Tank plates, %4 in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 ip, 
wide, 1.40c. to 1.45c., base. Following are stipulations pre- 
scribed by manufacturers, with extras to be added to base 
price (per pound) of plates: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manufactur. 
ers’ standard specifications for structural steel dated February 
6, 1903, or equivalent, 14-in. thick and over on thinnest edge, 100 
. wide and under, down to but not including 6 in. wide, are 
pase. 

Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per square 
foot are considered 4-in, plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must 
be ordered in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 lb. per square 
foot, to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide ordered less 
than 11 lb. per square foot down to the weight of 3-16-in. take 
the price of 3-16-in. 

Allowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge 
or weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of the 
Association of American Steel Manufacturers. 

Gauges under \%-in. to and including 3-16-in. on 





CRUAMONE: CORD. 0 ive Kis onde Khas eee een $0.10 
Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8..... 15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9......: 25 
Gauges under No, 9 to and including No. 10...... .30 
Gauges under No. 10 to and including No. 12..... 40 
Sketches (including all straight taper plates), 3 ft. 

Ons CuO BO ROMBUR. 6 6 oo as ee uiblt bis 6b eas 10 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over..... .20 
Boller amd Mane Pleel . ... oo c'oc00 0 sk tsudds & whe 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel........ .20 
till RORRONE WARE. < 6 < és c.e's occ 0s-4s wei ees swe. ao 
PEGSRNO WOON 5 0 0.0 0:0 Sadbennakedes lst s keane es 40 
Locomotive firebox ste@l...... ccc ci cccccccccee 50 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive .05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive 10 
Widths ever 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive...... 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive...... .25 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in,, inclusive...... 50 
WiGtes OVOF. 100 PMs. . vsccsaccivne thats 1.00 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 

$b.. TOGO VRs 6:05 «0 cinin) Combe Fe hie dive $49 sb eee 


Cutting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 
£U., MAGIUBIVERs 056. cies ewe ease ce eawaemeeen 


Cutting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft....... 1.55 


No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and 
over. 


TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. 

Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mil] shipments on sheets in 
carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
discounts for smail lots from store, are as follows: Blue an- 
nealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, 1.60c.; Nos. 9 and 10, 1.65c; 
Nos. 11 and 12, 1.70c.; Nos. 18 and 14, 1.75c.; Nos. 15 and 
16, 1.85c. One pass, cold rolled, box annealed sheets: Nos. 
10 and 11, 1.85c.; Nos. 12 to 14, 1.90c.; Nos. 15, 16 and 17, 
1.95c.; Nos. 18 to 21, 2c.; Nos. 22, 23 and 24, 2.05c.; Nos. 
25 and 26, 2.15¢c.; Nos. 27 and 28, 2.20c.; Nos. 29, 2.25c.; 
No. 30, 2.25c. Three pass, cold rolled sheets, box an- 
nealed, are as follows: Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05c.; Nos. 17 to 
21, 2.10c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.15¢.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.20c.; 
No. 27, 2.24c.; No. 28, 2.30c. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 
and 11, 2.20c.; Nos. 12, 13 and 14, 2.30c.; Nos. 15, 16 and 
17, 2.45¢.; Nos. 18, 19, 20 and 21, 2.60c.; No. 22, 2.60c.; 
Nos. 23 and 24, 2.70c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.90c.; No. 27, 
3.05c.; No. 28, 38.20c.; No. 29, 3.80c.; No. 30, 3.50¢. 
Painted roofing sheets, No. 28, $1.55 per square. Galvanized 
sheets, No. 28, $2.75 per square for 2% in. corrugations. 
All above prices are f.o.b., Pittsburgh, terms 30 days net 
or 2 per cent. cash discount 10 days from date of invoice. 

Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car 


load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on wrought 
pipe, in effect from October 1: 


Butt Weld, : ‘ 
maa ee a faa ron.—~ 
Black. Galvy. Black. Galv. 
AM A a ee 72 58 68 54 
O05 vd wa oe or ew aS ee 75 63 71 59 
Cb EAM os. o's dao bianca ake . 79 69 75 65 
SS PRS Ri ax 80 70 76 66 
Lap Weld. 
De hs eens. Fehon ten 76 66 72 62 
Bs OP Oise viatgs eas 78 68 74 64 
Oe 10 OR Sik SE 77 67 73 63 
FOO BBO oe. , wnhtn'od Slade 75 59 71 55 
ae OO BU teks bse neat 51%... o* - 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card ae F 
% \%, dics ohn tele o> Se 69 59 5 
ee da eee hiner. tae 74 68 70 64 
0-356 Ride ves 62 Santl 78 72 74 68 
to 8 Ro at alec ae ue até “ ee 69 
.ap Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card we # 
OE a tk lacie 7 ~~ O69 Ti «6 
CO MR cL: . e306 nc <a oe [7 71 73 67 
Ste 06-8 MA, Fo. BOSS 76 70 72 66 
De cai s gas aacekee 69 59 65 55 
eS oe eR ee 64 54 60 50 
Butt Weld, double extra trong) pate onda; card Seat , 
Mc cwceseeceserpeecens eee 
¢ to 1 te Ss eo 67 61 630 s«57 
Site Citi rice iia web 69 63 65 59 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
Rat ig teens als ek ee 59 61 55 
2 to 4 in Rie fo aes ve 67 $3 = Sa 
COG. Leek AN SSG 
Teh BOs aniices sleds witucabsaen 49 55 45 


} 
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Plugged and Reamed. disappointment, not being as large as expected. Low prices 


Weld ( Will be sold at two (2) 

points lower basing (high- 

er price) than merchant 

or card weight pipe, Butt 

o4in....Lap Weld lor Lap Weld as specified. 
e discounts are for “card weight,” subject to the 
ave tion of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
; oints lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 


2 to 3 in. Butt 


ree 
eounts 


Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and char- 


Boiler 
coal oiler tubes to jobbers in carloads are as follows: 
Steel. Iron. 
AUEo ie 6.cth: 6% Slais pice Widens chee uO ie ate cce ee 49 43 
1 QM, Wad odio dla oe eeW hd bs gic aie ee vee 61 43 
«oc oe 6 bbls bani te rete watlies e's a00 Solow gana 63 48 
5 5S inns coo panics ik ditaten aud alae 69 «= s«BS 
( 13 $b. 's.i/e7e wialeebelaca oo weebiy lel atahe ew cub eeeneee 61 43 


and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 
and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads to destinations east of the Mississippi 
River will be sold at delivered discounts for carloads lowered by 
two | for lengths 22 ft. and under; longer lengths, f.o.b. 
soure 
Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods, 


GOR MW) 


Pp 


Steel Rivets.—Structural rivets, *%4-in. and _ larger, 
1.90c, base; cone head boiler rivets, %4-in. and larger, 2c., 
%-in. and 11-16 in. take an advance of 15c., and ™%4-in. 
-16 in. take an advance of 50c.; in lengths shorter 
also take an advance of 50c. Terms are 30 days, 

f.o.b. mill. 





Pittsburgh 


Park BuILpING, November 2, 1910.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—On Friday, October 28, bids went in on the 
inquiry of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company for 1000 
tons or more of malleable Bessemer, and gray forge iron for 
delivery in first quarter and first half of next year, but the 


business has not yet been closed. The Union Steel Casting 
Company of this city has bought 1500 tons of standard Bes- 
semer iron, deliveries 250 tons a month over first half, at 
$15, Valley furnace. The inquiry for pig iron is light, and 
the market continues weak. We quote standard Bessemer 


iron for forward delivery at $15; malleable Bessemer, 


$13.75; No. 2 foundry, $14; basic, $18, and gray forge, 
$15.25, all at Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery in 
e Pittsburgh district being 90c. a ton. 
Steel—The market is very quiet and prices are weak. 


Not enough business is being offered in billets or bars to 
test prices, but several consumers of sheet and tin 

te bars have inquiries out for their requirements for 
st quarter. We quote Bessemer and open hearth billets 
at $25.50 to $24; Bessemer and open hearth sheet and 
in plate bars, $24.50 to $25, and forging billets $28.50 to 
‘<0, all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, or Wheeling 


(By Mail.) 


After the election on Tuesday next is now named by the 
Sanguine element as the time when the long deferred im- 
Provement in the iron trade may be expected. No definite 
reasons are given for this belief and there is nothing tangi- 
ble in the situation that would seem to indicate early bet- 
‘ement. The railroads are not buying a pound of iron or 
el they can possibly avoid, and consumers generally con- 
_— ‘o place orders only for such material as they abso- 
‘utely need. It is a fact, however, that several of the lead- 
ing railroads, including the Pennsylvania, have made up 
‘heir estimates for track material needed for the first half 
°l hex! year and some orders for rails, though probably not 
\ ‘rge ones, will likely be placed in the near future. The 
ers have adopted a new method of quoting on rails, 
tions now being on a pound basis, but this does not 
¢ price of standard sections, which still figure out 
cross ton. The inquiry for pig iron continues light 
market is weak. Some furnaces are willing to sell 
first quarter of next year at present prices. The 
irket continues weak, Bessemer billets being freely 
at $23.50 and open hearth sheet and tin bars at 
The sheet mills are entering a good deal of new 
most of it at the prices recently adopted, which 
1 on 2.20e. for No. 28 black, but in some cases prices 
‘d about $1 a ton. The amount of new business in 
steel entered in October by the leading makers com- 

rably with September, but at the same time was a 


Ste 
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continue to rule on coke and scrap. 


Ferromanganese.— A leading consumer in the Youngs- 
town district is reported to have bought 2500 tons of foreign 
80 per cent., for all of 1911 delivery, at a price slightly 
under $39, Baltimore. There is some inquiry out for first 
half shipment. We quote 80 per cent. foreign at $38.50 to 
$39, Baltimore, the freight rate for delivery in the Pitts- 
burgh district being $1.95 a ton. 

Ferrosilicon.—This material continues somewhat scarce 
for spot shipment, for which higher prices are offered than 
for forward delivery. We quote 50 per cent. ferrosilicon for 
delivery over the next four or five months at $54.50 to $55, 
Pittsburgh, while for prompt delivery a premium of $1 a 
ton or more is asked. We quote 10 per cent. blast furnace 
silicon at $23; 11 per cent., $24; 12 per cent., $25, f.o.b. 
ears, Jisco and Ashland furnaces. 

Skelp.—The low prices ruling on both iron and steel 
skelp have brought out some new business, and we note sales 
of 4000 to 5000 tons of grooved steel. skelp at 1.25c., de- 
livered at buyer’s mill in the Pittsburgh district, and 500 
tons of sheared iron skelp at 1.70c. for same delivery. We 
quote grooved steel skelp, 1.25c. to 1.30c.; sheared steel 
skelp, 1.35c. to 1.40c.; grooyed iron skelp, 1.60¢. to 1.65c., 
and sheared iron skelp, 1.70c. to 1.75e., all for delivery at 
consumer's mil] in the Pittsburgh district. 

Rods.—The inquiry for both Bessemer and open hearth 
rods is light and confined to small lots for early delivery. 
We quote Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods at $28.50, 
Pittsburgh, but Bessemer rods are not so firmly held as open 
hearth. 

Muck Bar.—Consumers are now pretty well covered for 
the remainder of this year and into first quarter. We 
quote best grades of muck bar, made from all pig iron, at 
$30 to $30.50, Pittsburgh. Eastern muck bar continues to 
be offered in this market at $29 to $29.50, but we do not 
hear of much being sold. 


Steel Rails.—The rail makers have adopted the method 
of quoting prices per pound instead of per ton on both 
standard and light sections. In the case of standard sections 
this does not make any change in price, as they are quoted 
at 1\4c. per pound, which figures $28 per gross ton at mill, 
the same price that has been in effect for some years. Last 
week the Carnegie Steel Company received new orders and 
specifications against contracts for about 2500 tons of light 
rails. , 

Structural Material.—A fair amount of new inquiry is 
coming out, but no large contracts are being placed in this 
district. The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company 
has taken material for the Cortlandt street ferryhouse of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Jersey City, 1700 tons, and 
also the steel for the new Press Building in this city, about 
400 tons. Prices are being maintained on the basis of 1.40c. 
for beams and channels up to 15 in., f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—A few scattering car orders have been placed, 
but these have been greatly magnified in the daily. press. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad will build 500 freight cars in its 
own shops at Altoona, and the Norfolk & Western 300 in its 
shops at Roanoke, Va. Reports are current that the Hawley 
interests are in the market for 4200 cars of various types, 
but this inquiry came out nearly six months ago. Reports 
are also circulating that the Pennsylvania Railroad will buy 
a large number of cars, but the steel car builders here have 
not received the inquiry. New business in plates continues 
light and none of the mills is able to operate to more than 
50 or 60 per cent. of capacity. The local market on %4-in. 
and heavier plates in the wider sizes is 1.40c., Pittsburgh, 
but this is being shaded as a base price for delivery in cer- 
tain districts. Narrow plates are still being sold at 1.35¢., 
at mill. 

Sheets.—A good deal of new tonnage has been placed 
in the past two or three weeks, and most of the leading 
makers are now operating their plants to larger capacity 
than for some time. Reports received from four or five of 
the leading sheet mills in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
districts show that they are running about full, and the 
same is true of two or three plants in the Wheeling district. 
In some cases prices are shaded about $1 a ton. The full 
schedule of prices on black and galvanized and roofing sheets 
is printed on a previous page. 

Tin Plate.—The tin plate trade has slowed down a good 
deal recently and ieading makers are commencing to curtail 
output materially. The eight hot mills in the Laughlin 


plant at Wheeling have closed, and it is probable that op- 
erations will be further curtailed during the next 
two by both the leading interest and 
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iron or steel bars, but specifications against contracts are 
coming in at a fairly satisfactory rate. The demand for 
iron bars has been dull for some months, the railroads not 
placing new business and in many cases holding up speci- 


fications against contracts. The local market on steel bars 
is 1.40c., but for some points of delivery, notably in the 


Chicago district, this is being shaded as a basing price. 
We quote soft stéel bars at 1.40c. in large lots and common 
iron bars at about 1.45c., Pittsburgh. Prices on the latter 
are weak. : : 

Hoops and Bands.—New orders are only fair and 
mostly for smal] lots, while specifications are coming in 
quite freely. Prices are firm and we quote hoops at 1.50c. 
in large lots and 1.55c. in small lots; bands, 1.40c. in car- 
load and larger lots and 1.45c. in small lots, the latter 
subject to extras as noted in the steel bar card, dated 
September 1, last year. 


Cotton Ties.—We quote cotton ties for November de- 
livery at T744c. per bundle. 

Spikes.—New business continues light, the railroads 
buying only small lots for needed repair work. We quote 
standard sizes of railroad spikes at 1.50c to 1.55c. for 
Western shipment and 1.55c. to 1,60c. for local trade. We 
quote small railroad and boat spikes at 1.60c¢: to 1.65c., 
base, in carload and larger lots. 

Rivets.—There is a fair amount of new business and 
specifications against contracts are not at a very satisfactory 
rate. Prices continue to be shaded. 


Shafting.—New orders continue light and specifications 
against contracts are not coming in at a satisfactory rate. 
Prices are fairly well sustained. Regular discounts on 
shafting are 55 per cent. off in carload and larger lots, and 
50 per cent. off in small lots, delivered in base territory. On 
desirable contracts and for large lots 55 and 5 per cent. is 
being named. 


Wire Products.—The demand for wire nails and wire 
is holding up quite well, but consumers still pursue the policy 
of largely placing orders only to cover actual needs. Specifi- 
cations against contracts are reported as quite active, and 
the leading wire interests advise that their plants are being 
operated to nearly full capacity. Barb wire and fence wire 
are dull, as the season is about over, and conditions will be 
quiet until spring trade opens up next year. We quote 
galvanized barb wire at $2; painted, $1.70; annealed fence 
wire, $1.50; galvanized, $1.80; wire nails, $1.70, and cut 
nails, $1.60, in carload and larger lots, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
freight to destination being added. 

Merchant Pipe.—A good deal of new inquiry is out for 
small gas and oil lines, but no large contracts are in’ the 
market and probably will not be until early next year. The 
Ohio Fuel Supply Company has placed contracts for four 
miles of 6 in. and one miJe of 4 in. for delivery in the West 
Virginia district and two miles of 6 in. for delivery in Ohio. 
It is stated that discounts on both iron and steel pipe are 
being maintained, . 


Boiler Tubes.—The market on boiler tubes is in very 
unsatisfactory shape, the demand being dull and prices are 
more or less demoralized. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—Inquiries from consumers are 
light, and no improvement in demand or in prices is expected 
until there has been some betterment in the pig iron mar- 
ket. There is not a great deal of scrap pressing on the mar- 
ket to find customers, and while prices are very low they 
are fairly strong. Dealers quote about,as follows, per gross 
ton, for delivery in the Pittsburgh district or elsewhere. as 
noted : 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Fol- 
lansbee, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 


Er eer. $14.25 to $14.50 
a WE me ee 13.75 to 14.00 
Nace Genter: Cag. oi es ai. SeA5 Uae 12.75 to 13.00 
Bundled sheet scrap, at point of ship- 

RS SS oe yee Pee 10.00 to 10.25 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

Ohio, and Cumberland, Md......... 15.75 to 16.00 
No. 1 railroad nralleable scrap........ 13.50 te 13.75 
UN a Se I i as ne ane BLK ode 12.00 to 12.25 
Low phosphorus melting stock........ 17.50 to 17.75 
Iron car axles, .......0.6.0.....01... 24.50to 24.75 
Se GURY, GOON iis apdngs ob ao biese od ors 21.25 to 21.50 
CREO De ks ee eee oa 24.50 to 25.00 
ee ee 12.50 to 12.75 
No. 2 busheling scrap.....-......... 8.50 to 8.75 
OU O08 DENIS Siig os 5:5 450 hh bee 004 550% 14.25to 14.75 
Sheet bar crop ends.................- 15.75 to 16.00 
Ne ES on sw Xe 45 0.0.5 0 9 o 00 8.00 to 8.25 
Machine shop turnings............... 8.50 to 8.75 
me Wren. GOs as iiss este 3) Lewiee isn 16.00 to 16.25 
Wee: S Wermiomet GeO ose ok os ces 15.00 to 15.25 
SOG TE ok 6a en hs eka ness vk 11.75 to 12.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings............ 9.75 to 10.00 


Coke.—No large new inquiries for blast furnace or 
foundry coke have come in the market in the past week, aside 
from one from a Cleveland furnace interest, which bought 
1500 tons for November delivery at $1.55, at oven... The 
output of coke in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions 


last week was 351,085 tons, about the same as the previoys 
week. It may be noted that this is fully 100,000 tons lesg 
than in the early part of this year, but there is gtijj too 
much coke being made. The Sunshine Coal & Coke Con. 
pany, Uniontown, Pa., operating coal mines and coke works 
in Fayette and Westmoreland counties, reports that it has 
closed with several blast furnace operators for their entire 
supply of coke for 1911 and 1912, prices being somewhg: 
higher than are being quoted at this time, owing to the long 
deliveries ahead. These contracts aggregate about 20,009 
tons a month. 





Chicago 


FisnER Bur“piInc, November 2, 1910.—(By Telegraph.) 

Developments in the market tend to confirm the infor. 
mation given in this correspondence two weeks ago that the 
most serious political difficulties of the railroads have beep 
settled. ‘The railroads are buying more freely and there are 
indications that their purchases will be on a more extensive 
scale in the very near future. Two roads have recently 
bought 1500 tons of bar iron instead of the small order 
that have been given heretofore. One road has ordered 400 
tons of plates from store for car repair work, and the equip- 
ment companies are showing more confidence in the future, 
Plans are under consideration to double a car building plant 
in the Chicago district. Data have been compiled by the 
railroads for rail orders for next year, amounting to 500,000 
tons, although definite inquiries have not yet been submitted 
to the mills. High officials of the railroads are quoted in 
private advices as stating that their purchases in the wn- 
ing year will surpass all former records of railroad activity 
in the iron and steel market. It is understood that all con- 
tracts placed will contain a cancellation clause. The policy 
of restricting purchases which has been followed the past 
four months does not seem to have had any considerable ef- 
fect and it is understood that during the next three months 
the opposite plan will be followed of heavy buying, subject 
to cancellation. In the immediate future this will enable 
the roads to replenish their stocks of materials and bring 
their equipment into better shape. Outside of railroad pur- 
chasing the market shows satisfactory progress. Buying 
from store, which dropped off during the fall, shows a 
marked increase. The sheet market is strong and the wire 
mills in this district are running full. Specifications for 
bars and merchant steel are satisfactory and there is a little 
more structural business. Among other items, the steel or- 
der for the Heisen Building in Chicago, which. was placed 
last summer, has been increased to about 8000 tons, the 
steel being fabricated on a separate contract for this build- 
ing. The scrap market is restless and shows more activity, 
but large stocks which have accumulated the past fall act as 
a check on any advancing tendency in prices. 


Pig Iron.—A very satisfactory buying movement is the 
progress in this territory. There are inquiries pending of § 
definite character for fully 50,000 tons of Northern iron 
of which about 10,000 tons are for November and December 
shipment and the remainder for first quarter or first half 
One large buyer is in the market for about 24,000 tons of 
various grades of Northern iron and 10 or 12 gray. im 
foundries in Chicago and surrounding territory are inquiring 
for 1000 to 2000 tons each. The inquiries pending include 
about 5000 tons of charcoal iren. The. inquiries now in the 
market are of a more definite! character than heretofore and 
a fair amount of business has been closed, The inquiry for 
Southern iron has also broadened considerably and mavy 
orders have been booked for smal] lots of 100 to 500 tons as 
well as several orders of 1000 to 2000 tons each of Alabama 
iron for first quarter. Most of the plow manufacturers are 
in the market for quantities that will partially cover thelr 
requirements for the first half and there are good inqu! 
from other manufacturers and from jobbing foundries. The 
bus'ness done in the past 10 days in small lots has ee 
extensive that it makes a good showing for the month 0 
October on the books of many of Chicago offices. Buyers 
are generally paying $11.50 for Alabama iron for the first 
quarter and there is less pressure to sell for prompt ship- 
ment. Only a few furnaces, principally in Tennessee ore 
tory, are accepting prompt orders at $11. The ae 
shows considerable vitality in view of the large sccumu® 
tion of stocks. Advices in this market indicate Cua the 
furnace stocks in Alabama amount to something over 250; 
tons and Tennessee furnaces have about 50,000 tons; sou 
ern Ohio stocks are estimated at 175,000; Toledo and Cleve 
land districts, 100,000; the Valleys, 250,000, including basic 
and Bessemer; Chicago and Milwaukee territory, 100.0%; 
Lake Superior charcoal, over 100,000; eastern Pen uf 
vania, 90,000; Virginia, 200,000. The accumulation ; 
furnace stocks on all the markets is holding prices 3 
low level, but stocks are relatively small compared ¥? 
the annual consumption of merchant iron. The followiMé 
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quotatic ire for November and December shipment, 

Chicago very - 
Lake Superior charcoal. ,......-....- $18.00 to $18.50 
Nort , coke foundry, ao Roe sea 16.50 to 17.00 
Nortiern coke foundry, No. 2.......4. 16.00 to 16.50 
Nortuern coke foundry, No, 3........% 15.75 to, 16,00 
Northern Se OCC, Se 6 6 bed ark ae esl Ale 17.00 to 17.50 
Southern coke, No. ele; PRA I 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern coke, MYM. seat did. STOVE « 15.35 to 15.85 
Sout! 1c oke, on Be Sivid dle cluwns ddd bles 15.10 to 15.60 
Southern coke, NO, fe. owe acewcs cress 14.85 to 15.35 
Southern coke, No. 1 Soft............, 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern coke, No.2 soft... 0... ees vee 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern gray forse. as! Wat eae eee ahaa 14.60 to, 15.10 
Southern GMQUOMMEnssh 1.5 6.066606 2 alee dw 14.60 to 15.10 
Malloabie Bessemer. Sean bh ae aw kes wae s 16.00 to 16.50 
Standard BeS8QMNOR. . ccc cc gs recteces 17.40 to 17.90 


kson Co. and Kentucky silyery, 6%.. 
k Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8%.. 20.40 to 
‘kson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10%. 21.40 to 21.90 


(By Mail.) 


Billets. —The market is quoted at $28, Chicago, for 
forging billets, although in some cases this price has been 
shaded. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—There are two definite in- 
quiries in the market for round lots of rails for roads in 
Southeastern territory, but the business is not reported 
closed, Estimates have been prepared by railroad engineers 
covering requirements for next year, which amount to over 


500,000 tons, but this business has not yet taken the form 
of definite inquiry. The trade in track supplies is now 
between seasons, as buying for this year is about over and 
contracts have not been placed for 1911 shipment. It is 
understood that a very large tonnage of rails purchased by 
some Western roads on which deliveries have been made has 
not been laid in tracks this year. These railroads pur- 
chased heavy rails for their main lines, intending to take up 
the lighter sections in use and utilize them for branches and 
extensions. On aeecount of political agitation and trouble 
over the general advance in rates construction work of this 
character was stopped last summer and cannot be resumed 
now until spring. For this reason such roads may defer 
their yearly rail contraets for several months. We quote 
standard railroad spikes at 1.70c, to 1.75¢., base; track 
bolts with square nuts, 2.25e. to 2.30e., base, all in carloads, 
Chicago. Light rails, 40 to 45 Ib., $26; 30 to 35 Ib., $26.75; 
16, 20 and 25 Ib., $27; 12-lb., $28, Chicago. 


Structural Material.—The mills are getting more 
orders for the plain material than a week or two ago and 
there is a better feeling in the trade. The price of 1.35c., 
Pittsburgh, is still reported on light material, but fhe 
greater part of the business is being placed on the basis 
of 1.40c. There was also an improvement last week in 
the number of building contracts let in Western territory. 
In Chicago an addition to the Presbyterian Hospital, 330 
tons, was booked by Vierling, McDowell & Co. In Omaha 

ower plant, 480 tons, was let to the Paxton-Vierling 
lnn Works. At Denver the Schuberts theatre, 500 tons, 
was let_to the Loweth Brothers of that city. At Dallas, 
lexas, the Wilson Building, 800 tons, was let to Schreiber 
« Sons, Cincinnati. At San Francisco, the Cortez Hotel, 
1000 tons, Bethlehem shapes went to Millikins Brothers. 
In Chicago bids are being taken on a 1600-ton loft build- 
a it Fifth avenue and Polk street, Bethlehem shapes speci- 

which will be erected by the Marshall Field Estate. 
The Oregon Trunk Line is in the market for 2000 tons of 
bride's for that company’s new toad in Oregon. The 
Auahei im Sugar Company, Anaheim, Cal., has Tet’ a con- 
‘Tract for 145 tons, for factory additions, to the Des Moines 
Bride  & Iron Works. The Chicago, Milwaukee & &t. 
a has ordered from the American Bridge Company, 
u ) on of rods for a Howe truss (timber ) bridge. The 

“non has ordered 140 tons of bridge work from the Wis- 
Consin Bridge Company. We quote plain material from 
< te Sc. to 1.68¢., Chieago; from store, 1.80c. to 1.90c., 

rag ntet Although plate business is one of the quietest 
ranches s of the market the Illinois Stec. Company continues 
Teceive enough specifications to keep its mill in regular 
Eastern mills are reported making concessions 
_ vrices on plates up to 80 in. wide, but the leading com- 
Miles tinue to hold at 1.40e., Pittsburgh. We quote mill 
fat 1.58¢, to 1.68¢,, Chicago; store prices, 1.80c. to 

‘s ulcago, 

imp eneets.—The sheet market continues to, show steady 
fact, ut and the volume of new business ig more satis- 
‘Han im any other branch of the trade exeepting 
Dow ite preduets. The open recognition, of the «prices 
a au ed and the adoption of the new differentials.on gal- 
Mark, vcets seem te have had a steadying effect on the 
oo Jobbers and manufacturing consumers of sheets 
su By disposed for a long time to purchase only for 
inr  2tPmnent om account of the trend of the mashes 
_ "Cc is either a marked increase in consumption re- 

‘ore confidence among buyers. Based on the price 


Operation 


cently 


of 3.20c., Pittsburgh, for No. 28 galvanized, in. carload lots 
to jobbers, the differentials ruling in the Chi market 
are as follows: No, 30, 3.68c.; No, 29, 3.48¢, ; No. 3.a8e. ; 
No. 27, 3.23¢.: Nos. 25 and 26, 3.0Be, : Nos. 23 and 24, 
2.88c.; Nos. 18 to 22, 2.78c.; Nos. 15 to 17, 2.63c.; Nos. 
12 to ‘14, 2,.48c.; Nos. 10 and 11, 2.38c. The differentials 
on black Sheets remain unchanged. No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets are quoted at 1.83c., Chicago, and No. 28 black, 
2.38c. Prices from store, Chicago, are: No. 10, 2.10c, to 
2.20c.; No. 12, 2.15c. to 2.25c. ; No, 28 black, 2.85c. to 2.95c. ; 
No. 28 galvanized, 3.65c, to 3.75c. 


Bars.—Specifications on agricultural contracts are very 
satisfactory and in some directions there is improvement in 
the amount of new business. Reports continue of the price 
of 1.35c., Pittsburgh, on soft steel bars, but only on desirable 
orders and from mills which do not hold annual contracts 
on which prices are guaranteed against a decline. There is 
a little improvement in the current demand for bar iron and 
there has been a fairly steady demand from contractors for 
concrete bars. We quote as follows: Soft steel bars, 1.58c.; 
bar iron, 1.35c. to 1.40c.; hard steel bars rolled from old 
rails, 1.45c. to 1.50¢., all Chicago. From store, soft steel 
bars, 1.80c. to 1.90c. 


Rods and Wire.—The wire mills in the Chicago dis- 
trict, which supply the greater part of the Western trade, are 
reported running practically full. The weather has been 
very favorable for fall trade in fence and this is keeping up 
the demand for barb wire, fence wire and field fence. The 
manufacturing demand is on a normal basis. Jobbers’ ear- 
load prices, which are quoted to manufacturing buyers, are 
as follows: Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, 1.68c.; wire 
nails, 1.88c.; painted barb wire, 1.S8¢.; galvanized, 2.18c., 
all Chicago. 


Merchant Steel.—The mills report that specifications 
and new orders for merchant steel were better during Oc 
tober than in September. Shipments were a little less during 
October, a natural movement, owing to the fact that the 
heavy summer shipments go into agricultural implements for 
the fall trade. Orders from store for all kinds of merchant 
steel have shown a remarkable increase in the past 10 days. 
The last week in the month is usually a light one in store 
orders, but there was unusual activity in this trade last 
week. The railroads are conspicuous in purchases from 
stock, a8 their purchasing departments have been held under 
such restrictions the past summer that they no longer have 
time to obtain mill shipments. On a recent order for 400 
tons of plates for car repair work it was necessary to pur- 
chase from store so as to obtain immediate shipment. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Detroit, Mich., adyertised recently for 
6300 tons of water pipe, but all bids were rejected and it is 
not knowa here whether the business. will be readvertised 
or placed with a Detroit foundry. No other large specifica- 
tions are reported in the market. The leading pipe ‘interest 
booked several small lettings last week amounting to about 
1500 tons. The season for laying pipe is about over in the 
North, and interest from now on will center in .contracts 
for winter shipment. On current business we quote, per net 
ton, Chicago, as follows: Water pipe, 4-in., $27; 6 to 12 in., 
$26 ; 16-in. and up, $25, with $1 extra for gas, pipe, 


Old Material.—There are indications of restlessness in 
the scrap market after a long period of stagnation. The 
prices being paid by consumers are no higher, but dealers 
find it easier to dispose of their material and there is a 
strong undercurrent in the market growing out of the pros- 
pect.of an early buying movement on the part of the rail- 
roads in the market for finished material. A manufacturer 
at Racine has purchased 1000 tons of cast scrap and there 
have been several other transactions running into round 
lots. The leading rolling mill interest has been buying 
wrought scrap recently and a new steel interest has made 
purchases of low phosphorus steel scrap. Dealers are find- 
ing it a little more difficult to dispose of rerolling rails, 
as the mills have picked up large stocks this fall and are 
not active buyers. Any advancing tendency in the market 
will be held in check for some time by the fact that stocks 
have been accumulating. Many of the dealers have taken 
in large stocks of material at their yards in the past two 
or three months and most of the buyers in this market are 
also carrying good stocks. The prices quoted below are for 
delivery to buyers’ works, all freight and 
paid. Sellers of scrap usually receive ane ee i ae this 
district, owing to high switching aoe 
are per gross toh, delivered, Chicago: 
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The following quotations ate per net ton: 





Iron angles and splice bars........... $14.00 to $14.50 

SO OE I oa i aie ire o.0.9 5-4.0'0-49 © 19.50 to 20.00 

ee ie ere ere 19.50 to 20.00 

No, 1 ra'lroad wrought.............. 11.75 to 12.25 

No, 2 railroad wrought.............. 10.75 to 11.25 

Springs, knucklés and couplers........ 11.50 to 12.00 

Locomotive tires, smooth............. 17.00 to 17.50 

Dies eee TORR og oi wile ee tceae 10.50 to 11.00 
See ere 8.25to 8.75 

Machine shop turnings............... 7.00to 7.50 

Cast and mixed horings.............. 4.75to 5.25 

Pes ih  IIE A 3 Jie 0 Ws 20584 00-005 1000 to 10.50 

See a 5 a ets an»,  o:0'ed 4 ata 8.00 to 8.50 

, No, 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings... 8.50to 9.00 
of ee eS Eee Eee CL EEL Te 14.00 to 14.50 
cl Was DOE BIG 6-6 ai b. 0 5:6:6 middie bie 03% 12.50 to 13.00 
#| Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 10.75 to 11.25 
{ Railroad malleable...............+.-- 11.00 to 11.50 
f Agricultural malleable................ 10.50 to 11.00 
PEOS BG TMOD. 6.5 ike ovine heise sosicos 9.00 to 9.50 





Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 1, 1910. 
The first move toward curtailment of pig iron produc- 
tion in this territory developed during the week, the basic 
makers taking the initiative. One Lehigh Valley stack went 
out and one Schuylkill Valley furnace will be blown out 
this week, while several others are expected to follow in the 
near future. The market shows little change, transactions 
being closely confined to the foundry grades. While there 
is the same expectant feeling that a better market is in sight, 
buying lacks snap. ‘There has been a trifle better inquiry 
for some classes of finished products, plates particularly 
showing up more strongly, although immediate orders are 
light. The report current that a large buyer in this terri- 
tory had succeeded in breaking the price for heavy plates is 
denied by the supposed purchaser, who claims that the order 
has not been placed. Inquiries for steel rails from some of 
the large Eastern roads for next year’s requirements are ex- 
pected almost any day. No movement is reported in steel 
billets, prices of which could be shaded for tonnage. Both 
iron and steel bars have been dull. A waiting market with 
lower quotations is noted for old material, 


Iron Ore.—Some interest is shown in the outcome of 
the deliberation on lake ore prices for next year now under 
way. There has been no inquiry for ores. Importations 
at’ this port for the week ending October 29 aggregated 
12,950 tons, valued at $35,131. The largest single cargo of 
iron ore ever received at this port came in Saturday, the 
steamship Sir Ernest Cassel arriving from Narvik, Sweden, 
with 9800 tons of Swedish ore. The classification of im- 
portations at this port in September is as follows: Spanish 
and Mediterranean, 40,237 tons; Cuban, 32,200 tons; New- 
foundland, 17,825 tons; Swedish, 6454 tons... September 
importations of Cuban ore at the port of Baltimore aggre- 
gated 83,600 tons. 

Pig Iron.—There is a very fair volume of inquiry for 
foundry grades for both prompt and early 1911 delivery, 
but, outside of the requirements of the cast iron pipe makers, 
the tonnages being figured on run rather small. No par- 
ticular betterment in actual sales is reported; in fact, sales 
during the week probably aggregate less than during the 
previous one. A Delaware River cast iron pipe foundry, 
which inquired last week for 5000 tons of analysis iron 
for early next year, has placed orders for a portion at 
$14.70, delivered, for Northern iron. Other pipe foundries 
in this district are in the market for moderate lots, but 
so far have only bought some small lots of off grade iron 
at about $14.25, delivered. A Virginia pipe maker placed an 
order with a local furnace for about 2000 tons of low 
grade Virginia iron for early 1911 delivery and is un- 
derstood to be figuring on a further purchase, About an 
even volume of smal] lot buying for prompt delivery is 
reported in the higher grades of foundry iron. A stronger 
disposition to get at least a portion of the first quarter's 
requirements placed is noted and sales either for prompt or 
first quarter are made in carloads to a few hundred tons 
at $15.75 to $16, delivered, for standard brands of No. 2 
X foundry. There has been a better movement in Vir- 
ginia foundry iron, but in very few instances will sellers 
contract for delivery beyond the next three months. The 
general quotation for No. 2 X foundry, and in the ma- 
jority of instances also for No. 2 plain, is $13.25, furnace, 
although spot lots can in instances be done at $13. With 
the most favorable freight rate into this district, the 
minimum quotation on the former basis is $16.05, which is 
about the best that can be done, except for’ odd spot lots. 
A little more inquiry for rolling mill forge is reported, 
| quantities ranging up to a few hundred tons, on which 
, quotations range from $14.50 to $14.75, delivéred. No 
a sales of importance are reported. There is still a lack 
sr of interest in the basic market. Sellers’ ideas of prices 
2 for first quarter and half delivery range from $15 to $15.50, 
delivered, although for prompt iron $14.75 to $15 could 
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readily be done, but outside of the small inqui recently 
reported no interest is shown by melters. Litt), demand 


for standard low phosphorus iron is reported, althouch some 
inquiry for misfit iron is noted. Standard brands are firm 
at $22.50, delivered here. The accumulation of stocks and 
the lack of demand for basic iron have resulted in some 
producers making curtailments in production. One stack 
of the Empire Steel & Iron Company at Catasauqua, was 
blown out last week. One Heckscher, at Swedeland, wij 
go out this week, and one Longdale, in Virginia, was blown 
out last week; indications point to the blowing out of one 
or more stacks in the Lehigh Valley district in the nea 
future. Princess Furnace, in Virginia, will be blown out 
for repairs toward the close of the month, to be idle prob. 
ably six weeks. These various curtailments will, it is be. 
lieved, help the situation in this territory to some extent, 
although the amount of iron on furnace banks has not been 
heavy enough, as a rule, to influence the market. The fol. 
lowing range of prices represents the market for standard 
brands delivered in buyers’ yards in this vicinity, either 
for shipment during the remainder of the year, and ip 
some instances the first quarter of 1911: 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No, 2 X foundry.$15.75 to $16.00 


HRastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 plain..... 15.25 to 15.50 
Virginia, No. 2 X foundry.......:.... 16.00 to 16,25 
pA Mi a | Sr 16.00 to 16.25 
SR APNE as wth ntere hiuté outa diaiece 68a elena 14.50 to 14.75 
BR AW biete's: ise RN Woe $04 rei dna see 14.75 to 15.00 


Standard low phosphoruS............seeeeee. 22.50 


Ferromanganese.—A further scattered small lot in- 
quiry is noted, with one concern in the market for about 50 
tons for first half delivery. Prices appear a shade easier, 
$38.75 to $39, Baltimore, about representing the market. 

Billets.—The demand is still confined to small prompt 
lots for early delivery. There have been no inquiries of suf- 
ficient size to test the market, but there is little doubt that 
the present quotation, $26, delivered, for ordinary open 
hearth rolling billets, would be shaded 50c. a ton for desira- 
ble orders. Forging billets are firm at $28, Eastern mill, 
with the usual extras for high carbons and special sizes. 


Plates.—There is more inquiry and in some instances 
mills have had a little better run of small orders. Makers 
are bidding on some 3000 tons for two merchant ships, while 
quotations for plates for several torpedo boat destroyers are 
also being figured on. Reports that an Eastern consumer 
had placed orders for 2000 tons of tank plates for a gas 
holder at a sharp concession from recent prices is denied 
by the supposed purchasers, who state that they are in no 
haste to place the business. Producers in this district are 
apparently maintaining pretty firmly the quotation of 1.55c,, 
delivered in this territory. 

Structural Material.—No new local propositions of any 
importance have come out, although fabricators are bidding 
on some fair-sized work in other districts, and one order, for 
a power house in Washington, D. C., requiring 900 tons, 
has been placed. The Union League addition is expected 
to be closed the current week. The bulk of the recent 
business has been small and of a miscellaneous character, 
aggregating a somewhat smaller volume. Prices for plain 
shapes appear to be firm at 1.55c. minimum, delivered in this 
territory. 

Sheets.—A very fair run of orders, mostly small and 
for prompt delivery, is reported. In the aggregate these 
reach a good total, and mills in this district continue fully 
engaged and report a marked urgency by customers for 
prompt deliveries. Quotations are well maintained, Easter 
makers holding firmly the following range of prices for 
prompt deliveries: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 24 
2.60c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.80¢.; No. 28, 2.90¢. 

Bars.—The demand continues dull, Current orders are 
small. Prices are fairly well held for the class of business 
offered, but the market has not been seriously tested. For 
ordinary specifications refined iron bars are quoted at 1.40c. 
to 1.45e., delivered in this vicinity. Steel bars have been ® 
shade quieter, with the price firmly held at 1.55c., delivered. 

Coke.—Interest is being shown in furnace coke for next 
year’s delivery, but buyers and sellers are slightly apart 0? 
ideas as to prices. Producers are holding at $1.65 to $1.85, 
at oven, for forward coke, while consumers’ ideas of prices 
are around $1.55 to $1.65. Not much business has been 
done, but a better volume is anticipated in the near future. 
There has been a scattered demand for foundry coke, with 
sales mostly confined to small lots, with prices for estab- 


lished brands ranging from $2.20 to $2.40, at oven. The 
lowing range of prices, per net ton, about represents te 
market for delivery in this vicinity : 
Connellsville furnace coke............+-: $3.85 to $4.10 
Somat sock nan cw iwi ceed cesee 440 to 4.75 
Mountain furnace coke............. wees 845 to 3.70 
WounGry GH: . ss oo cotcccdcthesl cane . 4.00 to 4.35 


Old Material.—A waiting market characterizes the local 
situation. Most consumers are well supplied for the near 
future and make purchases at bargain prices only. (¢ ® 


} 
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» steel mills has purchased 2000 tons of strictly ton, at oven, for spot shipment and $1.70 on contract. Con- 


-” vy melting steel at $13.75, delivered, but is now 


out >. area Other mills offer down to $13 for this 
grade iply as fixing a price, as material is not wanted. 
Inder be circumstances it is difficult to name a market 
quota for steel scrap, although $13.75 is easily the top 
of t irket. Rolling mill grades are inactive and tenders 
J, even at the lower quotations named for some 
il to arouse the interest of buyers. While to a 
nt neminal, the following quotations about repre- 
sept scllers’ ideas of the market for deliveries in buyers’ 
vards, castern Pennsylvania and nearby points, carrying a 
' ite of 45e. to $1.35 per gross ton: 


No. 1 steel serap and crops........... sine to $13.75 
15.50 to 16.00 


jarge 


fraig 
treig 





Oo teel rails, rerolling..........ee0. 0 
Low PROMSROEITss.0 50k <# se an chee 19.00 to 19.25 
Old steel’ SMES: poke wee caecutheeenaeed 20.00 te 20.50* 
Old irom. MBG GL Bien SN eae as 26.50 to 27.50* 
Old {rom.; PREM ie w < 9:6 sige 4 eres 2-0.teed 18.00 to 18.50* 
Old car Win hes kas 6852 dset baeleke 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.........s.es66 16.00 to 16.50 
Wrought 490M  SAMOls dics sic fe's a 0ee vac 12.75 to 13.25 
No. 1 fo@@h Mss 0.506 cobean Oo nep hss 11.50 to 12.00 
No, 2 HOMO WOM dec etccvcedectss tens 7.50to 8.00 
Wrought. CUFMtMBE Os oc cs cee ARN 8.50 to 9.00 
Cast borings eee e eee eeee eres eeeeesese 8.50 to 9.00 
Machiner?. GROG, aisu0.000+cb weeeeaane 14.00 to 14.50 
allroad MIARIORBIO.. ..62.0:. cies 0 cea Oe 13.50 to 14.00 
Crate POS cicka) wie, orcisla: 0:0.6asd send ueneeee 11.50 to 12.00 
St SUM i Sid vss nies ee avd ica ices 4 ee 10.00 to 10.50 


Nominal. 





Matthew Addy & Co., pig iron, ore, coal and coke mer- 
chants, with offices at 740-741-742 Real Estate Trust Build- 
ug, Philadelphia, Pa., will remove this week to rooms 409- 
{11 in the same building. S. C. Ludwig, for many years 
issociated with the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, Phil- 
adelphia, has resigned and is now with the sales department 
of Matthew Addy & Co. 

++ 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, November 1, 1910. 


Iron Ore.—Shipments continue to fall off and will be 
very light this month. All the barges of the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Company will be in port by the end of the week 
and the steamers of that company are expected to load 
their last cargoes by November 19. We quote prices as 
follows: Old Range Bessemer, $5; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.75; 
Uid Range non-Bessemer, $4.20; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $4. 

Pig Iron.—The local market shows more activity than 
for some time in the volume of inquiries from this territory. 
While not many sales were reported, and some of the in- 
quiries previously noted are still pending, the general feeling 
shows an improvement. A Kentucky steel company is in 
the market for 6500 tons of basic, 1000 tons for delivery in 
each November and December and 1500 tons per month dur- 
ng the first quarter. There is also a local inquiry for 1000 
to 2000 tons of basic for the first half. A local foundry is 
n the market for 2000 tons of No. 2 foundry for the first 
half. A Canton foundry has an inquiry out for 500 tons of 
each Northern and Southern No. 2 for the first half. An 
Erie, Pa., manufacturer wants 1000 tons of No. 2 foundry 
for the same delivery, and some smaller inquiries have come 
from the same locality. A radiator company is asking for 
prices on 1000 tons of Southern iron for November and 
December delivery, and a Mansfield stove manufacturer 
wants 500 tons of No. 2 Southern for the first half. A 
northern Ohio foundry has an inquiry out for 500 tons of 
No. 2 Northern for the first half. There is a northern 
Obio inquiry for 1500 tons of gray forge for December, Jan- 
uary and February delivery. A Canton plant is in the 
market for 500 tons of charcoal iron for the remainder of 
the year and an unspecified tonnage for its first half require- 
I No change is apparent in the price situation. Sales 
are being made at $14, Cleveland and Valley furnace, for 
trst half delivery. For local delivery, after the first of the 
year, $14.25 to $14.50, delivered, are the ruling quotations. 
Southern iron appears firm, at $11.50 for the first quarter, 
Sut many consumers are still holding out for $11. For 
pr shipment and for the remainder of the year we 

delivered, Cleveland, as follows: 


SSCEMECP 2.5 cpu hous o bea Se Oe ae eee 15.90 
rthern foundry, No, 1......ceeee8. $14.50 to 15.00 
thern foundry, No. 2......0e.e00e 14.00to 14.5 

OFBO... -.o.4.00 been Rae oak oe ee 1.-oe = 14. 
uhern foundry, No. Ziti. si ecauees 15.85 


kson Co. silvery, 8 per cent. silicon. 19.08 to 19.25 


Coke.—Some Wise County, Virginia, foundry coke is 
sold in this market in competition with the Connells- 

vile Drands. Sales are being made at about $2, at oven, 
“is equivalent to about $2.50, Connellsville. The Vir- 
7 reight rate to Cleveland is $2.10, as compared with 
> rom the Connellsville region. The market continues 
qu : both foundry and furnace grades. We quote stand- 
ar nnellsville furnace coke at $1.55 to $1.65 per net 


nelisville 72-hour foundry coke is held at $2.10 to $2.25 for 
spot shipment and $2.25 to $2.50 for the remainder of the 
year and the first half. 


Finished Iron and Steel,—Several of the mill agen- 
cies report an improvement in the volume of orders and the 
general situation in this territory is regarded as better. 
Some manufacturing plants are getting a larger volume of 
business and are specifying somewhat more freely on con- 
tracts. The hesitancy that has prevailed among buyers for 
several weeks over the placing of orders because of the be- 
lief that price reductions might be secured by waiting ap- 
pears to have about disappeared and orders are being more 
freely placed for material that is actually needed. The de- 
mand for steel bars is holding up well and prices are firmly 
maintained. Little new bar business is coming out, as con- 
sumers are nearly all under contract. Good specifications 
are coming from the implement trade. The demand for 
plates, which has been quiet for some time, shows quite an 
improvement. Some of the boiler and tank shops have been 
getting some good orders and have placed contracts for the 
plates required, which have been accompanied with liberal 
specifications, Plate prices are being firmly maintained ex- 
cept by a few mills making the narrow sizes. There has 
been some inquiry for plate contracts for the first quarter, 
and sozae =f the mills will probably soon begin to take on 
tonnas,* for that delivery at current prices. The demand for 
small lets of structural material is fairly active, but no new 
work requiring round tonnages is coming out. Prices are 
being firmly maintained at 1.40c., Pittsburgh. The demand 
for sheets continues quite active. Prices on galvanized sheets 
are firm, but there are reports that in some cases black 
sheets are being shaded $1 a ton. The demand for iron bars 
is a little more active, some good specifications having come 
from railroads for repair work. We quote iron bars at 
1.30c., at mill, but this price is being shaded slightly. 


Old Material.—A better feeling has developed among 
some of the dealers during the week and they are holding 
for higher prices than are prevailing. Others declare that 
there is no foundation for a firmer tone in the market. 
The demand continues light, mills baying only in small lots. 
Heavy melting steel and busheling scrap show more activity 
than other grades. The Erie and Wheeling & Lake Erie 
railroads received bids November 1 on lists containing in- 
definite tonnages, An obvious error appeared in this report 
September 22 and later issues, prices in the first section of 
the list being stated as per net ton.” This should have read 
per gross ton. Prices are steady and unchanged. Dealers’ 
prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


Ce. OU os oray a i 9 die bah ena ih .00 to 0 S058 50 


pee MEO RUNES co's Sg Vas a Cav trekeeel 00 t 
Bivel COP MEMGs a. 6a Coe i RRA 00 te 26-00 
Heavy melting steel...............6- 13.00 to 18.25 
Cope ee WEI a bn bao oc a5-50 oman ted 4.00 to 14.50 
Relaying rails, 50 "b. and over........ 22.50 to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable................ 12.00 to - 50 
Railroad malleable... ........ ss.seees 13.00 to 13.50 
Light bundled sheet scrap............ 9.00 to 1950 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
ron ORS OR k es ss «2,4. desi een $21.00 to $21.50 
CE WE iia i n'e.5 6 x9 cinch ab eae 50to 6.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings... 6.25 6.50 
Steel axle turnings....... 60000 deddee -T5to 9.00 
eee ere 11.00 11.50 
No, 1 railroad wrought.........+s0.. 13.00 to 13.50 
NO DT GMM ote eee csccbesceiaecdeed 11.50 to 12.00 
PUR PORN 6d oi Cais COTES Se EWISA 10.50 to 11.00 
Berdled ti. SCOP. «ides occhus sve vans 11.00 to 11.50 
en 


Birmingham 
BigMINGHAM, ALA., October 31, 1910. 


Pig Iron.—While the inquiry the past week has been 
very large—much larger, in fact, than for some weeks— 
yet the volume of business actually booked by Southern pro- 
ducers was far from satisfactory. Such buying as was 
recorded was at the expense of the price schedule that has 
been nominally quoted now for some weeks. The bulk of 
the tonnage placed was on a basis of $11, Birmingham, and 
the deliveries are practically all limited to the next 90 days. 
Pipe makers continue to take small tonnages of certain 
grades when they can be had at a concession. It is gener- 
ally conceded that $11 is the absolute bottom for 
iron, and it is thought that if such a bg were made gen 
eral for delivery over the first half of 1911 heavy tories 
would immediately result. The large volume of inquiry re- 
cently tends to confirm this belief, but 
many producers in the South can well 
extended delivery at such a figure. 
the business that is Paes placed 
to the furnaces North or <a e 


] 


willing to give away 

compared wi ee It 
We en See | 
ents, so that st 
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m. Jt is estimated that Oe 
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THE IRON AND METAL MARKETS 


little from the record for October 1. This in itself is an 
item of considerable encouragement to producers. There 
are numerous predictions of car shortage during the coming 
winter months; already there is a great scarcity of coal cars 
for moving Alabama coal to new fields where a demand has 
sprung up by reason of the summer strikes in other coal 
fields. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—No bookings of consequence are re- 
ported by the Alabama pipe makers for the week just closed. 
Shipments continue at about the same rate as for some 
months. Quotations remain at about the. following sched- 
ule for water. pipe, per net ton, f.o.b. cars at foundries this 
immediate district: 4 to 6 in., $22; 8 to 12 in.,; $21; over 
12-in., $20, gas pipe taking the usual differential of $1 per 
ton higher. 

Old Material.—Listlessness still pervades the scrap 
market, with quotations nominally as follows: 








So Sh at sada ak bites &o be eed + $15.00 to $15.50 
ee EE EI ts oe ec seibecteoceeor 13.00 to 13.50 
Old: :ebeni> qieless tia i. Woe ee SO. GN 14.50 to 15.00 
No.; 1 railroad wrought............... 13.00. to 13.50 
No, 2 railroad wrought... ......-.se8. 9.00to 9.50 
yh a Pee ce + os tes ete cy hes v's 8.00 to 8.50 
Mo. 2 GOS NRE Ts 7 580 2h. ae 7.50to 8.00 
Be, 2 REIT aia tied s cuits dma 5 08 9.50 to 10.00 
Sh Rede rae aS bs Go 2 wkleincaen eo 6 4 11.50 to _ 12.00 
Trams GROOM. Ii IT Seed 950 to 10.00 
Standard car wheels............-.+5 10.50 to 11.00 
Light cast and stove plate... ........ 8.00 to 8.50 

e . 7 

Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, November 2, 1910.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—-Increasing sales and inquiries improve the 
situation with local agencies. A Cincinnati foundry has 
contracted for 700 tons of Northern and 800 tons of South- 
ern No. 2 foundry. A southern Ohio firm bought 1500 tons 
of Northern foundry and an Indianapolis melter signed for 
a good sized tonnage of both Northern and Southern foun- 
dry, all deliveries for the first half of next year. A number 
of other orders, ranging from 50 to 300 tons, have been 
booked for this same delivery. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, the outlook continues to grow encouraging, but 
prices remain at the previously reported low level. Southern 
foundry can be purchased at $11, Birmingham basis, for this 
year and delivery extended into the first quarter of next at 
the same figure, although the regular quoted price is $11.50 
for shipment extending through the first half. Northern 
iron does not seem to be able to get above $14, Ironton, for 
this year and contracts with some interests could probably 
be made at this same figure for shipment until April next, 
although $14.50 is the quoted price for first half contracts, 
A noticeable feature of the present market is ‘that in actual 
sales made the difference in price between the regular stand- 
ard foundry and lower grades does not appear to have been 
maintained. A local inquiry for 7500 tons of steel-making 
iron for delivery extending through the first quarter is ex- 
pected to be closed soon and another for 1200 tons of 
Northern foundry from a nearby concern will also doubt- 
less be closed before next week. The weekly letter of Mat- 
thew Addy & Co. says: “One of the interesting sales of the 
week was to a large foundry that tried in vain to buy at 
present prices for delivery over the second quarter of next 
year. Finally, finding that no furnace would make such a 
contract, it bought iron to be placed in storage in November 
and December, to be paid for promptly, but the furnace to 
carry free of storage charges for nine months. In this way 
the foundry makes sure next year of cheap iron, for the in- 
terest charges which will acerue before the iron is melted 
will be cheap insurance against an advance in the market.” 
For immediate delivery and for the remainder of the year, 
based on freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 
from Tronton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry......... $14.75 to $15.25 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry......... 14.25to 14.75 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry......... 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............. 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft............. 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern gray forge................. 13.50 to 14.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon............... 19.20 
Lake Superior coke, No. 1............ 16.20 to 16.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. 2............ 15.70 to 16.20 
Lake Superior coke, No. 3............ 15.20 to 15.70 
Standard Southern car wheel......... 25.25 to 25.75 
Lake Superior car wheel............. 22.25 to 22.75 


Coke.—For November-December shipment a_ small 
amount of Connellsville furnace coke has been bought, and 
the usual number of small foundry coke orders have been re- 
ceived the past week. Furnace coke is quoted in all three 
fields at $1.65 to $1.85 per net ton, at oven, but spot ship- 
ment of some of the lower grades would shade the first named 
figure. The average contract price of $2.25 for foundry coke 
is the same in the Wise County, Pocahontas and Connells- 


ville districts. For immediate shipment $2 can be done on 
some grades. 


Coal.—A serious car shortage is im’sight, and one lange 
interest has been forced to cut down the output of its mines 
over 40 per cent., as it has no cars in’ which to ship its prod- 
uct. A large number of the cars furnished are also claimeg 
to be in very bad condition and delays en route for repairs 
are frequent. Pocahontas lump and egg coal is «uoted at 
$2.25; standard ‘splint lump at $1.85 to $2; run-of-mines 
$1 to $1.25, and slack around 90c. at mines. The demand jg 
good for all grades, except slack, but prompt deliveries are 
hard to make on account of the car shortage, which is cor. 
tain to be worse when cold weather begins, 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is no change jn the 
quiet conditions that have prevailed for the past few weeks. 
New contracts are scarce and mill agencies do not look 
for any immediate improvement. — Agricultural implement 
material has furnished a better tonnage than any other clagg 
of orders. The warehouse price on structural materia] js 
about 1.90c. and that of steel bars, 1.80c. 


Old Material.—Local dealers continue to report only 
smal] sales to fill immediate requirements of foundries, 
Only light tonnages are being bought by dealers. Prices for 
delivery in buyers’ yards, Cincinnati and southern Ohio, are 
as follows: 


No. 1 railroad wrovght, net ton....... $12.50 to $13.00 
Cast BOTEEE « WOE BOR. ee AG 4.50 to 5.00 
Steel turmings, net ton...... 2.064566. 6.00 to 7.00 
No. 1 cast scrap, met TOM... .cccccaee 11.50 to 12.50 
ee SO Ly ao 5 v.00 b. 00.0 2 eee 8.00 to 9.00 
Old iron axles, net ton.../........... 17.50 to 18.50 
Old iron rails, gross tom..........686. 14.50 to 15.00 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up, gross ton. 22.50 to 23.50 
Old car wheels, gross tom............ 12.00 to 13.00 


Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 12.00to 12.50 





Buffalo 


BuFFALO, N. Y., November 1, 1910. 

Pig Iron.—Inquiry is keeping up well, both for current 
quarter and 1911 deliveries. Consumers manifest a fairly 
zood buying interest, although sales for the past week have 
not been as heavy as the preceding week. The orders coming 
in have, as a rule, been for smaller quantities. The larger 
portion of new business was for foundry grades, but some 
malleable was included and one 5000-ton order for basic 
from a Chicago steel company, for delivery before the close 
of navigation at current quarter price. Prices for most 
grades are showing a slightly stronger tendency, furnaces 
in this district not exhibiting any eagerness to secure 1911 
business at going prices and not attempting to meet the 
extremely low delivered prices quoted to New England 
consumers by some Southern iron interests. Uniformly 
heavy shipments are now going out from furnaces week 
after week and in increasing volume. Furnacemen consider 
the outlook encouraging and are generally inclined to the 
opinion that the end of the slack period has been reached 
except as regards railroad business. We quote as follows 
for current quarter and first half of 1911: 


MO. 3, GOOG 66.6 ccs leslvniow bends $14.75 to $15.25 
PR Fk ET ah «>in case Ob 00h kee Gl 14.25 to 14.75 
Se, se es oa bone ost eee ee oar 14.00 to 14.25 
News fowmmOrysicia fo Sal hee Sov id 13.75 to 14.00 
2008 LOTBO 66 53) cd sea eo de CoKER: exe . 18.75 to 14.00 
SEED. nt. cade oka ea kabee ce 14.25 to 14.75 
PS Su Lees Cecteetekbcan 4 cee 14.25 to 14.75 
Charcoal’ . 600. oF AA GS 18.00 to 18.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Orders continne to come 
along in fair volume and the feeling prevalent is that the 
outlook is favorable for a latge increase in business as soo! 
as election is over and the cause for a waiting attitude pre 
served in some quarters on that account is removed. There 
is continued active demand for tin plate and for wire 
products. The local agency of the leading interest has added 
considerably to its force of salesmen in connection with the 
solicitation of business for shipment from its warehouses 
and it is understood that these salesmen ate meeting with 
considerable success in obtaining orders’ for prompt ship- 
ment. ‘The Jones & Laughlin Stéel Company has been 
awarded contract for the sheet piling to ‘be used in connec 
tion with the government work at Oswego. The Canadian 
export trade continues active and contracts are being placed 
by Canadian jobbers and consumers for requirements for 
bar products covering the first half of next year. Little 
new work has developed in structural lines during the week. 
A nhumber of structural steel bridges for Erie Barge Canal 
contracts are being figured and for two local buildings Te 
quiring small tonnages. The H. C. Harrower Company 
was low bidder for the steel work on the revised plans for 
the Haberstro Building, Buffalo, 275 tons. 

Old Matérial.—The market is exhibiting some signs of 
improvement and a considerably ‘better ‘feeling is evident. 
The demand is ‘picking up in a number of*lines, particularly 
in ¢ar wheels. Consumers are a little more inclined to Duy 
for future needs and dealers are booking more business than 
for some time. Prices have not been affected by the awak- 
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ae ud, exeept car wheels, which haye advanced 


lightly. \Ve quote as follows, per gross. ton, f.0.b. Buffalo : 
Hi melting steele oiebreei IVY $12.00 to $12.50 
Low OSPhOrus Stl). oieie sigic vovie ses 17.00 to 17.50 
No i\ilroad wrought. I ty Se 14.00to 14.50 
No iilroad and machinery cast scrap.. 13.25 to 13.50 
Old steel axlesu?. 380i ot SSUES 17.560 to 18.00 
Ol mn BROS. 004 lawcre edad a esNeds 23.00 to 23.50 
Ol WiCOIG eso oc hives s 05.5 bb0he bed 14.00 to 14.50 
Ia 1d metiGRE ous et tac oc tees acu 13.00 to 13.25 
Boi ple aCe. o iNet ee weee soe er ewesrs 10.00 to 10.50 
Lo tive grate, DA@rS. ....... ecw eee 10,50 to 11.00 
PIDe . «+ « con aan aan ane ee 10.50 to 11.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings.. 6.75 to T.00 
Ch cast DOFETIQB! se Hi ee SETH 6.25 to 6.50 
N usheHNg BPM» stiic0 Camidie'ah pine 11.25 to 12,00 


————— oe 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, October 26, 1910. 


Underlying conditions on the Pacific Coast are probably 
s healthy as in amy other section of the country, if not 
vet the slight improvement which has occurred in 
the iron and steel industry in other quarters is not reflected 
here. Aside from one or two lines the market continues to 
drag, and with the stock-taking period approaching there 

little hope of an accelerated movement before the middle 

the first quarter of 1911. The customary fall revival of 
distributive trade has failed to develop, and the heavy 
stocks held in local warehouses are diminishing but slowly, 
viving jobbers no reason to enter the market, Merchants 

( mill representatives alike complain of poor collections. 
[here is some movement @ structural material, but the 

iilding situation on the whole is poor, and the persistent 
dullness in some lines is attributed to this fact. Manufac- 

ers, moreover, are unwilling to take on large supplies in 

y of the unsettled labor conditions. Local importations 
of foreign steel are moderate at present, but arrivals at other 
points on the Pacific are large. Steel from Antwerp was 
the largest item in the importations at Los Angeles during 
Septem be ze. 


more sv, 





Bars.—Concrete construction work appears to be fairly 
active, as this material is being used for a number of local 
buildings, for harbor work and for many bridges, &c., in 
the interior. The movement of bars for reinforcing pur- 
poses, however, is considerably below expectations, and the 
majority of purchases are very small. Foreign bars, twisted 
n local shops, are coming into general use for this purpose. 
rhe larger manufacturing interests are confining their pur- 
chases of soft steel bars to the smallest possible limits and 

ear willing to continue this practice for some time. The 
small jobbing trade is nearly normal in most quarters, but 
s quiet locally, and the aggregate movement is highly un- 

lisfactory. Bars from store, San Francisco, are quoted 
| 2.25c. for iron and 2.45¢. for steel. 


Gh meme tC, 


Structural Material.—A good many extremely small 
0s are coming out, but few of the medium class on which 
val fabricators have relied for most of their business. The 
ontract for the Native Sons’ Hall, which was withheld for 
eral months, has been awarded to the Pacific Rolling Mill 
‘ompany, and Dyer Bros., San Francisco, have the Eagles’ 
Hall contract. The Central Iron Works has a small job 
the San Francisco Turn Verein building. A contract 
‘or about 125 tons for the Central Methodist Church has 
been let to the Western Iron Works. Two fair jobs have 
een let at Portland, Ore.—1800 tons for the Lipman,.Wolfe 
& Co. building and about 1000 tons for the Wilcox building— 
th being taken by the Northwest Steel Company. The 
t job in sight is the Oakland city hall, on which figures 
will 3 taken shortly. The Davis Estate building, San 
Francisco, 800 tons, will probably be let next week, 
‘nd figures are being taken on 850 fons ‘for the 
‘ortez Hotel at Sutter and Kearny streets. A local con- 
tor has taken about 100 tons for the Honolulu 
Y.M. C. A. Plans haye been completed for the Sacramento 
ity courthouse and the contract will probably be let 
‘n December, Figures are being taken on the Hogue build- 
'g at Seattle, Wash., 2000 tons, to be let October 31, and 
prospecting requirements at that place include the Bon 
Mar ue department store, 2000 tons, and the L. ©. Smith 
ouilding. It is reported that bids will be taken shortly on 
‘ree federal building at Bellingham, Wash. Plans are 
Pe ‘awn for a large office building at Montgomery and 
ie s'reets, San Francisco. Contracts are expected shortly 
rawbridge near Sacramento, Cal. and it is announced 
.\' ‘te Southern Pacific will build a steel bridge over the 
“an Joaquin River near Antioch, Cal. Beams and channels, 
 1n., from store, San Francisco, are quoted at 2.70c. 
Rails.—The tonnage booked since the middle of October 

\ light, but several substantial orders are expeectel 


* out during Nevember, the principal inquiry being 
sUre ilway interests. 


Pistes.—Marine plates, as a rule, are an item of very 
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little importance in the Pacific Coast trade, but some de- 
mand is likely to arise from a number of repair jobs on 
hand. A contract will also be let shortly for a steel steamer 
for the Puget Sound Navigation Company, which is expected 
to go to a San Francisco firm, and the Port of Portland 
Commission, Portland, Ore., will build a large steel towboat. 
Tank plates remain rather quiet. Manufacturers have plenty 
of work on hand and in prospect, but have sufficient stock 
for present requirements, and are not yet inclined to make 
much provision for the future. The Standard Oil Company 
is preparing to install 15 new stills at Richmond, Cal. 

Merchant Pipe.—The local distributive trade has shown 
scarcely any improvement for the last two months, and the 
outside demand is considerably below expectations. In the 
movement from manufacturer to jobber conditions are the 
reverse of those which existed a year ago, when large specu- 
lative orders were being placed for future delivery. Buying 
by merchants is at present limited to an oceasional carload, 
with no prospect of any general movement until after the 
turn of the year. The oil industry is getting into better 
condition, but a number of shallow wells are coming in and 
little new development is being started. Up to July the 
pipe tonnage was somewhat in excess of the same period of 
1909, but since then it has been steadily decreasing, and so 
far October has been about the dullest month of the year. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—While no very large orders have been 
booked conditions are more favorable than for some time, 
and the aggregate tonnage, composed of small scattered 
orders, compares favorably with former records. The city 
of Santa Cruz, Cal., has placed its order with the United 
States Pipe Company. The city of San Diego, Cal., has 
voted $340,000. bonds for extensions to the water system and 
will probably begin work about the first of the year. The 
town of Madera, Cal., is preparing plans for a complete 
municipal water system. 


Pig Iron.—Demand is almost entirely lacking, and the 
market is somewhat demoralized, Several cargoes of English 
and Scotch iron have recently been landed at Seattle, Wash., 
but arrivals here are not heavy and are partially taken up 
by former contracts. There is considerable accumulation in 
the hands of importers, however, and melters are taking no 
interest in the market. It is hardly possible to sell any- 
thing to arrive and spot offerings can be moved only at a 
sacrifice. A considerable tonnage of English and Continental 
iron is held at about $23, but this price can be obtained only 
in exceptional cases, and recent sales have been made at 
$22 or less. A somewhat higher price can be had for favored 
brands of Scotch iron, but the movement of such material 
is extremely small. 


Old Material.—Cast iron scrap continues to move in a 
small way, the majority of melters taking little interest. 
There is some activity in steel melting scrap, owing partly 
to the opening of a new plant, and sales amount to 4000 
tons have been made by one firm. Bates & Ohesebrough, 
who shipped a large tonnage to the Atlantie Coast earlier 
in the year, are not in the market at present. The prices 
obtained from local interests are considerably higher than 
those quoted on the material shipped East. There is no 
movement of railroad wrought. scrap locally, but good roll- 
ing mill scrap is quoted at $13 to $13.50 per net ton. Re- 
rolling rails are quiet, but prices are steadily maintained. 
Quotations based on recent transactions are as. follows: 
Cast iron scrap, per net ton, $18; steel melting scrap, per 
gross ton, $12.50; rerolling rails, $15 per net ton. The last 
of the structural scrap left from the fire of 1906, held by 
the Bank of California, has been sold to the San Francisco 
Iron & Metal Company. 


Se an 


St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, October 31, 1910. 

The seasonable weather now prevailing is giving some 
stimulus to general business. Houses catering to railroads 
find some improvement in the inquiry and count on an in- 
crease in the near future. Pig iron and coke are dull, the 
movement being mainly of a jobbing character, but there is 
rather more inquiry for pig iron, principally for first quarter 
of 1911. 

Coke.—The demand for coke is of a jobbing character, 
covering small lots, mainly for prompt shipment. A lead- 
ing mercbant seller reports the sale of 25 cars of Collinsville 
foundry to various parties. We continue to quote for Col- 
linsville 72-hour foundry, $2.15 for prompt and $2.35 for 
contract shipment, per net ton, at even. Complaint is grow- 
ing concerning car shortage in both the Pennsylvania and 
Virginia fields. . 

Wis iron past week proved to be an excep 
eas Ob iron in this market. The tetigte ) 
seems to bed Pod rare improvement 
expected until after November Bu; 
that large caked in the country —" in 
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and that that will prevent any advance in the market, con- 
sequently they are disposed to await the result. In one in- 
stance, however, a merchant house expresses the opinion that 
it is a favorable time to, buy and that it is doing so in the 
expectation of an active demand at better prices after elec- 
tion. We hear of the purchase by a local foundry of 2250 
tons Southern No. 2 foundry for shipment over the first 
half of 1911; also by another consumer of 900 tons, part 
Southern No. 2 and part No. 4 foundry, for the same ship- 
ment. We quote Southern No. 2 foundry for shipment over 
the remainder of the year, $11; for shipment over the first 
quarter, $11.25; over the first half, $11.50 f. o. b. Birming- 
ham. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The leading interest reports 
the demand for standard rails slow, with some inquiry from 
mining interests for light rails. For structural material 
there has been an active demand, but mainly for highway 
bridge work. Steel bars are dull as regards jobbers, but 
there is some inquiry from agricultural impiement manu- 
facturers and wagon makers. For track material the demand 
is moderate. 

Old Material.—Little business is passing, being mostly 
between dealers and at low figures. No improvement is 
looked for until the middle of November. The only railroad 
list on the market for the past week was 400 tons offered 
by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, which was closed out at 
inside prices. A feature of the past few weeks is the small 
offerings of the railroads. The list is nominally unchanged 
with respect to prices, but there are hardly sufficient trans- 
actions to make a market. We quote dealers’ prices as 
follows, per gross ton, f. o. b. St. Louis: 


TA Se ta G5 6 Lp sen Ae $14.00 to $14.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 12.25to 12.75 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

Sect . 0: SRGMOCIION 4 600 6:0.0'0 coed ecne 23.50 to 24.00 
ee ee a alan 65.6 eS bie ae SS 13.50 to 14.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 12.00 to 12.50 


Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 12.00 to 12.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 


eT NG I i aegis x'Sr0's a A A No, 9 4 pe $11.00 to $11.50 
See MS oS oa b's lw. db 0 6c 6 406m 18.50 to 19.00 
Se =O GENOD . bpc.c's de dled b ccd v octets 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............-. 12.00 to 12.50 
NO. 2 -TOURORE WHORERE. ....0.0.00005 2058 11.00 to 11.50 
SERIO MURS p aSie ban 54 6 occ senn sae 10.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth.............- 16.50 to 17.00 
ia. A NS TOTIIDs a :0 co k's u 00-0 0018.0 pinto 9.00to 9.50 
i. hin ons oS ot 900%. 0,8 ¥ 4:0 4.50to 5.00 
CN NE RR ee 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 9.00to 9.50 
le BO SP ore ees ee ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 9.00 to 9.50 
ee I eee 9.00 to 9.50 
Agricultural malleable................ 8.50to — 9.00 
ee DOE s os We e.d 453 se kin etn wo 2\0'6 * 9.00to 9.50 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap........ 8.50 to 9.00 
ne WG WERE. 5s k's cans vcs cess 8.00 te 8.50 
Machine shop turnings............... 7.50to 8.00 
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BERLIN, October 20, 1910. 


The chief interest of the market this week has been in 
the meeting of the Steel Works Union, which was held to- 
day at Diisseldorf for the purpose of taking action regard- 
ing prices of semimanufactured steel for the first quarter 
of 1911. Many of the members wanted to adopt higher 
prices, but it was voted to-day to leave them unchanged. 
It appears that the reason for not raising prices was the 
belief that the open hearth steel producers, who are not 
members, would be the chief gainers from such action. At 
present these independent producers are bidding sharply and 
successfully against the union for steel orders in the home 
market. By keeping just under the union’s prices they are 
able to hold a steady run of buyers, and their business would 
only be increased under higher union prices. This applies 
to the home market only, however, as the union allows con- 
sumers a drawback on exported finished products, which 
serves as a special stimulus to the export trade in products 
made from its material. Another fact in this connection is 
the prospect that the open hearth makers are soon to be re- 
inforced by the Niederrheinische Hiitte, the furnace com- 
pany of Prince Donnersmarck variously mentioned already 
in this correspondence. This concern is erecting a large 
rolling mill for producing the heavier forms of semirolled 
steel, and it will begin production within a few weeks. 

Another matter which came up at to-day’s meeting of the 
union was an application of the Bar Iron Convention to 
raise the allotments in barg 10 per cent. This convention 
met yesterday with the intention of advancing prices, but 
adjourned over pending action by the union. The latter, 
however, rejected the application, and the convention later 
declared business in bars for the first quarter of 1911 open 
at unchanged prices. It had been proposed to lift prices by 
2 marks per ton. The firm tenor of prices, however, is indi- 
cated by the fact that the Heavy Plate Convention two 





days ago voted to raise ordinary plates 2 marks. A pro- 
posal to raise boiler plates also was postponed. Corrugateg 
tubing was also advanced 2 marks. 

The union to-day gave out its usual monthly survey of 
the market, covering half-rolled material, rails and struc. 
tural shapes. Home consumers of steel material, says the 
report, have almost fully covered their requirements for 
the current quarter, the amounts taken being mostly greater 
than for previous quarters, and the foreign market is buy. 
ing in better volume. The foreign demand for stee| rails 
also keeps up. Grooved rails are quieter, and this is also 
true of the home market for mine rails, but the foreign 
market for the latter remains qnite active. The home de. 
mand for structural shapes has improved, and stil! better 
business is looked for now that the shipbuilders have re. 
turned to work. 

The latest news from the ore market indicates that the 
situation remains firm. Further advances for both home 
and foreign ores have been made. In the Siegerland district 
where a restriction of production by 15 per cent. is nomi: 
nally maintained, the mines are now producing to their fyl] 
capacity for the first time in several years. The stock of 
ores at the mines is being steadily depleted. Idle furnaces 
in that region are being blown in. Foreign ores are arriving 
in very large amounts this month—524,000 tons during the 
first ten days of the month, as compared with only 86,000 
tons last year. 

Now that the new Pig Iron Syndicate of Essen has be- 
gun to take orders for 1911 a somewhat more active trade 
in crude iron has set in, but the change is by no means 
marked, since most consumers had already contracted for 
their requirements for the first half of that year. 

Export business in bars has increased in volume this 
month, the export drawback of 6 marks per ton having 
gone into effect on the Ist. The mills are nearly all fully 
stocked with orders to the end of the year. The plate mar- 
ket is in satisfactory shape, although a quieter tone pre- 
vails. Medium thicknesses are in good demand. Ship plates 
are quieter. Machinery shops are receiving pretty fair 
orders, but prices remain unsatisfactory. The position of 
the hardware trade continues to improve slowly. 

Imports of iron and steel last month amounted to 51,281 
tons, against 36,920 tons last year; exports were 404,472 
tons, against 342,626 tons. For nine months imports were 
409,954 tons, against 333,949 tons, and exports, 3,575,844 
tons, against 2,879,487 tons. The surplus of exports over 
imports was 3,165,890 tons, against 2,545,538 tons. 


—- ~+. 


New York 


NEw York, November 2, 1910. 

Pig Iron.—The buying of foundry iron in this market 
in October was probably larger than in any other month of 
the year. It may also be said that there was a progressive 
decline in prices throughout the month. Furnaces that have 
held aloof from the market for some time in the expectation 
of a turn for the better have been at last willing to sell ra- 
ther freely for first quarter’s delivery, and competition has 
been sharp in a number of instances. In other cases there 
has been quiet buying without much competition, but the 
prices named have been so low as to make buying easy. 
Some large Eastern interests have been in the market, in- 
cluding foundries in New York and New Jersey and in 
Greater New York. New England machinery foundries have 
not been as active in the past week as in several weeks pre- 
ceding. Nearly all classes of foundries have been repre 
sented in the late buying. Apart from the purchases of the 
two large radiator interests, one of which has probably 
closed at various points for as much as 30,000 tons in Octo- 
ber and the other for somewhat less (in buying beginning in 
September and scattered over the past six weeks), most of 
the recent business for delivery in 1911 has been in 500 to 
1000 ton lots. Stocks, particularly of basic iron, have bee? 
increasing in the East and a blowing out moyement has be- 
gun. One furnace in the Lehigh Valley blew out last week 
and another will probably follow. A Schuylkill Valley fur- 
nace will blow out this week. One Virginia furnace has 
gone out and another will probably blow out this month. 
Our quotations are but little changed, but the minimum is 
more generally the basis of transactions than in the past 
two weeks. For tidewater deliveries we quote Northern No. 
2 foundry, $15.75 to $16; No. 2 X, $15.25 to $15.50; No. 2 
plain, $15.25; Southern No. 1 foundry, $15.50 to $16; No. 
2, $15.25 to $15.50. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—October was as good as °F 
better than September in all lines. The American Bridge 
Company took 21,000 tons, as against 19,000 tons in Sep- 
tember which, while not a very’ great increase in tonnage, '§ 
a fair per cent. and about represents the fatio of improv® 
ment in general. One bar iron mill reports that orders have 
been received in better volume the past week than for 
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nonths previous. Good specifications are being re- 
, steel bar contracts. The plate trade is not very 
Local consuming shops have little to do. Con- 
sid interest is being taken in the new battleship to 
be b by the Government. It will require 10,000 to 12,000 
tons nlates, shapes and bars, and bids go in December 1. 
Son the railroads are showing more disposition to con- 
tract or their requirements in certain lines. Business is 
stil | in structural lines, but several quite fair orders 
hay n closed recently. The Hay Foundry & [ron Works 
has ken 2000 tons for the Jacob Sinn warehouse in New 
York City; Levering & Garrignes, 550 tons for a stockhouse 
for H. G. Hupfel Brewery in Brooklyn and 350 tons for 
a storage Warehouse at Brement and Noll streets, in Brook- 
ivn: the MeClintie-Marshall Construction Company, 400 
tons for the Press Building in Pittsburgh and 1750 tons for 
the Cortlandt street ferry work for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in New York; the American Bridge Company, 2000 
tons for the Philadelphia & Reading grade crossing elimina- 
tion work at Port Richmond, 200 tons of truss rods for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and will also get the Florida 
East Coast Railroad work, 7000 tons; the Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Company, 450 tons for a viaduct at Petersburg, Va.; 
the Phoenix Bridge Company, 900 tons for a power station 
for the Capitol Traction Company, Washington, D. C. The 
time for receiving bids for the post-office at the Pennsylvania 
Station in New York has been extended one month. It is 
thought now that the tonnage to be required, which had 
been estimated at 14,000 to 18,000, will not be over half 
that amount. Bids have not yet been asked on the 5000 tons 
for the Woolworth Building, New York. Bids have been 
offered on several small bridges for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, aggregating about 350 tons. Awards 
have not yet been announced on the general contracts for the 
New York subway work. Prices remain unchanged: Plain 
structural material, plates and steel bars, 1.56c. to 1.61c., 
and bar iron, 1.45¢. to 1.50c. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Several public lettings are being made 
this week. The Department of Water Works, Providence, 
R. I., will open bids on about 800 tons to-day; the Depart- 
ment of ‘Public Works, Pawtucket, R. I., on about 1300 tons 
on Thursday; the Department of Public Works, Yonkers, 
N. Y., on about 500 tons next Monday. Manufacturers of 
this vicinity are making bids on a much larger quantity of 
pipe to private water and gas companies than usual at this 
time of the year, for delivery next spring. Some of the most 
lever buyers are now endeavoring to cover their next sea- 
son’s requirements. The market for immediate delivery of 
small sizes is somewhat disturbed by the persistent efforts 
of one or two founders to dispose of the stocks accumulated 
during the late summer and early fall months. Carload lots 
of 6-in. continue to be quoted at $22.50 to $23.50 per net 
ton, tidewater. 


Ferroalloys.—There have been some good sales of ferro- 
manganese in this market and some large transactions have 
been made at $39, seaboard, for delivery over the first half. 
It is estimated that fully 10,000 tons of ferromanganese have 
been sold throughout the country in the last three weeks. 
The demand for ferrosilicon is good, but buyers seem to be 
taking it only as they need it and in small quantities. Sel- 
lers here are quoting $56.50, Pittsburgh. 


Old Material.—The somewhat hopeful feeling which 
prevailed among local dealers for the past week or two has 
faded since buyers have failed to make anticipated pur- 
chases. 'The steel companies of the Hast are apparently over- 
Supplied with stocks of heavy melting steel scrap, the rolling 
mills are almost completely out of the market and the foun- 
dries are doing very little buying. Another lot of miscella- 
heous scrap from Panama, 1013 tons, was sold last week at 
“36 per gross ton, f.o.b. Hoboken. It went to a buyer in 
ce itral Pennsylvania, The next highest bid was $9.35 from 

buyer near Philadelphia. Dealers’ quotations, per gross 
ton, New York and vicinity, are as follows: 


the 
ceils 


act 


Rerolling ‘reMes) os:s.5 ¥ cdbees dan o's VOR $12.50 to $13.00 
Old girder and T rails for melting..... 11.50 to 11.75 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 11.50 to 11.75 
Relaying” MMM css fas cdos hes vies ssnee 20.50 to 21.50 
Standard hammered iron car axles.... 22.50 to 23.00 
Old steel Car RO 6.6 65.0' aden « candete 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............ .. 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought iron track scrap........... 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long............ 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, short........... 12.00 to 12.50 
Light 190 siete. a te eceal dckaaia ane nea 5.50to 6.00 
Cast DOPE ies cccccceccsecapesten 7.00to 7.50 
Wrought Cee ol). os eb on oe 7.00 to 7.50 
Wrought pipe bs Pare ds amie b od cheat 10.50.to 11.00 
Old COP WHOONR. 66 ohn acs v.i0 sv hep ewe 12:00 to 12.50 
‘Oo. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......... 12.50 to 13.00 
StOVG BURU y ies’ oa lk beeod ewabe ) oleae 0.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive grate bars..........e+++% 9.50 to 10.00 
Malleabig  Q600 is; 04s aes base skeen 12.50 to 13.00 


ne furnace of the Dunbar Furnace Company, 
bar, Pa., blew in. October 24. 


Metal Market 


New York, November 2, 1910. 
THE WEEK’S PRICES 


Cents Per Pound. 
-—-Lead.——,, -—Spelter.—, 
New St 


: New St. 
Oct. Lake. lytic Tin. York. Louis. York, Ss. 
27 .-12.87% 12.80 36.40 4.40 4.27% 5.60 5.45 
ye 12.87% 12.75 36.30 4.40 4 27% 5.75 5.60 
29.....12.87% 12.75 > 4.40 4.27% ... te 6 
= ein waa 12.87% 12.75 86.50 4.40 4.27% 
NOV 
1.....12.87% 12.75 86.55 4.40 4.27% 5.95 5.80 
2 12.8744 12.75 3680 440 4.271% 5.95 5.80 


The stocks of pig tin for spot delivery are more plenti- 
ful and the holdings are better scattered. Pig tin in New 
York is now below the cost of import, which indicates that 
the London corner continues strong. Copper is holding 
very firmly, but the buying movement has ceased. Spelter 
has advanced sharply and is costing close to 6c. a lb., New’ 
York. Lead is dull but firm. 

Copper.—The copper market has settled down in an- 
ticipation of the forthcoming report of the Copper Pro- 
ducers’ Association, covering October statistics. A very 
good report is expected as a result of the late heavy buying, 
and in consequence sellers show no disposition to shade 
prices in order to obtain business; some of them predict 
higher prices within the next fortnight. The report of 
the New York Metal Exchange shows that exports in 
October were especially large and the total for the first 
ten months of the year show a decrease of only 10,062 
tons as compared with the same period of last year. Copper 
is now selling at about 12.75c. for electrolytic and 12.87. 
for lake. ‘These figures make electrolytic five points lower 
than our quotation of last week, but the recession is due 
to the fact that one large interest has persistently sold at 
that price, while others were selling at 12.80c¢., and as 
there has not been much buying the general trade has re- 
duced quotations five points, more with a view to pleasing 
customers than because of any indication of weakness in 
that market. L. Vogelstein & Co., report the follow- 
ing figures of German consumption of foreign copper for 
the months January-September, 1910: Imports, 129,440 
tons; exports, 6,938 tons; consumption, 122,502 tons, as 
compared with consumption during the same period in 1909 
of 114,960 tons. Of the above quantity 111,181 tons were 
imported from the United States. In London to-day spot 
copper sold for £57 15s., and futures £58 15s. The sales 
amounted to 1200 tons of spot and 2300 tons of futures. 
The market was firm. 

Pig Tin.—Consumers have been taking fair quantities of 
pig tin and that has accounted fora sliglit advance in the 
market during the week. The arrival of the steamer Minne- 
waska with a large cargo relieved the tension here and 
tended to break up the corner in’ spot stocks to some extent. 
The steamer Minneapolis is now in with 780 tons and when 
the stocks are scattered among the trade it is thought that 
consumers will get a better chance to buy at a normal price. 
As a matter of fact, tin is now selling in New York at less 
than the cost of import, which goes to show that this mar- 
ket is not responding so quickly *to London fluctuations. 
Judicious buying on the part of consumers here covering 
their future wants should relieve them from paying any ex- 
cessive price for spot tin during the next two weeks. There 
was nothing unexpected in the Metal Exchange report of the 
pig tin statistics for October, which came out this morning. 
Deliveries into consumption were good, amounting to 3350 
tons, and the total for the first 10 months of the year shows 
an increase of 3650 tons, as compared with the same period 
of last year. The total visible supply October 1 was 541 
tons below that of October 1, 1909. The figures show no 
great change in the statistica] situation during the month, 
Pig tin was sold in New York to-day for 36.80c. In London 
to-day spot tin was sold for £168 7s. 6d. and futures for 
£168 12s. 6d. The sales amounted to 220 tons of spot and 
620 tons of futures. It can be seen from the above that 
future tin is very close to the price of spot and it is very 
likely that futures are being taken up by the people oper- 
ating the London corner. 

Tin Plates.—There is little to say about the tin plate 
market. An average demand exists and the price for 100- 
Ib. coke plates continues at $3.84, 

Lead.—Lead is firm but dull, and that is to be ex- 
pected, as this is usually considered the quiet season in the 
lead market. Prices are being held firmly and the leading 
interest is selling at 4.40c., New York, while outside sellers 
are asking anywhere up to 4.45c.. The St. Louis market, 
which was weak some time ago,.has strengthened noticeably 
and is being held very firmly at 4.27%. ; 

Spelter.—Spelter is hovering close to 6c. and the fre- 
quently expressed opinion on the part of large producers that 
consumers would have to pay that figure seems to have ap- 
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parently come true. Spelter could be had in New York this 
morning at 5.95c., but to-morrow the figure may be. 6c. 
There is very little buying, and this advance has simply been. 
brought about by a steady increase in quotations by sellers. 
As a matter of fact there has been so little buying that it is 
hard to tell from day to day just what the price is. It is 
apparent that those who have spelter in hand are keeping in 
close touch with each other and it is also very apparent that 
they are in control of the situation. 

Antimony. —Antimony is quiet and weak. Cookson’s 
is costing 8.15c.; Hallett’s, 7.75c.; Chinese brands are from 
TAVe. to T.50c. ’ Hungarian grades can be had at all sorts 
of prices from 7.12%c. up. 

Old Metals.—The market is quiet, but dealers’ selling 
prices are unchanged, as follows: 

——Cents.—~ 


Copper, heavy cut and erucible......... 12.50 to 12.75 
Caer? MUOUe GM WEED. pes ccsee caps 11.75 to 12.00 
Copper, light and bottoms.............. 11.00 to 11.25 
OMT. Syst, Run oid e14 & bi4 wb 01d 0b Av 8.25 to 8.50 
a en a 7.00 to 7.25 
Heavy machine composition............. 11.2 25 to = 50 
a Bemmveemen See... SOF EST. ee ee 8. 00 to 8,25 

ORIN CUM 6 ou. kg ko vs bi wishlo vis 9.00 to 9.50 
fons A its wate pb. 0:0.05% 4 RASS PT EROS 4.20to 4,25 
MOE Wc. tec tcaes lta ces., or oe 
CS 2d CS Le ea eet Fs OP as oe ate 4.30 to 4.40 


Metals, St. Louis, October 31.—Lead is dull and slow 
at 4.30c.; spelter is active and strong at 5.60c. to 5.70c., 
both East St. Louis. Zinc ore is firm and higher at $44 to 
$45 per ton, Joplin base. Tin is quoted at 36.50c. per Ib.; 
antimony (Cookson’s), 8.50c.; lake copper, 13.35c.; elec- 
trolytic, 13.25c., all at St. Louis. The demand for finished 
metals shows some improvement over the previous week, but 
is still below the corresponding week last month. 


Metals, Chicago, November 1.—A fair amount of busi- 
ness is being done in copper, with no change in prices. 
Some orders have been placed for January shipment, but the 
business done is principally for November and December. 
Tin continues very erratic and printed quotations have 
been an unreliable index of the market for a long time, 
owing to the frequent changes in price. Spelter is ad- 
vancing in a very persistent manner and evidently reflects 
improvement in the demand for galvanized sheets and wire 
products. We quote Chicago prices as follows: Casting 
copper, 12%c.; lake, 13%c., in carloads, for prompt ship- 
ment; small lots,.4c. to %c., higher; pig tin, carloads, 37c. ; 
small lots, 39c.; lead, desilverized, 4.35c. to 4.40c., for 50- 
ton lots: corroding, 4.60c. to 4.65c., for 50-ton lots; in 
carloads, 214c. per 100 Ib., higher; spelter 5.80c. to 5.85c. ; 
Cookson’s antimony, 10\%4c., and other grades, 9c. to 10c., 
in small lots; sheet zine is $7.75, f.o.b. La Salle, in car- 
loads of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we quote for less 
than. carload lots: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 12%c.; 
copper bottoms, 10°%4c.; copper clips, 12c.; red brass, 1144c.; 
yellow brass, 9c.; light brass, 6c.; lead pipe, 444c.; zinc, 
4Y¥,c.; pewter No. 1, 25%4c.; tin foil, 30c.; block tin 


> 


pipe, 33c. 





Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, November 2, 1910. 
The stock market has been considerably quieter in the 
past week, probably due to a feeling of caution as election 
day approaches. The range of prices on active iron and in- 
dustrial stocks from Wednesday of last week to Tuesday 
of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com.. 9%- 10 Pressed St., pref... 96 - 96% 


Allis-Chalm., pref.. 324%- 34 Railway Spr.. com. 35%- 36 
Beth. Steel, com... 30%- 331%, Republic, com..... ¢ 33%- 35% 
Beth. Steel, pref... 58% 61% Republic, pref..... 96 98, 
ee ee 9Y4- 10% Siogs, com,....... 50% 53% 
Re Ms c.g 6 oe 0 eu - 76% NE I Sa ne gna 17 
Car & Fdry, com.. 5: 54% Se ES a0 9.5 oho 56 - 60 
Car & Pdry, pref. “1138 114 U. 8. Steel, com.. 18%. 801, 
Steel Foundries... . - 49% U. 8. Steel, pref... /119  -120 
Colorado Fuel..... 33%. 35 Westinghouse Elec, 72 - 74 
General Electric...154 -157%4 Am. Ship, com.... 79% 80 
Gr. N, ore cert.... 575%- 59% Am, Ship, pref....110 -111 
Int. Harv., com. ..108%4-111 Chi. Pneu. Tool... 40 - 41 
Int. Harv., pref...123 -123% Cambria Steel..... 43% 44% 
Int. Pump, pref... 82% 83 Lake Sup. Corp.... 25 ~- 27 
Locomotive, com... 3944-41 Warwick ......... 10%- 11 
Locomotive, pref........ 106% Crucible St., com.. 12%- 13 


Pressed St.. com.. 34 - 34% Crucible St., pref... 78 - 79% 


Dividends.—The J. G. Brill Company has declared the 
quarterly dividend of 154 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable November 1 

The International Harvester Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 154 per cent. on the preferred, 
payable December 1. 

The Imperial Automobile Company, Jackson, Mich., has 
declared a 30 per cent. dividend and stock increase from 
$150,000 to $450,00. 

The Pennsylvania Steel Company has declared the reg- 
ular semiannual dividend of 3% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable November 1. 

The Pressed Steel Car Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable November 23. 


November 2, 1910 


Allis-Chalmers Company's Report 


A Heavy Increase in Profits 





The annual repert of the Allis-Chalmers Con pany, 
covering the operations-of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1910, makes the following comparative exhibit of 
earnings : 


1910, 19009, 
PODY Ge GeemROR. ... 5s rare dies jae $2,576,818 $1,809,009 
Maintenance, depreciation, interest, &c, 2,081,086 1,673,578 
NGt-prodt for yeawy 2. este 495,732 135,431 
Previous profit and loss surplus...... 521,429 385,997 
NITE «50. neteeven lial iene ol niente $1, 017,161 $5 21 429 


The general balance sheet, as of June 30, compares 
as follows: 


Assets, 
1910, 1909, 

Discounts and commissions.......... $2,683,189 $2,683,189 
eT Genre; GCL ies wa cee ok ste ee 38,335,395 37,548,053 
Bills and acconnts receivable........ 4,841,089 4,721,052 
Merchandise, material, &c........... 8,503,634 5,580,447 
Cant 307. 08EA. DAF Gaon 1,178,131 2,299,017 
Development patent aecount....7.... 1,318,091 1,318,092 
iuwestmpet 5 sled. wid. oi. PSE Ot 361,006 260,000 

ee o> ce See ae $57,220,538 $54,409,850 

Liabilities. 

Preferred: stock. 2 iscticn oss. os $16,050,000 $16,150,000 
Compe abe. i ists 5/5 5c rindi el oues 19,820,000 19,820,000 
Aceounte- payable... i si54. 6 icivd 2,125,158 1,205,501 
Moreen BOM s 6.65% <b cree Oaks ca 11,148,000 11,148,000 
N@OOG: BAFODIRG in 5. +'0i0s0:6 sings iene 08 ... 3,655,000 2,400,000 
Accrued bond interest.............. 278,700 278,375 
Depreciation reserve...............% 1,955,822 1,714,845 
Bullock Electric Company stock..... 1,170,700 1,170,700 
UU so Oho tse'p 8s ces SS Sas o> 5k 1,017,161 521,429 

RING x os hones inte tenia $57,220,538 $54,409,850 

From President W. H. Whiteside’s accompanying 
remarks, the following extracts are taken: : 


“In an industry like that of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, which is largely the manufacture of heavy 
machinery requiring time to build, the results of each 
year must depend to a great degree upon the previous 
year’s demand. The business booked. began to improve 
during the latter half of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1909, and this improvement has continued during the 
past year, the sales invoiced and orders booked being, 
respectively, 29% and 40 per cent. in excess of the 
previous period. Of the sales invoiced this year about 
55 per cent. was for new lines of business which the 
company has recently developed, and of these new 
lines about 75 per cent. was electrical. 

“While there has been an improvement in the com- 
pany’s earnings during the fiscal year the various 
works have been operated at less than 60 per cent. of 
their present capacity, due to the unsettled condition 
of the country. There has been a very small demand 
for heavy machinery, which restricted the company’s 
operations largely to the higher lines, and this necessi- 
tated considerable development of new types of small 
machinery, for which there has’ been a fair demand. 

‘Inquiries and negotiations in hand justify the hope 
that business will soon regain steadiness to the end that 
uniform bookings may obtain.to the full capacity of our 
present plants. 

“There has been no change in the status of the 
company’s first mortgage bonds. That item remains 
$11,148,000. The treasury bonds have been increased 
by the addition of $563,000 par value: These bonds are 
authenticated by the trustee in accordance with the 
mortgage indenture and available for sale to reimburse 
the treasury for cash outlays made during the year for 


property and plant.” 
—_—>-e—_—___ 


The Griffin Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., manufacturer 
of builders’ hardware, operates a: cold rolling and 
pressed steel plant. Improvements being completed at 
the works embrace two extensions of 40 x 90 ft., and 
one, 45 x 120 ft., two stories. The company is install- 
ing considerable additional equipment. 
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Judicial Decisions of Interest to Manu- 
facturers 





ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET. 


» mercial Reports Not Actionable ‘as Libel—One is 

nt ible for libel in giving his honest opinion as to the 

- and standing of a tradesman in response to an 

. concerning him.—Colorado Supreme Court, Melcher 
rs ler, 110 Pacific Reporter 181. 


yhts of Seller Respecting Payment of Price.—Sale is 
presuined to be made for cash in the absence of a provision 
for credit. In such eases the seller is entitled to reclaim the 
' rty if payment is not made'on delivery; and, unless he 
has waived cash payment, he can reclaim the property in the 
hands of an innocent third person. A delivery of goods vol- 
untarily and without.payment being insisted on waives cash 
payment.—Oregon Supreme Court, Johnson vs. Iankovetz, 
110 Pacifie Reporter 398. 

Remedy of Buyer for Breach of Warranty.—On. breach 
of warranty of the soundness or fitness of an article sold, 
which the buyer has had no opportunity to inspect before de- 
livery. he may make his election either to rescind the con- 
tract or to affirm it by accepting and keeping the property, 
and, when sued for the price, set up the false warranty by 
way of an offset.—Arkatsas Supreme Court, B. A. Stevens 
Company vs. Whalen, 129 Southwestern Reporter 1081. 

\ecessity for Reducing Sale Contract to Writing— 
Where all or a large part of articles agreed to be sold are 
not in existence and are to be manufactured, the contract 
need not be reduced to writing—South Carolina Supreme 
Court, Wallace vs. Dowling, 68 Southeastern Reporter 571. 

Seller’s Remedy for Buyer’s Breach of Contract.—Where 
a buyer of goods breaks the contract to purchase, before 
delivery and before title passes to him, suit for damages 
for the breach and not for the price is the seller’s proper 
remedy.—Alabama Supreme Court, St. Louis Hay & Grain 
Company vs. American Cast Iron Pipe Company, 52 South- 
ern Reporter 904, 


Effect of Contracts of Sale-—As a general rule title to 
articles sold vests in the buyer on delivery of them to a rail- 


road company for transportation to him. A contract for a 
sale f.o.b, cars at Detroit to one living in another State is 
governed by the laws of Michigan and not of the State where 
the buyer lives. Unless credit is expressly stipulated, a 


sale is presumed to have been made for cash. Where a 
derrick car was ordered, “ Price $1160, f.o.b. cars, Detroit,” 
no credit was agreed upon and the invoice was marked 
“Terms cash” and “ Title to the property in this invoice 
reserved to seller until full payment made,” payment of the 
price was a condition precedent to the passing of title to 
the buyer unless waived.—United States District Court, West- 
ern District of Pennsylvania, In re Pittsburgh Industrial 
Iron Works, 179 Federal Reporter 151. 

Right to Recover Value of Old Bngine Traded on New 
One.—Where, as part payment for an engine, the buyer 
agrees to return an old engine, demand for the latter must be 
made before the obligation to return it can be converted into 
an obligation to pay its value—New York Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division, Second Department, Otto Gas Engine 
Works vs. Moore, 128 New York Supplement 934. 

Duty of Seller of Articles in Shipping Them.—Delivery 
f articles by the seller to a railroad company for transporta- 
tion to the buyer is not binding on the buyer, as a delivery to 
him, unless the seller places the articles in such condition 
for shipment that the buyer ean recover from the railroad 
company for any damage in transit—Alabama Supreme 
Court, Butterworth & Lowe vs. Cathcart, 52 Southern Re- 
porter 896. 

Rights Under Contracts of Sale—On a breach of war- 
ranty of a thimg sold the buyer may keep the article and sue 
the seller for the difference between its value as warranted 
and its actual valué, or, by acting within a reasonable time, 
le can return the article and recover payments made. A 
“eller impliedly warrants that the subject of sale is fit for 
‘he purpose for which it is intended, By accepting benefits 
fa contract made by his agent, the seller precludes himself 
‘rom repudiating representations made by the agent to effect 

« sale. Positive representations by a seller respecting the 

‘ality and condition of the article, intended to be, and, re- 

ed on by the buyer, amount to warranties.—Springfield, 
Mo., Court of Appeals, Lanmeier vs. Dolph, 130 thwest- 
ern Reporter 360. 

Rights Under Contracts of Sale—Where a contract of 

is silent as to time of delivery, it must be tendered 
thin a reasonable time. The buyer has an unqualified 
ht to cancel the contract ’before it is executed, thus escap- 
« liability for the agreed price, but by doing so. he ineurs 
bility for breach of the contract, which is measured by 
» difference between the market price of the articles and 
_" contract priee—Massachusetts Supreme — Gourt, 
rrie vs. Quimby, 92 Northeastern Reporter 
When Title Passes Under Cash Bie where t a seller de- 
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livers articles, relying on an agreement for payment of the 
price on delivery, title does not pass from him until pay- 
ment.—Ohio Supreme Court, Baltimore & Ohio Southwest- 
= Railway Company vs. Good, 92 Northwestérh Reporter 

Fire Insurance Defeated by Failing to Keep Inventory.— 
There can be no recovery on a fire insurance policy where 
insured has failed to keep an inventory of the insured prop- 
erty, as required by the policy, unless he shows that loss of 
the inventory was without fault on his part, though there 
be abundant proof that the loss exceeds the amount of’ fn- 
surance.—Texas Court of Civil Appeals, National Fire In- 
surance Company vs. J. W. Caraway & Co., 130; Southwest- 
ern Reporter 458. 

Acceptance of Articles Sold.—Where one who agreed to 
buy several pieces of old machinery went to inspect them, 
the fact that he broke one of them up preparatory to removing 
it as junk, showed an acceptance of part of the machinery, 
within the statute which permits certain contracts of sale 
to be oral, if the buyer receives part of the goods. The 
buyer’s act also constituted a waiver of his right to examine 
the other pieces of machinery, though he intended to reject 
them if they were not satisfactory—-Vermont Supreme 
Court, Patterson & Holden vs. Sargeant, Osgood & Roundy 
Company, 77 Atlantic Reporter 838. 

Right of Corporation to Dispute Validity of Mortgage— 
A corporation which has received and used the entire con- 
sideration paid to it on the faith of a mortgage cannot at- 
tack the execution of a mortgage for want of proof of a 
formal authorizing resolution of the directors.—New Jérsey 
Chancery Court, Earl vs. National Metallurgic Company, 76 
Atlantic Reporter 555. 

Ground for Dissolution of Partnership.—That a special 
partner has become a special partner in a competing busi- 
ness entitles his associates to a dissolution of the partner- 
ship.—New York Supreme Court, Skolney vs. Richter, 123 
New York Supplement 788. 

Powers of Corporations—A corporation has implied 
power to borrow money and make negotiable paper for use 
w'‘thin the scope of its own business, but it has no power 
to become an accommodation party to a bill or note-— 
Arkansas Supreme Court, Simmons National Bank vs, Dil- 
ley Foundry Company, 130 Southwestern Reporter 162. 

Rights in Corporate Names and Trademarks and Trade 
Names.—A corporation has an exclusive right to the use of 
its own name, and it will be protected by injunction against 
the use of such name by another corporation. A corporation 
may, by user, acquire a right to a trade name other than its 
corporate name in connection with goods manufactured and 
sold by it, and as descriptive of them. Generally geograph- 
ical names are not the subject of exclusive appropriation as 
trademarks or trade names. But such names, in connection 
with other words, may sometimes acquire a secondary sig- 
nification, indicative not only of the place of mantfacture, 
but of the character of the product, so that the name or 
title thus employed, including the geographical word, may 
be the subject. of protection against unfair competition in 
trade.—Georgia Supreme Court, Rome Machine & Foundry 
Company vs. Davis Foundry & Machine Works, 68 South- 
eastern Reporter 800. 


Damages Recoverable for Infringement of Patent,—In 
an action to recover profits derived from sel Sotet of a 
mere feature of a machine, recovery must be restricted to the 
part of the profits of the entire machine which arose from 
such feature.—United States Circuit Court of A 
Highth Circuit, Brown vs. Lanyon Zinc Company, 1 ‘ed- 
eral Reporter 300. 


New Publication 


Annual of the French Iron Masters’ Association. 
Edition 1910-1911.—(Annuaire du Comité des 
Forges de France.) Pages, 1079, 534 x 8% in. 
Published by the association, 7 Rue de Madrid, 
Paris. Price, ro frances. 

This bulky volume is, first of all, a directory of the 
iron and steel works of France, giving the, names of 
officers of the various companies, with details of 
and products. Information is also given concerning 





the various district organizations in the iron and Steel 
trades, with details of their methods of operation, 
Another section is devoted to statistical matter dealing 
with the production and shipments of iron ore, pi a tor 


and various forms of finished iron’ and 
France and other countries. Othe ion. 
book deal with the various m 
trade and industry in France, together with 4 

atid decisions affecting industrial operations, accidents 
and relations of employer and employee. © 
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Personal 





J. C. Smith, formerly with the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been made general manager of the 
Haggie-Woodruff Pressed Steel Company, Joliet, Ill. 


Walter Meiggs Bush, for the past five years pur- 
chasing agent for Levering & Garrigues, New York, 
has been elected treasurer of the Baltimore Bridge 
Company, Baltimore, Md. He has also been appointed 
assistant manager of the company, with headquarters 
at the general offices and works, Bush street and Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad. 

H. B. Applewhaite, who has been connected with 
T. C. Bashor and the T. C. Bashor Company, Balti- 
more, Md., for over 30 years, and for a long time 
served as assistant manager, has resigned and retired 
from the engineering business. 

E. M. Allen, vice-president and general manager 
of the American Refractories Company, Chicago, has 
returned from a six weeks’ visit to the company’s mag- 
nesite works in Austria. 

J. K. Griffith, who for nearly 22 years has been 
superintendent of the steel plant at Latrobe, Pa., built 
by the Latrobe Steel Company and since 1905 owned by 
the Railway Steel Spring Company, has resigned, ef- 
fective October 31, continuing a relationship in an 
advisory capacity. His other interests, notably the 
International Text Book Company, Pittston, Pa., have 


grown so extensive as to require his personal attention 


and he will remove to Pittston. He will also probably 
become active in promoting a cast steel car wheel for 
which he holds patents. 

Peter Donaldson, of James Watson & Co., Glasgow, 
Scotland, president and managing director of the Day- 
ton Coal & Iron Company, Ltd., Dayton, Tenti., is mak- 
ing his annual visit to the United States. 

W. H. Wonfor, advertising and export manager of 
the Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, returned 
last week from a three months’ business trip, through 
Mexico. 

John H. Sullivan has been appointed Western sales 
representative of the American Spiral Spring & Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh, with office in the Commercial 
National Bank Building, Chicago. 

The Goldschmidt Thermit Company, 90 West street, 
New York, announces that Dr. F. H. Hirschland has 
been elected vice-president. 

Cecil Grenfell, M.P., London, England, has been 
spending the past week in Alabama looking over the 
properties of the Southern Iron & Steel Company, in 
which European investors are interested. 

Benjamin B. Friedenwald of Friedenwald Broth- 
ers, Baltimore, Md., will sail next week for an extended 
trip abroad in cdnnection with the firm’s foreign busi- 
ness. 

Seward Babbitt, Buffalo, N. Y., for a number of 
years sales manager of the gas engine department of 
the Power & Mining Machinery & International Steam 
Pump Company, has resigned his position and returns 
to the William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, with 
which company he was formerly associated. 

Philip Corbin, president of the American Hardware 
Corporation, New Britain, Conn., who has been ill for 
some time, is now in a critical condition. 

F. F. Fitzpatrick, hitherto vice-president, has been 
elected president of the Railway Steel Spring Com- 
pany. Scott Hayes, chief of the sales department, has 
been elected vice-president. 

A successor to O. A. Blackburn, vice-president of 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., who re- 
cently resigned, will not be chosen until the annual 
meeting of the company, which is to be held in Feb- 
ruary. It is understood that S. P. Ker will continue 
as president. 
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Obituary 


James J. SMITH, president of the Smith Structuray 
Steel Company, Kansas City, Mo., died October 27, 
aged 76 years. He settled in Kansas City 45 years 
ago and engaged in the iron business, becoming con- 
nected with the Keystone Iron Works in Kansas City 
and the Riverside Iron Works at Riverview, Kans, 
afterward becoming president of the structural stee| 
company with which he was identified in recent years. 
He leaves a widow and one daughter. 

Witt1am McAvity, for 45 years associated with 
the firm of T. McAvity & Sons, St. John, N. B., in 
charge of the manufacturing branch of the business, 
died October 28. His father, Thomas McAvity, was 
founder of the firm. He served his apprenticeship as 
a machinist in one of the largest machine shops in 
Boston, Mass. 

Joun Harwin, founder of the McNab & Harlin 
Company of New York and Paterson, N. J., and for 
many years its president, died October 28. He was a 
pioneer in the steam valve business and the inventor of 
several appliances. He was born in Ireland, and came 
to this country with his parents 70 years ago. 

Lynpe Be_knap, treasurer of the Otis Elevator 
Company, died suddenly in the company’s New York 
office October 28, presumably from acute indigestion. 
He was 50 years old, and had been in the company’s 
service for 25 years. 

James B. Macvaren, president of the Ottawa Steel 
Casting Company, Ottawa, Ont., died October 23, in 
New York. 





—_—_—_——_.2--e—————— 


The United Metal Trades Association of the 
Pacific Coast states in a recent bulletin that a strike 
of the iron shipbuilders in the plant of the Moran 
Company, Seattle, only continued three days when the 
workmen réturned under the same conditions prevail- 
ing at the time of the strike. There was no grievance 
as to wages or hours, but the men went out because 
they were intimidated and threatened with assault by 
union leaders. The statement is further made that 
the largest machine shop in Portland that signed up 
with the Machinists’ Union when the general machin- 
ists’ strike was called has declared for a g-hour day 
and abrogated its agreement with the union. This 
leaves only three quite small union machine shops in 
Portland. Evidently the machinists’ strike is petering 
out. 


At the organization meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Crucible Steel Company of America, 
held in Pittsburgh on Wednesday, the following were 
elected for the ensuing year: Executive Committee— 
Herbert Dupuy, C. C. Ramsey, James H. Park, George 
E. Shaw, H. S. A. Stewart, John A. Sutton and H. D. 
W. English. Herbert Dupuy, chairman’ Executive 
Committee; C. C. Ramsey, president; John A. Sutton, 
first vice-president; O. H. Wharton, third vice-presi- 
dent; G. W. Sargent, fourth vice-president; Chas. W. 
Rowlands, secretary ; Geo. A. Turville, treasurer. The 
office of second vice-president, formerly held by John 
A. Sutton, will not be filled for the present. 


The P. J. Brown Construction Company has re- 
moved from 1210 New England Building to more spa- 
cious quarters at 1340 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland. 
The company’s special field is blast furnace, coke oven, 
rolling mill or open hearth brick work construction. 


The Southern Shovel Mfg. Company, Gadsden, Ala., 
has shut down its plant and is making extensions and 
improvements with a view to making the entire output 
self-sharpening shovels and spades. 
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The Machinery Markets 





he railroads are taking more interest in the machinery markets, especially in the East, where 
‘ood sized orders have been placed by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad against a 


Sx 


against small requisitions, 


on 
sy 444% 
aS! 


ments on account of forest fires. 


ther lines. 


New York 


New YorK, November 2, 1910. 

There are a number of new manufacturing enterprises 
n prospect in this vicinity that may in the future develop 
business for the machinery trade, but as yet they have not 
resulted in inquiries. Business has not been good during 

last week, and new inquiries just now are decidedly 
The only activity of any kind is shown by the 
railroads. One large New York machinery house is reported 
to have booked two extensive orders from railroads in the 
last fortnight, one consisting of an entire list from a West- 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road has been placing orders of late against an extensive 
list of machine tools issued last May, which had been held 
up since that time. This list covered 30 or more machine 
tools, many of them in the larger sizes, and it is estimated 
that it calls for expenditures amounting to at least $75,000. 
Fortunately for the trade in general, the purchases of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad against this 
st have been fairly well scattered and a number of houses 
have obtained a good slice of the business in the last few 
The Pennsylvania Railroad shows signs of closing 
orders against a few tools it has inquired for, and it is said 
n good authority that the New York Central Lines will 
buy against some inquiries recently made. Beyond this rail- 
oad activity there is nothing of importance in the market. 
‘he demand for second-hand machinery is decidedly better 
than the call for new equipment. 

The teamsters’ strike in Manhattan and Jersey City 
Was extended early this week to Brooklyn, and as a result 


scarce. 





ern railroad. 


} 
days, 


T 
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leal of trouble in getting and making deliveries. In some 
ases, shipments of machinery which are badly needed are 
being held up at the railroad terminals. 

Plans are well under way for the new service building 
vhich is to be erected in Long Island City by the Lozier 
Motor Company, Fifty-sixth street and Broadway, New 
York. The structure will be 150 x 200 ft., and it will be 

equipped to handle all sorts of repair work and if 
necessary it ean be utilized for manufacturing cars. The 

\ding will be completed as soon as possible and the equip- 

nt will be negotiated for at an early date. 

John C. Short & Son, 51 Liberty street, New York, are 
yancial agents for the Crocker Wood Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, Wilmington, N. C., which was recently organized with 

‘pital stock of $5,000,000, to acquire large tracts of 

er in North Carolina to be utilized for making pulp in 

| to be erected near Wilmington. The company also 
15,000 acres adjacent to its proposed mills and build- 
perations will shortly be begun. The plans for the 
ind paper mill have not yet been completed. 

‘he American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, whose 

offices are at Mahwah, N. J., has appropriated about 
“4500 to be spent for furnaces and $1000 for machinery 
nent for a plant at Chattanooga, Tenn., which is to 
ed for the manufacture of crucible steel inserts for 
shoes. The building, which will be of brick and frame, 
e 80 x 150 ft. and will cost $5600. 
¢ Kane Sliding Blind Company, Kane, Pa., whose plant 
ecently destroyed by fire, is rebuilding and is now in 
rket for swing saws, rip saws, planers, mortisers, ten- 
machines, saw tables, molders, shapers, sanders and 
e. According to inquiries in this market the company 
s to close out its orders about December 1. 






list which had been held up since last May. 


In other parts of the country the railroads are 


In Chicago inquiries are increasing, and there, as well as in other 
s gas engine makers have been doing a very good business. 


in Milwaukee a good business has 


been done in heavy machinery, especially in the line of cranes, rock and ore machinery and Corliss en- 
Machinery of every kind is in fairly good demand in Detroit, where new factory installations form 
the in factor in the buying. The same condition exists in Cleveland. Business is on a fairly satisfactory 
n Pittsburgh, where the trade is well distributed. Machine tool builders have taken on a little more 
work in Baltimore, but a decrease in activity is reported in that line in. Philadelphia. 


In other sections 


country business is fairly regular, with nothing of marked importance to note, except on the Pa- 
cific Coast, where the buying for mining operations has been very heavy, which is partly due to replace- 
As the result of activity in this field a gradual and steady gain is felt 


The firm of Kaltenback & Stephens, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
having erected at 244-256 Sherman avenue, Newark, N. J., 
a large plant for the manufacture of silk ribbons. The plant 
will be two stories and 52 x 200 ft. Plans are also being 
prepared for a large power house which will be part of the 
plant. The general contract for the construction of the main 
building has been awarded to Ritter & Smith, Allentown, Pa. 

The Mutual Chemical Company, 92 William street, New 
York, will shortly purchase equipment for a new factory to 
be erected in the West Bergen section of Jersey City. The 
building will be 204 x 290 ft., two stories, and it is esti- 
mated that it will cost about $60,000, 

Francis W. Brady, consulting engineer, 95 Liberty street, 
New York, is in the market for a number of small rotary air 
compressors and small rotary or centrifugal pumps, both to 
be driven at high speeds for direct connection to electric 
motors. 

The plant of the Electrolytic Products Company at Eim- 
wood and Hertel avenues, Buffalo, N. Y., to be used for the 
manufacture of automobile radiators by the electrolytic proc- 
ess, is nearing completion and will soon be ready for in- 
stallation of equipment. Frank’ A. Abbott, secretary, 707 
D. 8S. Morgan Building. e 


The Safferson & Weisberg Company, Lyons, N. Y., is 
planning to install a power and lighting plant at its new 
factory, now nearing completion, on Geneva street. 

The Crosby Company, manufacturer of stamped sheet 
metal work, Buffalo, N. Y., has completed plans for a one- 
story brick foundry addition, 75 x 120 ft., to its plant at 
Pratt and William streets. 

The mills of the Lake Champlain Pulp & Paper Company 
at Plattsburg, N. Y., recentiy destroyed by fire, are to be 
rebuilt of steel and concrete. 

The New York Central Railroad Company has let the 
general contract for an engine house which it will build at 
Binghamton, N. Y., to A. BE. Badgely of that city. 

The Lumen Bearing Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is ar- 
ranging to place a number of additional furnaces in its 
foundry plant at Syracuse and Lathrop streets and the New 
York Central Railroad Belt Line. 

The Strootman Shoe Company, Buffalo, N. Y., Johr 
Strootman, president, 65 Carroll street, will build a three- 
story brick and steel factory, 60 x 160 ft., at Monroe and 
Genesee streets, to cost $50,000. A large amount of im- 
proved shoe making machinery will be installed. 

The Kelker Blower & Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
now located at Elk and Katherine streets, has secured a site 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Milton and Harrison 
streets, and is having plans prepared for a new plant. 

Contracts are soon to be let jointly by the city of Niag- 
ara Falls and the New York Central Railroad Company for 
construction of a steel viaduct over the New York Central 
Railroad at Tenth street, at the north end of the city of 
Niagara Falls. A. C. Douglass, Mayor, and 
Chormann, secretary Grade Crossing Commission, have the 
matter in charge. 

Francis G. Ward, Commissioner of Public Works, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is receiving bids for the Bureau of Water for 
three steam turbine electric generators for the new water 
works pumping station foot of Porter avenue. . 


The city of Geneva, N. Y., has by referendum vote of its 
citizens decided to make improvements to its water works 
system to cost $122,000, as follows: New pump and intake — 
ae ee reservoir, $30,000, and 20-in. water main, 


The Onondaga Bed Mfg. Company, Syracuse, N. X4 will - 


. 
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erect a four-story factory on East Water street, brick and 
steel construction. 


Catalogues Wanted 


The Edmunds & Jones Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., 
which makes a specialty of automobile lamps, desires cata- 
logues from manufacturers of sheet metal machinery, plat- 
ing, electro-galvanizing and enameling processes and_ elec- 
tric lamp accessory devices. A note in the Detroit Machin- 
ery Market announces that the company intends to build a 
new plant. 





Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 1, 1910. 

The local demand continues quite irregular and in a 
number of instances sales during the week show a decline. 
There is little doubt expressed that aggregate sales for Oc- 
tober decreased as compared with September. Manufac- 
turers of machinery and tools report a gradual decline in 
activity in connection with plant operations. Quite a num- 
ber are operating at not over 50 per cent. of capacity and 
a portion of the product is for stock tools. Merchants re- 
port little fresh inquiry coming out, such as develops being 
principally for single tools for urgent delivery. No further 
railroad inquiry has been reported, neither have any open 
lists of requirements of a general nature developed, 

The movement in second-hand equipment, either tools or 
machinery, continues very light, as also does that for second- 
hand power equipment. Very little improvement in the 
export demand is reported. The foundry trade remains dull; 
new inquiry for machinery castings is light and that for 


. general gray iron castings is only fair. A spotty better- 


ment in steel castings is reported, with the demand still far 
below normal. 

The Lancaster Foundry Company, Lancaster, Pa., will 
begin operations at its new plant during the current week. 
The foundry has a capacity of 25 tons a day on light bench 
work. Its foundry equipment includes two 66-in. Byram 
Colliau cupolas. 

Ballinger & Perrott, engineers, have plans in prepara- 
tion for a four-story fireproof garage to be erected at 2314 
to 2328 Market street. Plans will call for a structure 105 x 
120 ft. The name of the owner is withheld. 

The Latimer Supply & Machinery Company, Latimer 
Mines, Pa., is having plans prepared by the Schofield En- 
gineering Company of this city for a three-story and base- 
ment warehouse which it proposes to erect at Hazelton, Pa. 

The Penn Steel Casting & Machine Company, Chester, 
Pa., has just completed one of the largest orders for vana- 
dium steel castings made in this country, involving the use 
of vanadium valued at $25,000. 

The Depot Quartermaster, U. S. Army, Philadelphia, 
will open proposals November 7 for furnishing and deliver- 
ing either at Philadelphia or St. Louis, Mo., 5000 trunk 
lockers, with a right to increase the quantity 50 per cent. 
Samples and specifications may be seen at the Depot Quar- 
termaster’s office, Twenty-sixth street and Gray’s Ferry 
road. 

The Hess Steel Casting Company has acquired property 
in Bridgeton, N. J., and will engage in the manufacture of 
crucible steel castings. Arrangements are being made for 
a plant of an immediate productive capacity of 1800 tons 
of small castings a year. It is hoped to get the new plant 
in operation shortly after the first of the year. 

A charter has been granted the International Automobile 
& Engine Company under the laws of Delaware, with a 
capital stock of $10,000,000, to manufacture motorcycles, 
motorboats and airships. The incorporators are William D. 
Yarnall, Yeadon, Pa.; E. H. James, Sharon Hill, Pa., and 
S. C. Seymour, Camden, N. J. 

The American Light, Heat & Power Company was in- 
corporated last week under the laws of Delaware to gen- 
erate, accumulate and furnish light and heat. The au- 
thorized capital stock is $15,000,000. The Corporation 
Trust Company, American Equitable Building, Wilmington. 
is the Delaware representative of the concern and New 
York parties are said to be interested. 

A transfer of a parcel of ground, 50 x 62 ft., on Cum- 
berland street, below Richmond street, to one of the voting 
trustees of the William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Build- 
ing Company is announced. It is understood that this has 
been acquired with a view of enlarging the foundry depart- 
ment. 

Plans are being made for a three-story fireproof boiler 
and engine house and bottle washing department, to be 
built of reinforced concrete, at Sixteenth and Tasker streets, 
for the Dolfinger Dairies. 

The Amefican Culm Furnace Company, Sixteenth and 
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Arch streets, has an option on a tract of land at E)izabeth. 
town, Pa., and is considering the erection of a plant for the 


manufacture of ‘its furnaces at that place. 

The 8S. P. Stevenson Company, Chester, Pa., manufac. 
turer of cold storage doors, has had plans comp!cted and 
has under consideration the erection of a fireproof addition 
to its machine shop. While it is not yet determined when 
cperations will be started we are advised that as soon as 
the work of erection is begun the company will be in the 
market for the necessary machine tool equipment. 

The Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., has sufficient 
business on its books to keep it actively engaged for three 
or four months. New business develops slowly, although 
it is believed that a betterment is in sight. It is com- 
pleting a shipment to a large Western railroad, consisting 
of both vertical and horizontal milling machines, slotting 
machines and cold saws. The bulk of the recent deliveries, 
however, have been heavy horizontal milling machines and 
cold saw cutting off machines. 


Chicago 
CuIcaGo, ILt., November 1, 1910, 

There has been a very gratifying improvement in the 
past week in the number of general inquiries received by 
Chicago dealers. While no rush of business has developed 
and the volume of orders is below the average the fact that 
there are more customers inquiring for tools is taken as an 
indication that the machinery-using industries are gaining 
more confidence. The gasoline engine manufacturers have 
been doing very well this summer, especially those who make 
the smaller sizes of engines for the agricultural trade. The 
demand has been growing at a remarkable rate in recent 
years for small stationary agricultural engines, and the 
manufacturers of these engines are steady buyers of tools, 
Gasoline traction engines are also coming into general use 
in place of the steam engines sold by the threshing machine 
manufacturers. While traction engines have never been 
popular for work in the field, like plowing, on account of 
the trouble of supplying coal and water to a steam engine, 
the manufacturers of gasoline engines for this work seem 
to be making considerable progress. The International Har- 
vester Company is equipping a large plant in Chicago for 
the manufacture of gasoline tractors, and other large com- 
panies are going into the business on an extensive scale. 
The gasoline engine requires more finishing with machine 
tools than any other machine used on the farm. 

Chicago dealers who handle special lines of tools for the 
general trade have done better the past year than those 
who specialize on heavier machines and tools. The auto- 
mobile business has dropped out of the reckoning as a mar- 
ket and the railroads have been very light buyers. The 
loss of these two important lines of trade has proved dis- 
couraging to many houses which have taken an active part 
in the railroad and automobile field. 

Some of the railroads are pursuing a policy which has 
created a good deal of feeling among machinery dealers. 
The lists of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 
Chicago & Northwestern were open to all-the dealers and 
manufacturers and the business was apparently placed with- 
out favoritism and in a manner that was satisfactory to 
the trade. Other large railroad systems, however, have 
confined their inquiries to one or two houses only and have 
refused the general trade an opportunity to bid. 

The Shotwell Mfg. Company, Chicago, has plans pre 
pared for a four-story manufacturing building, 66 x 189 ft. 
to be erected at Adams and Morgan streets. : 

The W. H. Howell Company, Geneva, Ill., advises that 
its entire plant, with the exception of its foundry, was de 
stroyed by fire on October 23, and that it has not been 
decided whether the plant will be rebuilt at Geneva or the 
entire business moved to another location. The company 
manufactures sad irons. : 

The Joliet Mfg. Company, Joliet, Ill, has purchased 
two pieces of land adjoining its present property, which 
gives it a frontage of 750 ft. on the Rock Island tracks. No 
building plans have been perfected at. present, but in the 
spring the company will probably take up the matter of 
extensions and other improvements. The land. will be used 
in the meantime for the storage of material. 

The Stover Engine Works, Freeport, Ill., has recently 
completed the erection of an addition, part of which will 
be used as an office and the remainder for the manufacture 
of gasoline engines, 

The Brigham Brass Mfg. Company, Chicago, has bee? 
incorporated with $50,000 capital stock for the manufacture 
and sale of brass and brass products. The incorporators “re 
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‘yigham and Milard 8. Fegan, both of Wauke- 


Silas 


gan, 4 


rh in Mfg. Company, Chicago, has been incorporated 

«0 capital stock to manufacture exeavating and 
hoisting machinery by J. C. Boehn, N. L. House and Louis 

J. Di 7505 East Seventy-third place. 

The Forsyth Brothers Company, Chicago, railroad sup- 
egotiating for the purchase of a tract of land upon 
vill erect a manufacturing plant of about 15 one, 
hree story buildings. Grossmann & Proskauer, 84 
street, are the engineers in charge, and are now 

vures for the erection and equipment of one of the 
which is to be erected this fall. The company is 

«ated at 213 Institute place. 

Frank A. Heeht, Chicago, has purchased the vacant 

perty fronting 328 ft. on Phroop street and between Con- 

| Harrison streets, on which he will immediately 

» erection of a manufacturing building 112 x 328 

, be occupied by the Kaestner & Hecht Company, ele- 

ator repairs and supplies. 

The Kling Brothers Boiler Works, Chicago, is receiving 
pids through Grossmann & Proskauer, structural engineers, 
8} Dearborn street, for the erection and equipment of a 
machine shop and@ foundry 160 x 250 ft. and a forge and 
power house 60 x 8O ft., ome and two stories. 

The Modern Parlor Furniture Company, 664 West 
Division street, Chicago, is receiving figures through Gross- 
mann & Proskauer, 84 Dearborn street, for the erection and 
equipment of a factory and warehouse four stories, 105 x 
125 ft 

rhe Howell Mfg. Company’s plant, Geneva, Ill, was de- 
stroyed by fire October 24. The loss is $200,000, 

The elevator owned by the BE. R. Ulrich Company, Buf- 
falo, Lll., was destroyed by fire October 17. The loss is esti- 
mated at $20,000, partially covered by insurance. 

The city of Joliet, Ill., is planning to have separate water 
works systems for the east and west side on a high and low 
pressure system, in place of the present plant. 

The Wright Carriage Body Company, Moline, IIl., cer- 
tifies to an increase of capital stock from $100,000 to 
$150,000, 

The Patent Novelty Company, Fulton, LL, certifies to 
an increase of capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000, 

The Ottumwa-Moline Engine & Pump Company, Moline, 
Ill, has been incorporated; capital stock, $100,000; incor- 
porators, J. M. Johnston, R. A. Clifton and Jay U. Barnard. 


a el 


New England 


Boston, Mass., November 1, 1910. 
rhe convention of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
\ssociation at New York last week afforded an excellent 
portunity to get a grasp on the business situation and 
‘ery one compared experiences and opinions as to the fu- 
As a rule, the members and others who were attracted 
/ New York by the meetings expressed the belief that an 
provement is to be anticipated. The indications are that 
the railroads will do more buying of machinery and other 
shop equipment. Recent inquiries would seem to prove that 
such is the case. Boston dealers received more favorable re- 
ports from the machine tool builders of the Middle West. 
Few signs of discouragement were in evidence, though com- 
plaint of collections were heard. On the whole, the great 
sathering served to stimulate manufacturing for stock, a 
ovement which is already strongly under way. 

The Boston Fire Department has prepared plans for its 
lew repair shops, which will replace those recently burned. 
The building will oecupy the site of the old structure on 
Albany street and will be four stories instead of three, and 
‘here will be a large boiler room. An elevator will be in- 
stalled to carry the heaviest fire apparatus. The estimated 
ost Is ahout $96,000. A few machine tools were salvaged 
‘Iter the fire, but practically all of the equipment will have 
‘0 be replaced. The old machinery was practically obsolete. 
lhe department has asked for bids on a few tools which are 
mperatively needed. No appropriation for equipment has 

} ide, 
| soston & Maine Railroad has an expert engineer at 
work on plans for the proposed $2,500,000 repair shops. 
While no definite décision as to location has been unced 
he stated officially that the shops will not be located 
' Readville, on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
wt as reported. The probability is that they will be at 
‘es! Somerville, where the initial unit of repair shops is 

erected. At all events, the nt will be on the 
« Maine system and not on that of its controlling 
the Consolidated. 
_|| McCram-Howell Company, Norwich, Conn., will 

" ve competitors in boiler, radiator and vacuum clean- 
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ing apparatus, as follows: Model Heating Company, Phila- 
delphia and New York, boilers and radiators; Cameron, 
Schroth, Cameron Company, Chicago, jobber of radiators 
and boilers; American Air Cleaning Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Vacuum Cleaner Company, New York, and Sanitary 
Devices Company, San Francisco, The statement is made 
in gonnection with the consolidation that the McCrum- 
Howell Company, with its present business, will control 80 
per cent. of the stationary vacuum cleaning industry of the 
United States, including basic patents. The company will 
inerease its capital stock froin $3,000,000 to $7,000,000, the 
new securities to be divided between common and preferred, 
making a total of $3,500,000 of each. About one-half of the 
new money will be employed in effecting the consolidation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has compromised, 
temporarily, on the matter of demurrage rules for New Eng- 
land, by establishing a 48-hour limit for all freights, except- 
ing coal, forest products, grain and grain products, for which 
the limit will be 72-hours. A demurrage bureau will be 
established at Boston to investigate the subject further dur- 
ing the six months following December 1, after which perma- 
nent rules. will be laid down. 

The Simplex Tool & Supply Company, Boston, Mass.. 
has added to its products a line of high speed steel taps 
and high speed steel punches, manufactured of a special 
tungsten steel which hardens at a low temperature, combin- 
ing the durability of high speed steel with the toughness 
of the ordinary tool steels, The company has just taken 
over several manufacturing properties, including the U. 8. 
Gas Furnace Company, Providence, R, I. It is putting 
on the market a line of furnaces, made interchangable for 
gas or fuel oil, the only difference being in the burner. H. 
B. Eaton is president of the company; F. A. Stoddard, 
treasurer, and William H. Stoddard, general manager. The 
present office is in the Safe Deposit & Trust Company 
Building, 201 Devonshire street. 

The-new plant of the Stanley Machine Company, Bev- 
erly, Mass., manufacturer of combustion engines, will con- 
sist of a two-story brick factory, 49 x 120 ft., with a one- 
story wing, 18 x 38 ft. 

The Rhode Island Company will double the capacity of 
its Manchester street power station, Providence, R. IL., at 
an estimated cost of $300,000. A steam turbine will be in- 
stalled with minimum capacity of 13,500 hp. and a maximum 
of 20,000 hp. New coal hauling equipment will be installed, 
increasing capacity from 30 to 100 tons per hour. 

Additional improvements announced by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad are nine new steel bridges 
in New Haven and its surburbs, replacing wooden structures. 

The Geo. H. Bushnell Press Company, Thomsonville, 
Conn., manufacturer of presses and automobile parts, is de- 
veloping a department for the manufacture of a new type 
of automobile, having three wheels, for use for pleasure or 
commercial purposes, or both. It is the design of Maxim 
Karminski, a French engineer, and Charles Peters. 

The Central Oil & Gas Stove Company, Gardner, Mass., 
will erect two buildings, one 60 x 200 ft., the other 40 x 60 
ft. The foundations will be put in this fall and the work 
of construction will proceed in the spring. 

The Union Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn., has 
bought the business of the Cincinnati Chuck Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and is moving the machinery and tools to New 
Britain. The Cincinnati Company, which was organized in 
1907, will wind up its corporate existence. 


—_———_4--o—___—— 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, On10, November 1, 1910. 

Reports regarding the outlook in the machinery trade 
are quite encouraging. Many manufacturers in meta] work- 
ing lines are getting a better volume of orders for their 
products than for some time and a further improvement is 
looked for immediately after election. Makers. of general 
machinery are making little complaint regarding conditions. 
Their plants are generally busy and orders are being re- 
ceived in fairly good volume. The demand for machine tools 
is still somewhat quiet, but an improvement is 
early this month. Dealers are getting a fair 
scattering orders, but they are largely for single 
is believed that if general conditions continue to improve, as 


expected, manufacturing plants that have been holding 


will soon come into the market for machine tool equipment. . 


Railroad ing in this market is still limited, but 
indettone teins to a better demand from source shortly. 
Late reports from the automobile are quite 
encouraging. Some of the p ants are: making addi- 


tions i, es morsing force and a 
xpected ng coming year. 
aieilens report a good demand for their products. The 
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demand for blowers is quite active. Boiler and tank makers 
report an improvement in orders. 

In the foundry trade the demand for castings has fallen 
off somewhat, but plants are generally quite busy. A better 
volume of orders is expected after election. The demand for 
foundry equipment is not active. 

The Cyclone Drill Company, Orrville, Ohio, reports a 
very good demand for well drilling and prospecting ma- 
chinery. The company’s business during September ex- 
ceeded that of any previous month of the year and its Oc- 
tober orders were equally large if not in excess of those in 
September. 

The Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, is pre- 
paring a list of the machine tool equipment for its new ship- 
building plant at Ashtabula, Ohio, which will be bought 
shortly. Considerable machinery will be required, which 
will be mostly motor driven. The company is also preparing 
its specifications for equipment for lighting and the dis- 
tribution of power. The heavier machinery, including cranes, 
large generators, air compressors, stokers, and pumping 
machinery for the dry dock, have already been bought. The 
erection of the structural steel for the buildings is just being 
started by the Lackawanna Bridge Company, which has 
this contract. It is expected that the plant will be ready 
for operation in the spring. The principal buildings will be 
a power house, 90 x 100 ft.; blacksmith shop, 60 x 90 ft., 
one story; storage building, 60 x 90 ft., two stories; joiner 
shop, 50 x 250 ft., two stories; machine shop, 160 x 300 ft., 
one story. 

The Cleveland Foundry Company has let contracts for 
two buildings which will be the start of a large plant that 
the company intends to build on a new site recently pur- 
chased on Ivanhoe road. One building will be 60 x 170 ft., 
two stories, and the other 20 x 80 ft. Both will be of brick 
and steel construction. The Forest City Steel & Iron Com- 
pany has the contract for the steel work. 

Extensive dock improvements, involving an expenditure 
of $300,000, are planned by the Erie Railroad along the 
Cuyahoga River in Cleveland. Reinforced concrete docks 
will be built, on which will be installed a coal handling plant, 

The Suspension Roller Bearing Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, will erect a building, 60 x 350 ft., one story, of brick 
construction, plans for which are being prepared by the 
Osborn Engineering Company, Cleveland. The company 
will buy brass foundry equipment, stamping machines and 
other machinery and power equipment, probably consisting 
of three 25-hp. gas engines. E. A. Boyer is secretary and 
treasurer of the company. ° 

The American Shipbuilding Company has broken ground 
for further additions to its plant at Lorain, Ohio. These 
will include a machine shop, foundry and pattern shop. 
The foundations will be put in at once, but the erection of 
the bulidings may be delayed until early spring. 

The American Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
capital stock $200,000, has purchased the Aetna mill prop- 
erty in that city and will at once begin the erection of a 
plant for the manufacture of automobiles and other vehi- 
cle tires and a general line of mechanical rubber goods. The 
company has elected officers as follows: President, Adam 
Duncan; vice-president, Gilbert C. Waltz; secretary and 
treasurer, F’. L. Kryder; superintendent, W. J. Yeager. 

The Ford Plate Glass Company, Rossford, Ohio, has 
purchased a 20-acre site adjoining its present plant, and it 
is announced that plans are being prepared for extensive 
additions that will nearly triple the company’s present 
capacity. These additions will be erected early next spring. 





Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., November 1, 1910. 
The Furnas Office & Bank Fixture Company, Indian- 
apolis, whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, has taken 
out a building permit for a brick structure at Cornell ave- 
nue and Bleventh street, to cost $25,000. 


The Sterling Wired Box Company, Indianapolis, has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
boxes. The directors are Jefferson Caylor, H. A. Pat- 
terson and Joseph Patterson. 

The Star Novelty Company has been incorporated at 
Indianapolis with $10,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
novelty goods. The directors are W. W. Williams, G. W. 
Williams and Charles Sheperkoter. 

The Bamboo Lath Company, Indianapolis, has been in- 
corporated with $50,000 capital stock, to manufacture lath. 
Cane stalks are split and woven in strips 3 in. wide, 10 to 
16 ft. long. The directors are Conrad Bender, Herman H. 
Mayer and Louis Beidel. Mr. Bender is the inventer of 
the machinery used. The factory will be at 375 West 
Fourteenth street. 

Ralph Beaton, receiver for the White River Light & 
Power Company, has been instructed by the court to sell 


on November 19 the dam in course of constructi.; 
White River, near Noblesville, Ind, 
has been set at $190,000. 

The City Council of Shoals, Ind., is investigating plans 
for a municipal electric light and water works system, 

The Thomas Aerial & Flying Machine Company, Eyans. 
ville, Ind., has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture flying machines. The directors are 
Herbert B. Thomas, Charles F. Diefendorf, August Pelt, 
W. E. Kimbrough and Peter Parry. ; 

William J. Nicholson and Jacob 8S. Spiker of Vincep- 
nes, Ind., have secured a 35-year franchise for a water 
works plant at Bicknell, Ind. 

The Central Engineering & Construction Company has 
been incorporated at Indianapolis, Ind., by E. L. Powers, 
M. W. Addy and E. M. Powers. 

The Central Closet Mfg. Company has been incorporated 
at Kokomo, Ind., with $75,000 capital stock, to manufac- 
ture sanitary appliances. The directors are George A, 
Harper, J. W. Johnson and A. A, Charles. 

The Hill-Tripp Pump Company, Anderson, Ind., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $30,000 to $100,000. 

The increase of capital stock of the Hartman Mfg. Con- 
pany, Vincennes, Ind., from $25,000 to $50,000 is for the 
purpose of enlarging the plant, which manufactures culti- 
vators, harrows and other farming implements. The di- 
rectors are Edward Watson, Eugene Hack, William Will- 
more, W. H. Vollmer and Louis A Meyer. W. H. Will- 
more is superintendent and general manager. 

The Backstay Machine & Leather Company, Union City, 
Ind., recently incorporated with $120,000 capital stock, ad- 
vises that it will manufacture a backstay machine ani 
leather trimmings for buggies and automobiles. 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, November 1, 1910. 

With the exception of an increase in the number of in- 
quiries being received there is little change in the machine 
tool situation. No large orders were placed last week, but 
the regular day to day business was fair. The automobile 
industry did not furnish as much encouragement as was 
anticipated, but after the political situation clears up both 
the automobile manufacturers and railroads are expected to 
do much heavier buying. 

A few of the foundries are experiéncing another tem- 
porary dull period; others are running along as usual. 
Second-hand machinery dealers have made some nice sales 
lately, but business is not up to the regular standard with 
them yet. 

Dr. George Kerschensteiner, superintendent of the public 
schools of Munich, Bavaria, made an address at the Hughes 
High School to the Cincinnati educational authorities on 
the afternoon of October 31. His subject was along the 
lines of broadening the scope of the continuation schools. 
The local school has thus far been devoted only to appren- 
tices and foremen in machine shops, but the enthusiasm 
generated by Dr. Kerschensteiner’s address indicates that 
other lines will be added to those now taught. In the evening 
a banquet was tendered the visitor at the Business Men’s 
Club, where another address was made, principally to local 
manufacturers. : 

That the continuation school idea is spreading is evi 
denced by the invitation accepted by Prof. J. H. Renshaw, 
head of the Cincinnati Continuation ‘School, who addressed 
the Schoolmasters’ Club of Kentucky at Louisville October 
28, and a school patterned after the local one will probably 
be established in Louisville very shortly. 

The Associated Foundries of Cincinnati held an informal 
meeting at the Orpheum Restaurant on the evening of Octo- 
ber 25. The plan of getting up a separate organization, 
whose function would be more of a social than business 
nature, was proposed and acted on favorably. The idea 1s 
to get the different foundry interests better acquainted 0 
a personal way. The officers who were present at the meet 
ing included the following: President, Henry Ritter of the 
Lunkenheimer Company ; vice-president, Wm. Gilbert of the 
Buckeye Foundry ; treasurer, S. M. Blackburn of the J. B. 
Morris Foundry Company, and secretary, J. M. Manley, sec 
retary Cincinnati Metal Trades Association. After the din- 
ner a theater party was enjoyed by the members and their 
friends. hs 

W. F. Robertson, president of the W. F. Robertson Steel 
& Iron Company and of the Manufacturers’ Club, had in 
charge a party of club members and their guests who left 
Cincinnati October 31 to inspect the large steel plant of the 
United States Steel Corporation at Gary, Ind. Among the 
machine tool people who went along were C. H. M. Atkins, 
H. T. Atkins, E. H. Hargrave, A. R. Betts, B. H. Bardes 
and R. K. LeBlond. k 

The Cincinnati Traction Company has commenced wo 
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on & e addition to its power plant in Bast End, recently 

ment |. Two boilers of 500 and 1000 hp. respectively 
istalled. 

‘| Hudepohl Brewing Company, Cincinnati, has had 

nlans )repared for an addition to its bottling works, 100 x 

150 two stories. Some special machinery will be in- 

stalled in this addition. 

reported that the Railway Materials Company, Chi- 

cago, will erect a large foundry addition to its plant at 
Tol Ohio. 
T American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, em- 
ploying about 500 men, is busy in every department, and in 
some has been necessary to put on a night shift. This 
indicates that general business conditions are healthy, as the 
company builds a diversified line of tools and draws its pat- 
ronage from no particular industry. 

The large flour mill of W. L. Snyder & Son, Springfield, 
Ohio. was destroyed by fire October 25. It is understood 
that it will be rebuilt at an early date. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company is hav- 
ing plans prepared for building a large roundhouse and ex- 
tensive yards at DeCoursey, Ky., a few miles from Covington. 

The Tennessee Lumber & Coal Company, Cincinnati, is 
in the market for an 8 to 15 hp. steam engine to drive a 
small generator. 

The Ripley Foundry & Machine Company, Ripley, Ohio, 
whose incorporation was recently noted in The Iron Age, 
has a capital stock of $30,000 instead of $10,000, as was 


wil 


The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, making brass, 
bronze and aluminum castings, Alliance, Ohio, has begun 
work on a new plant at Toledo, Ohio, which will consist of 
, two-story main building, 54 x 200 ft., and four smaller 
structures. All the buildings will be of steel and brick con- 
struction. 


The Ideal Blectric & Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
announces that the Machinery & Supply Company, 61 Fre- 


mont street, San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed its 
Western agent. The Machinery & Supply Company now 
‘arrie s a line of Ideal apparatus covering the principal sizes. 
(his line includes alternating and direct current generators, 


induction motors, both of the slip ring and squirrel cage 
types: special d. ec. and a. c. elevator motors and also a com- 


plete line of direct current motors. 


St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo., October 31, 1910. 

Business the past week has been dull according to the 
experience of most of the leading houses, but there is no 
gainsaying that a more confident feeling prevails among the 
machine tool men. Much is considered to depend on the out- 
ome of the vote on the Missouri prohibition amendment, as 
investors are holding off projected improvements of various 
kinds until it is known whether real estate values are to be 
upset and many industries affected detrimentally, as would 
result if the prohibition advocates won. 

Considerable disappointment is evident among the ma- 
chine tool houses here at the manner of placing the Missouri 
Pacific order. It is felt this business could have been divided 
somewhat advantageously to the railroad and that, aside from 
this, the houses operating in the railroad’s field should be 
shown some special consideration. Many well informed 
men contend the railroads could reduce their shop payrolls 
aterially if they picked out the machines individually and 
were less disposed to lump the orders. The former course 
seems to be gradually winning favor among the stronger 
Systems, 

The Wissler Instrument Company, making a specialty 
of surveying instruments and kindred work, finds business 
Moving in a fairly satisfactory way and is operating some 
-) machines. 

The Universal Welding Equipment Company, St. Louis, 

been incorporated; capital stock, $6000; incorporators, 
rincis Leiber, Ralph Parker and Gustav Cramer. The 

pany will engage in the manufacture of machinery, &c. 

lhe Brooks-Latta Automobile Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 

been incorporated; capital stock, fully paid, ae wna 
‘norporators, Charles BE. Brooks, Charles Latta and Allan T 
‘lta, "The company will engage in the manufacture of 
es, automobiles, &c. 
‘he woodworking shop of the Burlington Railroad at 
nibal, Mo., was destroyed by fire October 23. The plan- 
mill and lumber yard were also burned. 
he city of Granby, Mo., will install a water works sys- 

Bonds will be issued to the amount of $18,000 to 
> the cost of construction. 

‘he Calhoun Clay Products Company, St. Louis, has 
incorporated ; capital stock, fully paid, $160,000. The 
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incorporators are Charles P. Tiley of Belleville, Ill.; R. F. 
Hickman of St. Louis County, Mo.; A. T. Grosbeck and 
others. The company will engage in the manufacture of 
clay products. 

The Mexico Power Company, Mexico, Mo., has increased 
its capital stock from $30,000 to $300,000. 

The Moon Motor Car Company, St. Louis, has increased 
its capital stock from $175,000 to $300,000. 

The Carthage Sash & Door Company, Carthage, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. The in- 
corporators are James S. Ross, James W. Ross and Frank 
C. Ross. 

The Sheffield Sash Weight & Mfg. Company, Kansas 
City, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $7500. 
The incorporators are Solomon Stoddard, Geo. T. Cook and 
Geo. P. Pierce. 

The Arcadia Valley Mfg. Company, St. Louis, has been 
incorporated; capital stock, one-half paid, $25,000; incor- 
porators, Frank Houlton of Glendale, Mo.; Julia EB. Pfaff 
of Valley Park, Mo.; R. J. Burhen of Ironton, Mo., and 
others. The company will engage in a general planing mill 
business. 

The Starrett Screen Company, Shelbina, Mo., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000. The incorpo- 
rators are R, L, Starrett, John T. Doyle and Ruby Starrett. 

The National Stone Brick Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000. 
The incorporators are John D. King, James B. Turner and 
Dickson C. Collier. 

The Camden Coal & Clay Company, which will mine and 
sell both coal and clay and also manufacture and sell clay 
products, has been incorporated in Arkansas with a capital 
stock of $240,000. The incorporators are Dr. A. 8, Garnett, 
D. Frank Clark and Philo N. French. The place of busi- 
ness will be at Lester, Onchita County, and the offices in 
Hot Springs. 

The Luther Cotton Gin Company, Luther, Okla., is being 
formed. A site has been selected on the spur of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad. 

The Scott Foster cotton gin, Roosevelt, Okla., was de- 
stroyed by fire October 22. 


+e 
Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., November 1, 1910. 

Generally speaking, trade conditions during October were 
hardly as favorable as in the previous month. While a pretty 
fair volume of business has been transacted in some lines, 
and in a few even an increase in orders booked is reported, 
the demand drags. Southern business in the iron and steel 
lines is reported less active; there is business pending, but 
constant revisions of programme keep bidders changing esti- 
mates to meet new requirements. Subcontracts on several 
of the new buildings under construction in this city are still 
held up. Contracts for engines and power piping in the 
Hochschild building have not been let, while a considerable 
amount of subcontract work on the Emerson buildings is 
still unclosed. The greater part of the business in sight for 
structural steel work is of the smaller class, although fabrica- 
tors have a very fair share of work in hand. Machine tool 
builders have taken on a little more work, largely of a 
special character; machine tool merchants, however, report 
conditions quiet, with average business slightly below that 
for September. With winter approaching the demand for 
contractors’ supplies and equipment is gradually declining, 
that for quarry work remaining the most active. The de- 
mand for machine shop and mill supp#®s shows little ac- 
tivity. Inquiries in nearly all lines have been less pro- 
nounced, and the trade generally hardly expects any marked 
improvement during the remaining months of the year. In- 
dustrial plants are fairly busy, largely on old orders, and — 
in most cases are operating under full capacity. 

The situation in the foundry trade is more settled; i 
a few instances the advance in wages recently demanded by 
molders was granted, in other cases plants are being op- 


erated with non-union men. A further difficulty in con- 
nection with union labor has developed, pipe fitters and 
helpers having made demands on employers for an ad- 
vance of 50 cents a day for fitters, and 75 cents a day for 
helpers. If this advance is not granted they threaten to 
strike. 

The Engineering & Contracting 
awarded the contract to build a garage at 
streets, for the George Guenther 

Fire destroyed the two-story saw 
H. L. Thomas & Son, 2601 Boston street, ; 
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loss is covered by insurance. The plant is to be rebuilt 
and equipped as soon as possible. 

The Detrick & Harvey Machine Company reports the 
volume of business taken in October as exceeding that dur- 
ing the previous month, but still continues under normal. 
Inquiries are reported as a shade more active. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has under consideration 
the erection of a repair shop, 50 x 300 ft., to be used for 
repair work in connection with steel cars. A. W. Thomp- 
son is chief engineer. 

Bids on revised plans are being taken for the proposed 
new power house for the Southern Power Company, Green- 
ville, 8,.C. 

J. L. Parsons, general contractor, Washington, D. C., 
has awarded the contract for the structural steel work, 
about 1000 tons, for the new power house for the Capital 
Traction Company to the Phoenix Bridge Company, Phoe- 
nixville, Pa. 

The Baltimore Bridge Company reports business quieter 
during the month. The contracts on hand are sufficient, 
however, to keep the plant fully engaged for some months. 
A fair volume of new work is pending, on which the esti- 
mating department is busy. The company has just com- 
pleted the erection of a bridge over the Matina River in 
South America. ; 

The Kirwan-Robirds Supply Company, contractors’ sup- 
plies and equipment, notes a falling off in the demand from 
the railroads and general contractors. The quarry trade 
has, however, been quite good and October business com- 
pares favorably with that transacted during the previous 
month, 

Friedenwald Brothers continue fairly active on general 
and special tools, a large proportion of which is for the ex- 
port trade. 

The Crook-Horner Supply Company has been delayed in 
the removal from 17-19 East Pratt street to its new ware- 
house and offices at 7-9-11 Balderston street, but now an- 
nounce that the new quarters will be occupied about the 
middle of November. 

Bartlett, Hayward & Co. report plans for the proposed 
addition to their machine shops at Scott and McHenry 
streets as entirely tentative and it is not known when work 
will be started. 

Plans are being considered for the erection of a manu- 
facturing building, on a beehive plan, for rental purposes 
to small manufacturers. The Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company is interested in the project, as 
are also the various trade bodies of the city.. The rental 
plan includes the furnishing of power at reasonable cost, 
which would be supplied by the Pennsylvania Water & 
Power Company, which now distributes current in Balti- 
more from its McCall’s Ferry plant on the Susquehanna 
River. 

The Crown Cork & Seal Company has let the general 
contracts for the erection of the additions to its plant at 
Highlandtown. The contracts for elevators and heating and 
ventilation have not yet been placed. Considerable equip- 


- ment of a varied character, including some tools, will be 


required for the new addition. 

Announcement has been made by the Gas & Electric 
Company, Baltimore, of a purchase of a tract of land at 
Arlington, and plans for the erection of a distribution and 
repair plant at the new site; a large two-story building 
will be erected. The new location will facilitate the delivery 
of gas appliances and the making of repairs thereto, in 
many outlying districts of the city. 

The McClintic Marshall Construction Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has the contract for the steel work on the new 
shed for the Union Station, Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
roofing and skylight work has been awarded to the Brann & 
Stuard Company, Philadelphia. 

Plans have been..completed for the erection of a large 
plant to replace the old factory of Becker Bros. & Son, 
Lexington and Frederick streets, recently destroyed by fire. 
The new plant is to be three stories of mill construction, 
and will be equipped with modern machinery for the manu- 
facture of packing boxes, including electric elevators and 
conveyors, An electric light plant is also to be installed, 

The Chesapeake Iron Works reports the demand some- 
what easier. A number of small contracts have been taken, 
including a stee] frame shed for the Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company, a monorail system for the 
Baugh Chemical Company, and miscellaneous work for the 
Monumental Brewing Company. Trade in the South is re- 
ported quiet, although better than during September. 

The Crook-Kries Company will furnish two Ball engines, 
one 80 and one 120 hp., direct connected to electric genera- 
tors, for the Mercy Hospital, also two 150 hp. Ball engines 
to the J. J. Young Company, for general. power purposes. 
This company has been appointed selling agent in the Balti- 
more district for the Richmond power vacuum cleaner, man- 
ufactured by the MeCrum-Howell Company, New York. 

The Monumental Sugar Refining Company, incorporated 


under the laws of Delaware, with a capital stock of $:;,.x, 


000, has been formed for the purpose of erecting and oper- 
ating a sugar refinery in the vicinity of this city. It is pro. 
posed to erect large buildings of brick, iron and concrete 


construction, equipped with modern machinery, as soon as 
financial matters have been concluded. Electricity wil! pe 
used for power purposes. The new plant will probably be 
located in the Canton district. 

Announcement is made that the plans for the new 12- 
story warehouse, covering practically a block of ground at 
Baltimore and Liberty .-eets, for the Baltimore Bargain 
House, which are being prepared by Joseph E. Sperry, 
architect, will be ready by the end of next week. The build- 
ing will probably be erected in sections “and when entirely 
completed will cover 20,000 sq. ft. of ground. 

The Baltimore Retort & Fire Brick Company is busy 
on general orders and is working on the development of a 
special system of utilizing waste heat from puddling fur- 
naces, as well as boiler settings of special efficiency. 

The T. C. Bashor Company has been awarded the con- 
tract for the heating, ventilating and power piping in con- 
nection with the new 18-story addition to the Munsey Build- 
ing. It also has the contract for the heating and ventilation sys- 
tem of the Southern Electric Building and quite a few fair 
sized propositions are being figured on. The demand ‘for 
boilers has been a trifle less active, but the plant continues 
quite busy with work in hand, which includes among other 
orders one for a quantity of 8-in. steel sewer pipe for New 
Jersey parties and two large tanks for the Miller Fertilizer 
Company of this city. 

Deitrich Brothers have been awarded the contract for 
the steel work in connection with the new buildings for the 
Crown Cork & Seal Company and also have orders for con- 
siderable steel work in connection with general improve- 
ments under way by the Baltimore Copper Smelting & Re- 
fining Company. They are busy in all departments. They 
have begun the work of clearing ground for a new struc- 
tural shop and storehouse, 120 x 250 ft., to be erected in 
connection with their present plant, and will require several 
electric cranes, punch and shears, cold saw cutting off ma- 
chines and other equipment. 





Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., November 1, 1910. 

The volume of construction contracts recently let all 
through this State and in adjacent districts has been large. 
Both the metal and woodworking industries show promi- 
nently in the list. Almost every day sees quite a batch of 
incorporation papers filed with the Secretary of State at 
Lansing, and there is a noteworthy absence of the usual 
promotion schemes as contrasted with legitimate companies 
for establishing manufacturing plants. Machinery of nearly 
every description is now in fairly good demand. One of the 
best selling lines, both for new and second-hand equipment, 
is in tools for sash and door factories, flooring plants and 
other shops specializing in woodwork for buildings. Good 
used or rebuilt machinery is becoming more scarce and 
almost as much can be obtained for it as for new. 

Terrell’s Equipment Company, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
is planning the erection of a new factory building, 80 x 385 
ft., for use in the production of steel shelving, lockers and 
other similar equipment for stores, yaults, factory stock- 
rooms, &c. 

Bids will be taken until November 8 by the Board of 
Public Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., on two dynamos for an 
are light system. The machines are to be motor driven on 
power supplied from the new steam turbine unit recently 


contracted for. 

A one-story brick addition, 40 x 100 ft,, ig to be made 
to the plant of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Chain grate stokers are to be purchased early next week 
for the new municipal power and pumping station at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

It is reported from Grand Rapids, Mich., that the Silver 
man Brass, Iron & Metal Company of that place is erecting 
a new two-story factory and warehouse building, 50 x 100 ft. 

The Warren Motor Car Company, Detroit, has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $300,000. 

The plans of the Abbott Motor Car Company for a plan! 
in Detroit have not yet been fully matured. Its prese!' 
location is in Warren, Ohio. 

E. M. Arnos and others are organizing a stock compa?) 
at Olivet, Mich., to remodel the mill there into an electric 
power plant for furnishing light to the community. 

Construction contracts were recently let for a two-story 
addition, 30 x 150 ft., and a new three-story. shop building. 
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14 100 ft., 
Detroit. 
Escanaba Lumber Company, Escanaba, Mich., is 
ning to erect a large mill, for which power and timber- 
» machinery will be required. 
nstruction contracts have just been let on a new fac- 
uilding, the main part of which will be 45 x 130 ft., 
Ek. O. Bulman Mfg. Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
is reported from Alabaster, Iosco County, Mich., that 
mills, warehouses and docks of the United States Gyp- 
Company recently burned there will be rebuilt. 

rhe new addition to be made to the plant of Goodwillie 
Brothers, Manistique, Mich,, will be 50 x 200 ft., equipped 
with power and woodworking machinery of the most modern 

design. 

The Tlaney School Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is preparing to erect a new two-story building. 

The plans of the new shops to be built by the Copper 

nve Railroad at Houghton, Mich., call for buildings 36 x 

and 24 x 148 ft. All of the machinery is to be driven 

jJectrie motors. 

The Auto Equipment Company, Detroit, 
s capital stock to $75,000, 

It is planned to make extensive improvements, including 
the purchase of new machinery, in the municipal power plant 
it Marquette, Mich. 

The Canadian trade of the Penberthy Injector Company, 
Detroit, has developed to such an extent that it will be 
ecessary to considerably extend the manufacturing facili- 
ties afforded by its branch works at Windsor, Ont. Arrange- 
ments for an addition are now being made. 

A new car house with repair equipment will be built in 
Lansing, Mich., by the Michigan United Railways. It is to 
be 130 x 180 ft. 

It is reported from Saginaw, Mich., that arrangements 
have been concluded for the erection of the new plant which 
the Seeley Auto Engine Company has been planning to lo- 
cate there. 

A plant for the manufacture of fruit packers’ supplies 
will be established at Lansing, Mich., by the Michigan Bent 
Rim & Basket Mfg. Company, recently organized there by 
John Leenteaar of that place and Miles Monk of Lowell, 
Mich. 

Articles of incorporation for $30,000 have been filed by 
the Muskegon Steel Casting Company, Muskegon, Mich. 

The Great Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, is plan- 
ning the erection of a large plant at Ecorse, Mich., next 
spring, for the building of marine engines. The company 
now makes marine engines and refrigerating machinery at 
its Detroit plant, but its capacity is too small for the grow- 
ing requirements, and after the new Ecorse plant is built 
the Detroit plant will be used exclusively for making re- 
frigerating machinery. The company reports a heavy de- 
mand for refrigerating machinery and its marine engine 

department is also well filled with work. 

The Capitcl Brass Works, Detroit, is completing an 
addition to its plant that will provide 30,000 sq. ft. addi- 
tional floor space and about double its capacity. Another 
story has been added and an extension built to the main 
building. In addition to its present products this company 
will shortly begin the manufacture of a new line of water 
gauges and compression gauge cocks. 

The American Blower Company, Detroit, is running its 
plant overtime to keep up with orders. The company- re- 
ports a good volume of orders for blowers for various pur- 
vane and a heavy demand for engines for small lighting 
plants, 

The Ireland & Mathews Mfg. Company, Detroit, makes 
very satisfactory reports regarding business conditions and 
the outlook for the future. The company’s plant is well 
filled with work in all departments. 

The Edmunds & Jones Company, manufacturer of auto- 
mobile lamps, Detroit, Mich., is erecting a plant 65 x 200 
\t., which will be fully equipped for sheet metal working 
iachinery. The company is also building a power plant 
which will include a 250-kva. Crocker-Wheeler generator, 
lirect connected to an Erie Ball high speed engine. A low 
pressure turbine will drive atixiliary equipiment. The boiler 

om will contain two 125-hp. return tubular boilers fired 

Jones stokers. 





has increased 
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Pittsburgh 
PirrspurcH, Pa., November 1, 1910. 
Chere has seldom, if ever, been a time’ when the manu- 
turing plants in this district were Kept busy with so few 
‘he surface indications of activity in the booking of con- 
‘ts. This makes the situation. difficult to gauge properly, 
' it also affords evidence of an essential stability, which 
cues well for the future of the market. An uncommonly 
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to be erected for the Detroit Forging Com- 
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large percentage of the ordérs recently placed here have 
heen practically on a noncompetitive basis. Inquiries largely 
outstrip- actual bookings, but conditions are not.as uneven 
as they were; that is to say, it is not a ease of good busi- 
ness with some dealers and very poor with others; most of 


them are obtaining about their normal share. In the line 
of shop equipment, machinery for forging and hot pressing, 
shearing, bending, punching, riveting, &c., sell about as well 
as anything, while there is a fair demand for hydraulic 
presses, accunrulators, force pumps and auxiliary apparatus. 

The Pittsburgh Machine Tool Company, now located on 
Darragh street, N. S., Pittshurgh, has purchased a site of 
ground, 95 x 250 ft., on the Pennsylvania Railroad, a short 
dstance east of Pittsburgh, on which it will erect a new 
and modern plant, comprising several steel buildings, for 
the manufacture of lathes, planers and other iron working 
tools. Plans are now being drawn. 

The plans of the Baltimore & Oftio Railway Company 
for additional shops at Keyser, W. Va., to provide facilities 
needed in the repairing of steel freight and passenger cars 
are to be carried into effect shortly. The first of the new 
buildings decided upon will be 50 x 300 ft. All of the ma- 
chinery is to be electrically operated. 

The Bessemér Limestone Company, whose product is 
used as fiux for blast furnaces of this district, finds the 
facilities of its plant at Bessemer, Pa., inadequate to the 
requirements of the industry, and plans for enlargement are 
now under consideration. 

A large warehouse, with equipment for the rapid han- 
dling of material, will be built at some point in the South- 
west, probably Houston, Texas, by the National Fire Proof- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh. 

J. Richard Kommer and C. EB. Miller of this city are 
consulting engineers for the proposed water works improve- 
ments at East Liverpool, Ohio, which include a large steel 
standpipe, to be constructed back of the présent high pressure 
reservoir. The pumping station is also to be removed to a 
better location and increased in capacity, with the probable 
replacement of some of the equipment by modern high duty 
machinery. 

Tenders will be invited in the near future of material 
and euqipment for the generating plant, holder, &c., to be 
erected by the Bluefield Gas & Fuel Company, Bluefield, W. 
Va. Plans are now in course of preparation. 

The National Bolt & Nut Company, Pittsburgh, is pre- 
paring for a considerable increase in production by improve- 
ments in the arrangement of its plant, which include the 
installation of some new machinery. 

Figures will be submitted in the near future by manu- 
facturers of this district on the equipment of a «municipal 
pumping plant at Benton, Pa., the construction of which 
was recently decided upon. 

Chester & Fleming, engineers, whose offices are in the 
Union Bank Building, Pittsburgh, have in preparation plans 
for the mechanical filtration plant to be constructed at South 
Fork, Pa., for the South Fork Water Company. They have 
recently completed an addition to the pumping plant of the 
Charleroi Water Company, Charleroi, Pa. 

At Martinsburg, W. Va., a large stone crushing plant, 
equipped with crushing rolls instead of the customary jaw 
or gyratory breakers, will be built by the National Lime- 
stone Company, of which C. P. Grimsley is manager. 

The Wheeling Hinge Company, Wheéling, W. Va., is 
erecting three additional stories to its factory building, which 
is 75 x 125 ft. This will enable the company to increase its 
output materially. 


—___———.2- a 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., October 31, 1910. 

The past week has brought a good deal of business to 
local plants, particularly in the line of orders for heavy 
machinery. Among these are contracts for large pumping 
engines and hydraulic turbines, steam turbines, Corliss en- 
gines, sawmilll machinery, rock and ore crushing otitfits, 
cranes, conveying apparatus and eléctrica) equipment both 
for large and small capacities. The market for shop. tools 
is also becoming rather more active than it was early in 
the month; gasoline engines are selling well, and for fac- 
tory supplies of various kinds there is an incteased demand. 


In the quarters Where the principal a prevails, how- 
ever, the conditions above noted seem 


porary spurt of buyitig, and it ‘is not 


su and demand. 

La Crosse Plow Company, La 
ne ae ae 
struétion work will Dtobably not ‘be 


spring. | ’ 
Mee Lyeno Boller Works, De Pore, Wiki We eueinl 
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addition to its power plant, 32 x 70 ft., to provide for in- 
creased boiler capacity. 

Plans are being made for an addition to the forge shop 
of the Joseph Obenberger & Son Company, Milwaukee. 

The Rotary Pump Company, organized by C. R. Gether 
and others, was recently incorporated here. 

The power plant of the Darlington Electric Light & 
Power Company, Darlington, Wis., was recently burned. It 
will probably be rebuilt and remodeled for increased capacity. 


The Beloit Lighting & Heating Company has been or- 
ganized at Beloit, Wiss., by Charles H. Jones and others, to 
manufacture apparatus for the production of gas from 
gasoline. Plans for a factory are reported to be under way. 


If the project for the municipal power and lighting 
plant is carried at the November election in La Crosse, Wis., 
a battery of boilers. Corliss engine and an electric generator 
will be among the requirements in equipping the station. 
For the city water works an additional pump of 6,000,000 
gal. daily capacity may also be provided. 

Machinery for an electric light plant will probably be 
purchased -in the near future by the village of Sun Prairie, 
Wis., which has already let the contract for a building. 

Four new factory buildings, three of which will be 80 x 
200 ft., and one 50 x 150 ft., are to be erected in the spring 
by the Egan Mfg. Company, La Crosse, Wis., for use in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements. 

The Johnson Mfg. Company, Marshfield, Wis., which 
contemplated the erection of a new plaut at Wausau, Wis., 
has decided to remain in its present location and build an 
addition to the factory there. 

The McCrum-Howell Company’s branch at Racine, Wis., 
will build a four-story addition to its plant for use in the 
manufacture of motors and other parts for vacuum cleaner 
outfits. 

A new plant, including mixing mill, bag house and dry- 
ing room, is to be built in Milwaukee by the United States 
Gypsum Company. 

The Gardner Machine Company, Beloit, Wis., which is 
erecting a thoroughly modern plant, electrically operated, 
on a new seven-acre site secured at South Beloit, expects 
to occupy it before the end of November. L. W. Thompson, 
the secretary-treasurer, states that it is looking forward to 
a large increase in output. As the new works are just across 
the line in Illinois, although the company’s postoffice ad- 
dress will remain as above, a charter has been secured from 
that State, the incorporation being for $100,000. 

The Southern Wisconsin Power Company, Madison, 
Wis., whose plans for a new hydroelectric power station 
have previously been reported, will practically duplicate at 
Prairie du Sac, Wis., the equipment of its Kilbourn plant, 
which contains four General DBlectric alternating current 
generators of 6000 kw., driven from hydraulic turbines built 
by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Work has been started on an addition to the foundry 
of the Rundle Mfg. Company, Milwaukee. 

It is stated by George Challoner of the Wilkin-Challoner 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis., that Rush C. Brown has become 
associated with that company as vice-president. Mr. Brown, 
who was formerly designer for the BE. B. Hayes Machinery 
Company, is a practical woodworker of long experience and 
will be given entire charge of the manufacturing end of the 
business. . 

The Luther Grinder Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, has in- 
creased its capital stock to $100,000. 

The Independent Electric Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, 
has doubled its capital stock. 

The 'T. L. Smith Company, Milwaukee, is now repre- 
sented at Louisville, Ky., by the Urwick Machinery & Sup- 
ply Company, which has a large established trade in con- 
tractors’ equipment. 

In connection with its new plant at Beloit, Wis., the 
Berlin Machine Works will erect a three-story office build- 
ing 55 x 120 ft. 

It is reported from Campbelisport, Wis., that the Camp- 
bellsport Electric Light & Power Company will build a new 
power station equipped with a gas producer plant, gas en- 
gines and two new electric generators. The equipment at 
present in service comprises a Fort Wayne alternator driven 
from a water turbine furnished by James Leffel & Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

C. J. Anderson is installing machinery for a foundry and 
machine shop at Marinette, Wis., having decided not to 
continue at his former location in Menominee, Mich. 

The authorities at Green Bay, Wis., have under consid- 
eration a plan for taking over local water works, which are 
owned by a private corporation, and increasing their ca- 
pacity. 

It is reported from Wilton, Wis., that Carl C. Vogel 
has been granted the franchise to install an electric plant 
there. With others he has formed the Wilton Light & Power 
Company, which will be incorporated for $5,000. 


The Hardwood Products Company, Neenah, Wis., has 
broken ground for the erection of a new factory building 
90 x 190 ft., three stories; a boiler house, two dry kilns and 
a two-story warehouse. Details of equipment to be jp. 
stalled have not been decided upon, but the company ex. 
pects to use two 250-hp. boilers, and is now considering the 
advisability of using electric motive power for operating its 
machinery. 

The Racine Iron & Wire Works, Racine, Wis., advises 
that it expects to be located in its new factory about No- 
vember 15. A portion of the machinery has already been 
ordered, but additional equipment will be ordered from time 
to time as requirements demand. 

The Wisconsin Engine Company, Corliss, Wis., reports 
among its recent shipments the following: J. M. Kohler 
Sons Company, Sheboygan, Wis., one 24 and 46 x 42 jp, 
horizontal cross compound direct connected Corliss ; [linois 
Steel Company, Milwaukee, Wis., one 32 and 56 x 48 in. 
tandem compound heavy cutting rolling mill; Girard Iron 
Company, Girard, Ohio, one 28 x 60 in. simple heavy duty 
rolling mill and one 30 x 60 in. simple heavy duty Corliss: 
Jones, Coates & Bailey, Chicago, Ill., one 20 x 42 in. simple 
heavy duty Corliss. 

a 


Toronto 


ToRONTO, October 29, 191v. 

Reports as to the condition of trade in the machinery 
business continue to be favorable. As the time draws nearer 
for the closing of navigation on the upper lakes work on 
orders yet to be delivered by Ontario manufacturers to 
Western customers receives chief attention. Also, with the 
beginning of winter at hand, machinery, engines, &c., for 
the Porcupine, Elk Lake, Gowganda and other northern On- 
tario mining districts beyond the reach of the railroad are 
being pushed to completion in order that they may be sent 
forward as soon as the snow roads are formed. It is next 
to impossible to get a heavy mining plant to its destination 
in these camps at any other season, so bad is the state of 
the roads. There is a good, steady demand for workshop 
machinery of all kinds. 

Tenders will be received up to November 8 by the Mayor 
of Toronto for the supplying of the cast iron lanterns and 
pillars required for the city’s, hydroelectric lighting system. 

Swanson’s, Ltd., manufacturer of stumping machines in 
Bobcaygeon, Ont., has decided to move to Lindsay, Ont., 
and extend its business to a capacity of 500 machines a yéar. 

A planing mill is being added to the box factory of the 
Carew Lumber Company, Lindsay, Ont. It will soon be 
ready for the machinery. 

New machinery to the value of about $10,000 is to be 
put in the works of the American Road Machine Company 
at Goderich, Ont., which company is one of the concerns 
in the latest merger centering in Hamilton, Ont. 

The Garlock Packing Company has purchased the factory 
in Hamilton, Ont., formerly occupied by the Ontario Tack 
Company. It is said that the only vacant factory in Hamil- 
top at present is that of the Jackson Typewriter Company, 
and several offers for its purchase have been declined. 

A demand for garbage incinerators is developing in Cana- 
dian cities. Toronto has decided to establish some new 
modern incinerators. A sanitary engineer has been retained 
to report as to the locations and capacities of the required 
plants. The City Council of Ottawa is still considering the 
question of which particular manufactory to place its incin- 
erator order with. The superintendent of garbage collection 
at Hamilton, Ont., says that the time has come when an 
incinerator must be provided for the service in that city. 

The ratepayers of Harriston, Ont., have voted in favor 
of the town giving a free factory site and taxation privileges 
to the Canada New Shoe Company. 

The power house of the Renfrew Electric Light Com- 
pany at Smith’s Falls, Ont., was burned last week and the 
machinery was badly damaged. 

Letters patent incorporating the Windsor Superior Mfs. 
Company have been granted by the Ontario government. 
The business authorized is manufacturing and dealing i0 
wares of every description composed of metal. The capital 
stock is $100,000, and Windsor, Ont., is the headugarters 
of the company. 

The National Carburetor Company has been incorpora‘ed 
under Ontario laws to deal in and manufacture carburetors, 
water, air and gas mixtures, automobiles, motorboats, \«. 
The capital stock is $25,000, and the principal place of 
business is to be at Ottawa, Ont. 

A provisional agreement has been signed by the Industrial 
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( ee of Woodstock, Ont., and John B. Parter, presi- 
14 the Maximilian Machine & Tool Company of Buf- 

which it is agreed that the Maximilian Pneumatic 
T ompany will be organized under the laws of Ontario 
blish works and carry on a manufacturing business 
dstock, the town to give certain privileges, and Wood- 
g people to take $15,000 stock in the new company. 
| tal eapital stock is to be $100,000. Two hundred 
hi ire to be employed after the first year. The company 
\anufacture a pneumatic riveting machine for bridge 
boiler work and steel architectural work. Woodstock 
W e the headquarters for foreign shipments. A by-law 
will haye to be passed and confirmed by the ratepayers to 
give effect to the agreement. ‘ 

\ steel and concrete bridge, 2700 ft. in length, is to be 
constructed over the Ottawa River at Mattawa, Ontario, 
at a cost of $3,000,000. Stewart & Hewitson of Port Arthur, 
io, have been awarded the contract. 

The Canada Metal Company has purchased a manu- 
facturing site on Frazer avenue, Toronto, and will at once 
erect a two-story brick factory to cost about $40,000. The 

mpany will also build a plant at Winnipeg, Man. W. G. 
Harris, Toronto, is president. 





The South 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., October 31, 1910. 

Sales of ma¢hinery continue rather light for this season 

the year, but there is a firm undertone to the market and 
nditions as a whole are relatively favorable. The railroad 
lying mentioned some weeks ago, which has been of a 
decidedly miscellaneous character, gives promise of develop- 
ing further along the line of equipment for repair shops, as 
improvements long contemplated are now nearly due. Purely 
industrial lines, including the coal and ore carrying and the 
logging roads, are not affected by this situation, as they 
have been spending a good deal of money on their mainte- 
nance departments right along; but from these sources a 


steady run of buying may be looked for which will mate- 
rially help to swell the total volume of business transacted. 
There is also to be noted all along the line a more favorable 
sentiment in relation to the future among manufacturers and 


jobbers as well as dealers scattered through a wide stretch 
of territory, as the result of the greater interest shown at 
various factories, mills and other industrial plants in pending 
propositions. 

In connection with the enlargement of its shops in 
northern Alabama the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company will build angpectric power plant of considerable 
capacity. The plans, wever, have not yet been fully 
worked out. 

Negotiations are reported to be under way at Newport, 
Ky., for a direct current generator of 300 kw., engine driven, 
to be installed by the Newport Rolling Mill Company. 

An elevated steel tank of 75,000 gal. capacity and the 
complete equipment for a water works system are to be 
purchased at some time during the coming ‘winter by the 
municipality at Boaz, Ala. 

One or more pumping units will be needed for installa- 
tion in the near future at Wrightsville, Ga., where the water 
works station recently burned. ' 

The Belton Marble & Granite Company has been or- 
sanized by J. L. Browning and others to operate a quarry 
in the vicinity of Belton, S. C. 

_ The machinery in the new factory building which the 
( hampion Wire & Iron Works is erecting at Louisville, Ky., 
Will be electrically operated, and this system of motor drive 
18 ae extended as further manufacturing facilities are 
provided, 
_ A new plant is to be erected by the Holland Blow Stave 
‘ompany, Decatur, Ala., to replace the one destroyed by 
The public service plant at Live Oak, Fla., which was 
‘bsidiary to the Live Oak Mfg. Company, has been ac- 
ured by A. L. Humphreys and will be enlarged in capacity. 
It is reported from Memphis, Tenn., that F. B. Fischer, 
‘ow Madrid, Mo., contemplates the construction of a large 
‘ant there for the manufacture of carriage and wagon 

‘k and has secured an option on a site for the purpose. 

Che purchase of the complete equipment for an-electric 

er plant of 75 kw., engine driven, is under consideration 

‘he city officials at Richland, Ga. 

Preparations are reported to be under way at Hartsells, 

, for a new foundry and shop to be erected for the 

‘tsells Machine Company. 

(he American Mfg. Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., is 
nging for increased production facilities in place of the 
‘inery destroyed by fire some weeks ago. 

‘0 engineering firm has been engaged by the city of 





Kirkwood, Ga., to prepare plans for a pumping plant and 
water works system. 

Motor driven crushers and other equipment will be re- 
quired in the near future by the Belmont Trap Rock Com- 
pany, which is developing a quarry near Herndon, Va. 

The Corinth Chair Company, Corinth, Miss., is planning 
the erection of a new factory, the location of which will, 
however, probably be nearer the coast. 

The Greenville-Knoxville Railroad, Greenville, N. C., 
has under consideration plans for terminal facilities at that 
place which include the construction of woodworking ma- 
chine and boiler shops for the car and locomotive repair 
plant. No definite action in the matter has, however, as 
yet been taken. 

R. Lee Reaves, I. H. Dungan and T. BE. Bobbits, Hum- 
boldt, Tenn., are contemplating the construction of a hydro- 
electric plant. Mr. Reaves is the engineer in charge. 


—_4+e—__— 


Southern Texas 


Austin, Texas, October 29, 1910. 

An increase in the demand for electrical machinery is 
reported from all parts of the Southwest and Mexico. In 
South Texas an unusually large number of electric light 
and power plants have been installed during the last several 
months and others are constantly being planned. MHydro- 
eleetric projects are receiving much attention on the part 
of investors in this territory. The rapid increase in popu- 
lation, not only in the towns and cities but in the rural 
districts as well, is creating a demand for cheap power. 
An era of interurban electric railway construction is also 
about to be entered upon in Texas. Several projects of 
this kind are being actively promoted. 

J. P. Ward and William Gebhardt have adopted plans 
for their proposed canning factory at San Antonio. They 
will invest about $15,000 in machinery. 

The Livingston Light Company, Livingston, Texas, will 
make improvements to its plant. It has increased its capital 
stock from $2000 to $15,000. 

The Sherman Cotton Mills, capital stock $100,000, will 
install machinery for the manufacture of cotton goods in 
a building that it recently acquired at Sherman, Texas. 

William Willig recently started construction work on & 
new_iron foundry at San Angelo, Texas. He will invest 
about $30,000 in the enterprise. 

The proposition for the town to issue $45,000 bonds to 
purchase the water works system and electric light plant at 
Georgetown, Texas, was carried at a recent election. The 
town will enlarge and otherwise improve the plants, it is an- 
nounced. 

In a recent election held at Ballinger, Texas, it was 
voted to issue $16,000 bonds for enlarging and improving 
the water works system. 

The town of Rogers, Texas, has voted $14,000 bonds for 
the installation of a system of water works. 

Captain A. B. Wolvin, Duluth, Minn., president of the 
Texas City Transportation Company, announces that the 
stockholders of that company have authorized the additional 
expenditure “of $1,500,000 for improvements of its property 
at Texas City, near Galveston. Additional machinery will 
be installed upon the docks for the quick handling of freight, 
including electric cranes. Another steel and concrete ware- 
house, 100 x 750 ft., will be erected. The company will also 
install an electric light plant, a water works system and other 
public utilities for the town. 

The Seco Pressed Brick Company, which was recently 
organized with a capital stock of $40,000, will erect a manu- 
facturing plant at D’Hanis, Texas. 

Roger B. Chase is preparing to install about 100 hp. 
hydraulic works near Canelas, State of Durango, Mexico. 

The Gila Valley Electric, Gas & Water Company, Saf- 
ford, Ariz., recently began the construction of the new 
reservoir in Fry’s canyon for its new water works system. 
The reservoir will have a capacity of 60,000,000 gal. A 
pipe line will be laid from the reservoir in the mountains to 
Safford. 

The construction of electric transmission lines through 
the Mimbres River valley by the Deming Electric Company, 
Deming, N. M., is causing the installation of many 
pumping plants by farmers who derive the power for operat- 
ing the pumps from these lines. The motors of these plants 
are from 5 to 40 hp. Hes 

The Border Gas Company, Laredo, Texas, in addi to 
laying a natural gas pipe line from the gas field at 
to Laredo, is running a line down the Rio Grande valley 
for ten miles for the purpose of supplying the irrigation 
pumping plants with gas for fuel. 

The rapid development of sugar cane growing in south 
Texas is causing a considerable demand for machinery for 
new sugar mills that are being erected and proposed in’ 
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that region. In the lower Rio Grande valley where the 
sugar cane acreage was more than doubled this year the 
erection of several new mills is proposed. 

The water works plant of the International Water Com- 
pany at El Paso was formally taken over by that city 
October 27... Improvements will be made to the property. 

The electric power station of the Galveston-Houston In- 
terurban Railway Company is being erected on the bank 
of Clear Creek, between Houston and Galveston. The plant 
will be equipped with steam turbines and two 3000-kw. ma- 
chines.. The boilers will be three in number, each of 500- 
bp. 

W. T. Eldridge and associates will rehabilitate the large 
paper mill at Sugarland, Texas, and install new machinery 
for the manufacture of paper from white birch pulp. The 
mill was originally planned to utilize sugar cane bagasse 
in the manufacture of paper. 

The Livingston Mfg. Company will enlarge and otherwise 
improve its electric light plant at Livingston, Texas. 

Preliminary steps have been taken by the City Coun- 
cil of Paris, Texas, toward the installation of an electric 
light and power plant and water works system. It is 
planned that the water works pumping plant shall have a 
daily capacity of 1,000,000 gal. 

A sewerage purification plant and sewer system will be 
constructed at Plano, Texas. F. H. Lancashire of Dallas 
has prepared the plans for the proposed improvements. 

Considerable activity in installing irrigation pumping 
plants on shallow wells in the upper Pecos River valley 
of Texas is reported. One of these wells on the farm of 
the State agricultural experimental station near Pecos was 
recently equipped with a No. 4 centrifugal pump and a 
10-hp. gasoline engine. It is planned to irrigate 80 acres 
of land from this well. The experiment has proved so suc- 
cessful that many other pumps are to be installed in that 
section. 

Engineer L. C. Hill of the United States Reclamation 
Service has made a report to the board of governors of the 
Water Users’ Association of the Salt River valley of 
Arizona, that the preliminary work toward the erection of 
a great hydroelectric plant near Tempe, Ariz.. is making 
satisfactory progress. ‘The farmers have agreed to ad- 
vance $900,000 within the next two years toward carrying 
out the plans for installing this plant. 

Eduardo Soto and Miguel Taboada of Pachuca, Mexico, 
have applied to the federal government for a concession to 
install a large hydroelectric plant on the Laguna de Zupit- 
lan, State of Hidalgo. Transmission lines will be con- 
structed from the plant to the mining districts and in- 
dustrial centers of that region. 

The Yoquivo Development Company will install a hydro- 
electric plant at its mines near Yoquivo, State of Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. 

The city of San Augustine, Texas, will soon install a 
water works system. 

The Silver Hill Mill & Elevator Company, Marfa, Pre- 
sidio County, Texas, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $250,000. The incorporators are R. K. Young, T. 
©. Crosson, H. B. Young and W. H. Colquitt. 

The town of Maxwell, Texas, will soon establish a 
water works system. 

The Enterprise Iron Works, Horrell Brothers, proprie- 
tors, 515 Hast Front street, Fort Worth, Texas, was dam- 
aged by fire October! 19. 

The gin and buildings belonging to the Colorado Oil Com- 
pany, Dunn, Texas, were destroyed by fire October 19. 
estimated at $10,000. 


The Southwest 


Kansas City, Mo., October 31, 1910. 

More than the usual proportion of business consists of 
repair work, indicating that mill or factory owners are more 
concerned at present with keeping the machinery that they 
have in good operating condition than with replacing or ex- 
tending their equipment. 

Steam specialties of all kinds are wanted in considerable 
quantities, and the dealers in standard apparatus of this 
character have recently made numerous shipments. to -in- 
terior points. Railroad agents who have been interviewed 
at various stations, where traffic ordinarily shows a fair 
average, state that there has been a decided increase within 
the past month in both the billing and receipt of detail 
apparatus, shop. and factory supplies, &c., which is signifi- 
cant of growing activity among industries generally in this 
section, 

It is proposed at Axtell, Kan., to build a municipal pump- 
ing plant. 

An electric, power plant is to be installed at Chase, Kan., 
by the Chase Hardware & Implement Company. 

Machinery is te be provided at once for the municipal 
power plant at Carman, Okla. 


Loss 





Plans for a hydroelectric plant of 600 kw. or large: wij! 
be put in execution before long by the Alamagordo \\ ater 
Power Company, Alamagordo, N, M. 

The Commercial Mining, Company, Senator, Ariz., js 
vigorously prosecuting development work which wil! resuit 
at some time during the coming winter in the purchase of 
additional machinery. 

The plant of the Clarksville Light Company, Clarksville, 
Tex., which is now equipped with two General Electric gep- 
erators of 150 kw., driven by Lane & Bodley engines, wi!| 
be rebuilt and enlarged in capacity. 

A bond issue for the construction of water works has 
been approved at Onaga, Kan., and the work will be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as possible. Burns & McDonnell, Kan- 
sas City, are in charge of the plans. 

The City Council of Stafford, Kan., is preparing to 
establish a municipal lighting system at a cost of $25,000. 

The King City Blectric Light & Power Company, King 
City, Mo., is considering the erection of a concrete building, 
20 x 40 ft., and the installation of a 60-hp., 2300-volt alter- 
nating current generator. 

The Woodeock Mfg. Company, Vinita, Okla., expects to 
purchase a lathe, wood cut-off saw, rip saw and a boring ma- 
chine. The company recently moved its plant to Vinita from 
Litchfield, Ill. 





Farther Central West 


OMAHA, Nes., October 31, 1910. 
Public utilities, whether operated by municipalities. or 
private corporations, including electric lighting and traction 
companies, still provide the most considerable purchasing 
power of any interest or group of interests in this. territory. 


Plans are now on foot to bring quite a number of machinery 
building plants to the States of this. section from other parts 
of the country, some of the more active commercial bodies 
having undertaken to secure for them special advantages in 
the way of free sites, bonuses, &c., and to gather informa- 
tion regarding the best sources of raw material, labor, &c. 

The Bullock Public Service Company, Omaha, Neb., will 
probably install an electric generating plant at Magnolia, 
Iowa. The matter of a franchise there is now under dis- 
cussion with the authorities. 

A large garage, with repair shop and electric power 
plant, will be built in Silver Creek, Neb., by B. L. Ives and 
others, who are organizing a company for the purpose. All 
of the machinery required will be motor-driven, 

The purchase of machinery for a municipal electric sta- 
tion may be taken up in the near future at Wymore, Neb., 
where the project is under consideration. 

A motor-driven air compressor and other machinery -will 
be installed shortly by the Highl Consolidated Mining 
Company in Highland Park, near rgetown, Colo. 

A noteworthy sale of apparatus for export is one of 
equipment for experimental work, including a Case crusher, 
which will be shipped to the Royal School of Mines, Green- 
wich, England, by the Denver Fire Clay Company, Denver, 
Colo. 

The Frigid Mining Company, Boulder, Colo., is arranging 
for the installation of an air compresser and drills. Addi- 
tional machinery for mining and handling tungsten ore 1s 
to be purchased as the property is opened up further. 

Preliminary plans are reported to have been made for 
the large hydroelectric plant to be erected in the vicinity 
of Glenwood Springs, Colo., by the Central Colorado Power 
Company, whose headquarters are at 1210 Seventeenth 
street, Denver, Colo. 

The municipal authorities at Norfolk, Neb., have engaged 
engineers to prepare plans and specifications complete for a 
power and lighting plant as well as to recommend improve- 
ments in the water system. 

The Intermountain Bridge & Construction Company, 
Tecumseh, Neb., has taken the contract for a complete sys 
tem of municipal water works, inclusive of the pumping 
machinery, to be installed at Milford, Neb. The purchase 
of equipment is now being considered by the authorities. 

The Waterloo Malleable Iron Works, Waterloo, Iowa. 
has broken ground for the erection of a 100-ft. extension to 
its gray iron building, a 100-ft. extension to its malleable 
iron building and an 80-ft. extension to its machine shop. 
Considerable new machinery is being purchased for the ma- 
chine shop, which is used for the manufacture of power and 
transmission. g 

P. M. Banks, city clerk, Webster. City, Towa, advises 
that the city is considering the installation of a new power 
station, but a definite location has not been decided upon. 

The R.'A. Sleeper Mfg: Company, Sheldon, Towa, ' 
cently organized, has established a factory in that ¢ity for 
the manufacture of underground gas systems, stock tanks 
and oi} tanks. In addition to the manufacture of these 
products the company will do’ all kinds of sheet metal work 
and will handle a complete line of gas fixtares and mantles. 
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a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Corn Belt 

P ng Company the directors were authorized to erect 

at for the third time to replace the structures destroyed 
The capital stock was increased to $250,000. 


North Pacific Coast 


SEATTLE, WASH., October 28, 1910. 
rather heavy purchases are now being made of 
for mining and ore reduction plants. located 
the interior of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, partly 
in consequence of new or extended development and partly 
to replace machinery destroyed by the recent forest. fires. 


In placing most of this business prompt delivery is an ob- 
ject and contracts for nearly all such material will be filled 
on the coast, directly by manufacturers located here or 
from stocks carried in the warehouses or sales agencies at 
Portland, Tocoma, Seattle and Spokane. The last named 
has become a distributing center of in¢reasing importance 
for this class of trade as well as for the sawmill and wood- 
working industries. 

\n ore crushing plant will be installed next spring by 
the Matanuska Gold Mines, Ltd., on -its property near the 
head of Cook Inlet, Alaska. The company has offices in 
Seward, Alaska and Seattle, Wash.’ 

lhe water works system at Union, Ore., will be improved 
and it has also been decided to build a municipal power and 
lighting plant. 

kh. K. Erwin, secretary of the Southern Oregon Water 
& Power Company is reported to be in charge of plans for 
a hydroelectric plant of 7500 kw., to be built on Deep Creek 
not far from Lakeview, Ore. 

The Clark Brothers Company of Belmont, N. Y., which 
maintains offices here in the White Building, with EB. 8. 
Mitchell as manager, has arranged to carry in ‘stock at 
Seattle an extensive line of the sawmill machinery of its 
manufacture, including steel castings and other parts. The 
branch will be equipped to repair not only the company’s 
own apparatus but also any standard machines of a similar 
nature, 

Spoor & Buckhard are rebuilding’ the mill at Sisters, 
Ore., that was destroyed by fire. Thoroughly modern equip- 
ment will be provided. 

Work preliminary to the construction of the first of 
the new plants to be built by the Inland Empire Paper 
Company whose headquarters are now at Spokane, Wasb., 
will begin early in the coming month. W. A. Brazeau, 
formerly of Grand Rapids, Wis., is directing the enter- 
prise, 

_ Work will be started in the near future at Earlington, 

Wash., on the plant which the Pacific Wheel & Axle Com- 
pany is to build. The offices of the company are now in 
the Empire Building, Seattle. J: D. Jones, Walla Walla, 
W ash., is the moving spirit in the enterprise. 
_ The Holland Cook Mfg. Company, Tem Hill, Wash., 
las secured the plant of the C. E. Little Company at Ohop 
and will operate both factories under one management with 
in Increased ‘equipment of machinery. "Wood columns, floor- 
ing, &c., are manufactured. ° 

The Birch Creek Mining Cotipany, Ltd., Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, is contemplating the installation of hoisting ma- 
chinery and air compressors. but has not determined whether 
Steam or electric power will be used. 


——\_7-- oe —____. 


North Texas 


DaLLAs, October 29, 1910. 
Announcement is made of the purchase by J. R. Nutt 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and associates of the plant and fran- 
chises of the Fort Worth Light & Power Company and of 
the electrical property of the Fort Worth Gas Company. 
"he purchases of the franchises and physical properties 
1 these two companies has been ratified by the city of- 
cials and announcement is made that the new owners ex- 
‘ted to spend between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000, in im- 
prov ing, enlarging and overhauling the plants. Among some 
the improvements contemplated are the erection of a 
irge three-story power house and the equipping of this 
‘ew power house with machinery sufficient to furnish nearly 
the needs of the city from an électrical standpoint. Most 
_ the large sum to be expended in improvements will go 
o machinery. 
“The property owners of Fort Worth are now hhocunting 
advisability of. voting a bond issue of $1,000,000, for 
' improvement of the water works system of that. city. 
city has outgrown the pumping capacity, while there is 
' a great shortage on mains. A large part of the issue 
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which it is’ proposed to vote will be used-in the purchasing 
of new pumping machinery. 

Considerable progress has been made én the néw build- 
ing which is to house the addition to the Cotton Belt railway 
shops at Tyler, Texas. The shops, including the part now 
being constructed and the old shops, will cover nearly 6 
acres of land, and about 800 men will be given employment. 
In connection with the machine shops an up-to-date electric 
plant is to be installed. Two dynamos with a combined 
capacity of 700 hp. are to be installed: The power room in 
which they will be placed has space for another large one, 
which will be imstalled as needed. 

The Texarkana Seating Company, with S. H. Richardson 
aS manager, is the name of a new enterprise which expects 
to be ready to begin operations at Texarkana, Ark., about 
January 1. The incorporators of the company intend to 
invest $200,000 in erecting and equipping their plant. Ground 
has already been broken for the building and the company 
will soon be on the market for suitable machinery. 

At a recent election held at Georgetown, Texas, the 
proposition of voting bonds for $45,000 for the purchase of 
the private water and light plant at that place carried. 
The privately owned electric and Watér plant is to be pur- 
chased by the city at a cost of $3500 and the balance of 
the bond issue is to be used in purchasing new pumping ma- 
chinery to increase the capacity of the plant. 

on Oe 


The Northwest 
Sr. Pavr, MINN., October 31, 1910. 

All through southern Minnesota and the Dakotas there 
are visible increasing preparations for the production or 
distribution of agricultural machinery and apparatus. or 
implements of other kinds for farm use, including gasoline 
engines. Practically without exception local factories are 
arranging for au increased output to be marketed by dealers 
in the spring; and outside concerns have been letting con- 
tracts for the erection of new warehouses or estimating 
shops in the principal centers at which orders are taken. 
The demand for equipment used by manufacturers of suck 
material is keeping up with the general expansion in the 
various lines affected. 

A large new warehouse, with some tools for repairing 
and assembling agricultural machinery, will be erected at 
Dickinson, N. D., by the J. 1, Case Threshing Machine 
Company. 

The central power station at Belle Fourche, 8. D., owned 
by the Belle Fourche Light, Heat & Power Company, re- 
cently burned and will need to be replaced. 

The Minneapolis Northern Suburban Railway, Company, 
recently incorporated for $250,000 by John J. McCarthy, 
Paul J. Marion and others of Minneapolis, will start work 
in the spring on an electric traction, line to. Little Falls, 
Minn. 

Quite a number of electric motors will, be purchased 
during the winter and spring by different interests in the 
vicinity of Coleraine, Minn., as arrangements have been 
made by the Oliver Iron Mining Company to. supply current 
to other companies there from its new power plant. 

The installation of an electric light system has been de- 
cided upon at Gilbert, Minn., and funds for the purpose are 
now being provided. 

An addition, 45 x 80 ft., is being made to the eutting 
plant of the Twin City Granite Works, St. Paul, Minn. 

A steel tower and tank are needed at Worthington, 
Minn., for city service. 

A sash and door factory is to be built at Aberdeen, 8. D., 
by the Western Mfg. & Building Company. 

A bond issue for the construction of water works, was 
recently authorized at Leola, 8. D. 

Contracts have been awarded for a new warehouse, 77 x 
122 ft., for the American Steel & Wire Company at Fargo, 
N. D,, "tor which some mechanical and électfical equipment 
will probably be required. 

It is reported from Lucile, Ida., that the United Placer 
Company may construct a hydro-electric plant of about 
3600 kw. in that vicinity. 

The Economy Specialty Company, Grand Forks, N 
has been incorporated with $20,000 capital stock to santidaa 
ture the Economy heat conserver and fuel saver for stove and 
furnace pipes. The company’s factory is located at 114 
North Seat Winet nd 1s ee or area? 
pipe making machinery. The Officers Of thé coffipany are: 

. Snell, president: C. G. Alguire, vice-president ; LZ. 
pct secretary and treasurer. ra : 

The Oxford Linen & Mattress Company, Wine 
lo baving inepcpeebared Wy Le tae 64 De 
born street, Chicago, for a manufacturing plait éompf 
ee eee three atid fotr | 
Plans are now in progress and the engineers ‘will | 
for figures about November 25. 
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Preventable Blast Furnace Accidents 





Methods of Guarding Against Explosions of “Normal” Gas and Blowing-In Gas— 
Slips and Breakouts 


BY R. H. SWEETSER.* 


Of the serious accidents peculiar to blast furnaces 
there are several that are preventable, and when they 
do occur they can be blamed almost wholly on im- 
proper blast furnace practice. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss these avoidable accidents in detail, 
and if possible to point out the means of preventing 
the horrible disasters that have too long been con- 
sidered a necessary evil of the blast furnace business. 
There are also accidents due to the faulty design and 
construction of the blast furnaces and their equipment ; 
and often the furnace practice has to be compromised 
because of construction errors. 

Besides the accidents peculiar to blast furnaces 
there are those liable to happen wherever boilers, 
machinery and railroad tracks are used. It is probable 
that many of the blast furnace fatalities of recent 
years have been due to the rapid progress in furnace 
construction and output. The designers and construc- 
tion engineers in many cases have gone beyond the 
limits of actual experience, and have built big, unruly 
brutes of furnaces that have required more than ordi- 
nary skill of the furnace men who operated them. 
Thus the very magnitude of the blast furnace process 
has become a source of danger. But there has also 
been a disposition to consider that the furnace business 
is necessarily dangerous, and that certain accidents 
are unavoidable and must be expected. Improvements 
in blast furnace practice can change this impression of 
danger to a feeling of safety and thus help to remove 
the stigma that has given rise to such expressions as 
“the making of steel and the killing of men.” 


Furnace Gas Accidents 


Some of the most disastrous accidents around blast 
furnaces are those due to gas explosions, and many 
lives have been lost and much property destroyed ‘by 
their terrific force. These explosions take place in 
various parts of the plant — at the top of the furnace, 
in the dust catchers, in the gas mains, in the hot blast 
stoves; and it is regrettable that even in the past few 
years there have been explosions of gas in the cold 
blast mains and blowing engines. Besides these 
strictly gas explosions there are those “slips” that 
are so fearful in results and so uncertain at times as 
to cause. In addition to the explosive force of the 
gases from the top and from the hearth of the furnace 
there is also their deadliness when breathed by the 
men. 


Normal Gas 


The waste gas of a normal furnace is not a danger- 
ously explosive mixture and is not even a very rich 
fuel gas, and its control is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter. Yet when the furnace is stopped for a few minutes 
and the blast put on again, there could be an explosion 
of this normal gas providing that the gas accumulates 
where it is mixed with air and is then ignited. Such 
explosions can take place under the boilers, in the gas 
mains, and in partly cold hot blast stoves. Usually 
such explosions are not of much force, but are simply 
“ puffs” that loosen the joints of the gas burners, or 
blow off the mud or clay used to seal the explosion and 
cleaning doors of the underground gas flues (for there 
are some underground gas mains still in use). 

Chie Superintendent Columbus Iron & Steel Company, Columbus, 


There is no excuse for an explosion of normal 
waste gas, and a careful stove tender or boiler fireman 
will prevent it by using ordinary care in lighting the 
gas in the stoves or under the boilers. If the walls of 
the combustion ‘chambers are already hot the gas will 
ignite quietly as soon as the gas valve is opened, 
Otherwise, the gas should be lighted with a little burn- 
ing wood or coal. 

One source of explosions of normal gas is the prac- 
tice of raising the bleeders whenever the blast is off 
the furnace to change a tuyere, or for any other such 
reason. The raising of the bleeder causes an upward 
draft through the downcomer and dustcatcher, and 
thus air is drawn into the gas mains and dustcatcher. 
When the blast goes on again there is danger of hay- 
ing the mixture of air and gas ignite and explode in 
the dustcatcher and gas main. There is no need to 
raise the bleeder during a short stop. If the gas from 
inside the furnace interferes with the men changing a 
tuyere or boshplate, the trouble can best be remedied 
by “drafting back” through the bustle pipe and hot 
blast main to a stove with its chimney valve open. 
This simple method prevents the gas from coming out 
on the men at work on the tuyere or plate. At some 
furnaces the bell is opened to draw the gas away from 
the tuyeres, but this is not good practice and often 
heats up the top rigging. A careless stove tender 
could cause a gas explosion in a “cold” stove by al- 
lowing too much gas to enter the stove before it ignites. 
In such a case there would be enough gas to do dam- 
age to the stoves and the inlet valve, as well as to burn 
the man who did the careless trick. 

The analysis of a “normal” gas will vary greatly 
with the kind of iron being made, the physical condi- 
tion of the stock filled into the furnace and with the 
extent of the economic working of the blast furnace 
practice in question. The amount by volume of CO: 
will be about 12.5 per cent.; of CO, from 20 to 26 per 
cent., and the ratio CO + COs: should be less than 2. 


Blowing-In Gas 


The most dangerous gas from the blast furnace is 
that made during the first few hours of blowing in. 
During the first few minutes after lighting a furnace 
the waste gas is nothing but smoke from the burning 
wood. But this very quickly changes to a highly ex- 
plosive gas containing much carbonic oxide, and con- 
siderable hydrogen and marsh gas, but with only 4 
small percentage of carbonic dioxide. The waste gas 
is now dangerous if not properly handled, and a gas 
explosion is liable to wreck the dustcatcher, gas mains 
and the whole top of the furnace. This gas is also very 
deadly if breathed. In no case should the blast be in- 
terrupted after it is once turned on to a newly lighted 
furnace, until after the first cast of iron is out. 

To prevent explosions of the blowing-in gas, all 
fire must be kept away from the gas burners at stoves 
and boilers until pressure of the gas forces it through 
every crack and crevice in the whole gas main system. 
When all air in the flue connections has been expelled 
and nothing but gas is inside, then the burner farthest 
from the furnace can be opened and the gas lighted. 
As the flow of gas increases, more burners under boil- 
ers and stoves can be lighted; but it is better to have 
too few burners on than to have one burner too many, 
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be: if air is drawn into the gas main or down- 
con e gas will “kick back,” and the explosion that 


nay wreck the plant with fatal results. 
397 the writer made an investigation of the 
“A is of Blast Furnace Gas While Blowing In,” 
results were published in the Transactions 
‘h American Institute of Mining Engineers (p. 
608, \|. XX XVIII). It was found that “during the 
and third hours the waste gas is made up most- 
irbonic oxide, with considerable hydrogen and 
marsii gas. 


seco! 


There is but little carbonic dioxide, and 
the ratio CO + COs is at its hight. A sample taken 
within the first half hour had 6.66 per cent. of hydro- 
gen, but there was no hydrogen in the sample taken 
during the third hour. About three hours after the 


went on the gas contained 2.8 per cent. COs, 
cent. CO, 4.2 per cent. CH,, and the ratio 
CO + COs was 10,28. 

The “Dougherty method” of preventing gas ex- 
plosions has been used while blowing in, and explosions 
were completely avoided. This method has been de- 
scribed in The Iron Age. 


Gas Explosions in the Cold Blast Pipe 


‘ 
blast 


28.8 pé r 


it is to be regretted that even in recent years there 
have been some furnace gas explosions inside the cold 
blast mains and in the air cylinders of the blowing 
engines. It is only through bad practice and gross 
neglect that such an explosion takes place, even if the 
stove tender is careless and does not close up the 
stoves. Such an explosion is impossible except when 
all blowing engines are completely stopped, and at the 
same time the hot blast and_the cold blast valves are 
open, so that the gas from the hearth of the furnace 
can work back through the tuyeres into the hot blast 
main and air “tubs.” Usually such conditions exist 
after the furnace is stopped to change a leaking 
tuyere or bosh plate. If much water has leaked into 
the furnace water gas will be generated in the hearth, 
gather in the hot blast connections, and work back 
through the stove to the cold blast connections. When 
the engines are started again there is a mixture of air 
and water gas in all the connections between the fur- 
nace and the engine room, and it is said that the ex- 
plosion that follows is the most terrific of all that 
happen around a furnace. The writer is glad that his 
experience does not include ‘this class of explosion, 
but he saw a plant shortly after one had taken place. 
The wreck of the engines, stoves and blast mains was 
) complete that the furnace was out of blast for sev- 
eral weeks, 
he only safe and sure way to prevent such a dis- 
aster is to make it a hard and fast rule that the blowing 
engines must never be completely stopped unless the 
blowpipes are all down. This means using a little 
extra steam when the blast is off, but it keeps the en- 
gine warmed up and it absolutely prevents gas ex- 
plosions in the blast mains and engines. 


Dangers from Slips 


‘he danger from “slips” in the furnace are as 
numerous as are the reasons that have been advanced 
‘or them. A slip is a symptom of a deranged condi- 


tion _ Frequently the excessive slipping of a furnace 
has been stopped without removing the cause of the 
‘lipping, and in such cases the dodging of the cause 
has been at the price of inereased cost, Although it 
as been generally conceded that Mesaba ores are more 
conducive to slips than any other ores, yet it is a fact 


the use of 100 per cent. of Mesaba ores is not in 
ne ' sufficient cause for slips. Certain ores have had 
, © Teputation of being dangerous, but often it has 
ec" proved that when these ores are thoroughly mixed 
nS roperly used they are. no more dangerous than the 
0 ige ores, 

ery frequent cause of slipping is a small water 

. the cooling plates or tuyeres, especially when 
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the leak is too small to give easily detected signs. 
Other causes of slips are improper fluxing of the bur- 
den, ring scaffolds, scabs, a “dirty” furnace, poor 
coke, insufficient blast volume, interruptions in filling 
the furnace, large amounts of ice and snow going in 
with the stock, improper filling methods and other ir- 
regularities in the operation of the furnace or in its in- 
ternal condition. As a rule the furnace will give some 
warning signs of a heavy slip, and the proper pre- 
cautions should be taken to prevent exposure of the 
men to the falling stock thrown out at the top, or to 
the molten material and hot gases sometimes thrown 
out from the hearth. Complete absence of slips is not 
obtained even in the best behaved furnaces, and it is 
therefore necessary to provide some means of escape 
and shelter for the men whose duty it is to visit the 
top of the furnace when the blast is on. 

In case it becomes necessary to check the blast on 
a furnace that is hanging, there should be an audible 
signal given, so that men around the furnace, as well 
as the men in the engine room, will know that the 
furnace is likely to make a heavy slip. The practice 
of slowing down the engines without giving the regu- 
lar signals should not be tolerated, and if it is indulged 
in these are apt to be fatal results, especially at hand 
filled furnaces. 

Breakouts 


The accidents caused by the molten iron breaking 
through the hearth jackets are, perhaps, better pre- 
vented by proper construction than by the proper fur- 
nace practice. Yet it is absolutely necessary that even 
a properly constructed hearth should have careful at- 
tention in order to prevent breakouts of iron and cin- 
der. Regularity in the times for casting and flushing 
should be firmly insisted upon, and the intervals be- 
tween casts must be governed by construction, rate of 
driving and common sense. It is dangerous to hold 
back a cast of iron much beyond the regular time for 
casting. 

Blowing Out 


During the blowing out of a furnace there are 
some dangers from the enormous amount of gas, the 
volume of which gradually increases from the time that 
the filling of stock is stopped, and, of course, the tem- 
perature of this gas rapidly increases toward the 
danger line. But with the proper precautions the gas 
can be safely handled and its explosive qualities can 
be almost wholly overcome by the use of two or three 
I-in. streams of water forced into the top of the fur- 
nace through the test rod holes. The water has the 
double effect of cooling down the gas, thus preventing 
heating of the top of the furnace and the downcomer, 
and it also makes such a large percentage volume of 
steam in the gas that explosions can be practically 
prevented. 

When the last cast is out of the furnace and the 
blast is thrown off, the blowpipes should be taken 
down at once, and until the last blowpipe is down the 
blowing engines should be kept running slowly, and 
then they can be stopped. Unless the stock has been 
burned out to below the tuyeres (and — eorapg te 
of long experience should attempt to do this), each 
tuyere should be plugged up with clay as soon as the 
blast is off, in order to prevent the possible blowing out 
of any, gas flames from the hearth, and also to stop 
further burning of coke as much as possible. The 
streams of water going into the top of the furnace 
will quickly cool down the remaining fire inside the 


furnace. 
a OS 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, Pitts- 
burgh, will make some large improvements and addi- 
tions to its plant at Wyland, Ala., oe will an 
more than double the capacity of that plant in the 
manufacture of fire brick. 
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Safety Measures in Steel Works 


Recent Results Secured by the United States 
Steel Corporation 


In connection with the reading of the paper of Wil- 
liam B. Dickson, first vice-president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, at the recent meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, as published else- 
where in this issue, literature was distributed among 
the foreign visitors showing the measures taken by the 
United States Steel Corporation to reduce accidents to 
a minimum. One pamphlet, which is known as Bulle- 
tin No. 1 of the United States Steel Corporation Com- 
mittee of Safety gives an interesting account of the 
work of this committee. It gives some hitherto un- 
published statements as to the large number of recom- 
mendations passed upon and the extensive ramifica- 
tions of the committee’s work in the plants of the sub- 
sidiaty companies. After referring to the creation of 
the Committee of Safety and the gathering of data as 
to conditions at different plants and the measures 
taken to safeguard employees, the account says: 





The committee put into operatiop immediately a system 
of inspection, selecting men familiar with the machinery 
and operations of the different subsidiary companies and 
sending them to inspect the mills and plants. These in- 
spectors are also men of experience in matters connected 
with accidents, competent to detect sources of danger and 
able to devise means of avoidance. They report directly to 
the Safety Committee. Their reports are exhaustive, tak- 
ing up each building in the plant and covering it in detail. 
Yhey call attention even to the smallest sources of danger— 
worn floors, material piled carelessly and windows that 
should be cleaned to give better light. Their comments cover 
even loose planks that workmen have left where they might 
fall. Railings, ladders, footwalks and set scréws are given 
the most earefvl scrutiny. The reports and recommenda- 
tions are gone over with care by the Safety Committee and 
then are sent to the proper representatives of the company 
operating the plant in question. The committee requests 
the company to submit within 30 days a return showing 
what action has been taken to carry out the recommendations 
of the inspector; or, if objections are made to any recom- 
mendations, on what grounds. At the next meeting of the 
Safety Committee these returns are taken up and discussed 
in detail. Where objections have been made to any recom- 
mendations and the reason for such objections do not seem 
sufficient to the committee the representative of the com- 
pany concerned is requested to appear and explain the 
matter. Whenever it seems necessary the committee, or 
one or more members delegated for that purpose, make a 
personal inspection of the plant with regard to any ‘points 
in dispute. 


NINETY-TWO PER CENT. OF SUGGESTIONS ACCEPTED. 


In two years the committee has had 78 of the largest 
plants thoroughly inspected. It has received and considered 
no less than 5200 recommendations made by the inspectors. 
More than 92 per cent. of these recommendations were ac- 
cepted and complied with by the companies interested. Less 
than 8 per cent. required any additional discussion. 

In fulfillment of its further purpose as a clearing house 
for information of value in the prevention of accidents the 
committee, during this time, has received from the different 
subsidiary companies more than 75 suggestions of plans of 
new devices and appliances for safeguarding machinery, 
warning employees and otherwise preventing accidents. 
These suggestions often come in the form of letters stating 
the experience of the several subsidiary companies in con- 
nection with different kinds of accidents due to causes which 
might exist in other plants. ‘These letters report various 
kinds of guards for machinery which have been found ef- 
fective and are accompanied by bine prints, photographs, 
estimates of cost and aj] information necessary to all 
the companies where similar Conditions exist, with recom- 
mendations from the committee regarding the different sug- 
gestions. By subsequent inspections the committee is en- 
abled to tell how fully these different devices have been 
adopted. 

STANDARDIZING SAFETY DEVICES. 


The Safety Committee is now endeavoring to standardize 
those safety devices which are in use upon machinery com- 
mon to a large number of the different plants. Heretofore 
each subsidiary company has worked out its own method of 
guarding flywheels, gears, electric switchboards and similar 
sources of danger which exist in all large mills. An en- 
deavor is being made to determine, from among the different 
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methods in use to meet certain Common sources ¢ day 
which are the most effective and should be ado): 24 ou 
mills and plants of the nites States Steel Corporation ang 
its subsidiary companies. It is hoped thus to nsure th 
use of only the most improved and effective safer), :qs oa 
by familiarizing the superintendents and foremen « j;} thes 
safeguards, to bring about their ready adoption , erywhen. 

In the October Bulletin, from which the above jg 


taken, the committee gives illustrations of the methoq 
of guarding the gears, flywheel, belt and pulley of , 
vertical punch; of guarding a belt and pulley of a dri 
press; of combining a blower and safety eye shield 
for an emery wheel; of guarding with a plate the pock. 
ets in a planer bed, and of guarding against a foot 
being caught between the floor and an elevator cage. 

The Committee of Safety of the United States Stee) 
Corporation and subsidiary companies consists of the 
following: Charles MacVeagh, chairman, general o. 
licitor, United States Steel Corporation; C. L. Close. 
National Tube Company; F. B. Dodge, Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company; S. W. Tener, Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company; E. H. Windom, Oliver 
Iron Mining Company; R. J. Young, Illinois Steel 
Company. 





Needless Waste of Men 





Fifty per cent. of the accidents in American industry 
are preventable, is the claim of the American Museum 
of Safety. In proof af this it has just opened a per- 
manent exposition of safety devices in the Engineering 
Societies’ Building, New York, to show how the dan- 
gerous parts of machines and processes may be pro- 
tected, so as to save the lives and limbs of the work- 
men. It thus becomes a clearing house for every 
worthy deyice and every worthy thought concerning 
safety. It is its purpose to place this new museum idea 
on the highest plane, namely the realization of the 
greatest ideal regarding conservation — the conserva- 
tion of human life. 

The exposition consists of machines in actual opera- 
tion, models and photographs of safety devices for cir- 
cular saws and planers; presses and grinding machines; 
safety exit doors and fire escapes; respirators and 
helmets for supplying pure air; elevators, safety lamps, 
and containers for gasoline and other volatile liquids. 
Textiles, the building trades, transportation, quarrying, 
the chemical industries and woodworking contain their 
appropriate safeguards. 

“T’m in trouble,” said a pale and worried employer 
who called at the museum. “I’ve just lost one of my 
best workmen, through an accident on our circular 
saw. The wood kicked, throwing him forward on the 
saw, which cut him so badly that he lived only a few 
minutes. What can you show me in the way of 2 
safety device?” - Such problems as this arise every day 
in industrial life and clearly prove the necessity and 
value of a clearing house of practical information, 
where employers and workmen alike may go for advice 
and practical help. 

——_—_—_g-o———————— 


The United States Sherardizing Company, New 
Castle, Pa., controlling the sherardizing patents for this 
country, issues a periodical nated the Sherardising 
Magazine, the latest issue of which contains the re- 
port made on sherardizing by Prof. Charles F. Burgess 
of the University of Wisconsin, He gives an exhaus 
tive series of tests made of metal subjected to the sher- 
ardizing process. 


The Williams Tool Company, Erie, Pa., is opetat- 
ing to full capacity. It manufactures pipe cutting and 
threading machitiery in five standard sizes for pipe 
from % to 12 in.; also the Riblet’ transverse current 
heater for utilizing heat from gas engine exhaust. made 
in sizes for water heaters ranging from 50 to 1000 hp. 
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High Speed Tool Steel 
Methods of Manufacture and Heat Treatment 





BY WM. VANC,. BRANDT. 


making of high speed or self-hardening tool 


ine ffers in many respects from the making of 
ordinary steel, An important difference is that in mak- 
ing ordinary open hearth steel, for example, the charge 
is placed in the open hearth furnace in direct contact 
with the gases and flame, whereas in making tool steel 


the charge has no contact with the gases. In making 
‘ool steel the charge, consisting of carefully selected 
grap, mostly old tools, with the addition of enough 
low carbon scrap to keep the carbon down within the 
specified limits, is placed in a small crucible, In the 
making of one well-known brand a black powder con- 
taining about 98 per cent, tungsten is then added, so 
much of this powder being added to each pound of 
i“ The chrome is then added in a ferroalloy state 

| the crucible tightly closed and placed in a pit or 
furnace. The furnaces may be made to hold as many 
pots as desired; a four-pot furnace is not uncommon, 
Ha rd coal is then packed around these crucibles and hot 
ir blown through the coal, producing gas. The gas 
passes up and around the crucibles, until the charge is 
thoroughly melted. If vanadium is to be added it is 
put in at this point and the metal allowed to boil for 
about 10 min, longer. 

While the metal is boiling down the molds are put 
in shape to receive the charge. As they will naturally 
be colder than the molten metal they must be thorough- 
ly heated in order that the metal may not become 
chilled, which would result in a bad ingot. As a 
further precaution the molds are covered on the inside 
with lampblack, an ordinary lamp being used for this 
Lampblack or soot acts also as a noncon- 
ductor and keeps the metal from coming in direct con- 
tact with the inner surface of the mold. The molds 
used are made in section and may. easily be knocked 
apart, leaving the clear ingot. They vary in capacity, 
a common size being 3%-in. section, with hight of 
IO in. 

When all is ready the molds are set in place, the 
crucibles lifted out of the furnace and the metal poured 
inthe mold. As soon as the ingot is sufficiently cooled 
the mold is knocked apart and the ingot covered with 
coke dust and allowed to cool gradually. This takes 
irom three to four hours. After the ingots are cooled 
they are placed in an annealing furnace and annealed 
at about goo degrees C., this being followed by cooling 
in the air, They are then forged down into bars and 
the bars again annealed at a higher temperature, about 
‘100 degrees C. After another cooling in air the steel 
is ready to be forged into various tools. 

Sos at pains must be taken in forging the tool, for 

‘ here that a great many errors creep in which re- 
sult in defective steel. The tool should be forged at a 
good white heat and care must be taken not to upset 
the bar. After the forging the piece should be heated 
‘0 a very high heat. It has been found that the best 
S are obtained when the temperature is within 
_tew degrees of the melting point, or until the nose of 
am 4 ol is almost ready to run. Various methods of 
ng are employed, as, for example, the use of 
blast or quenching in oil. 
iter this treatment the tool is ready to be ground 
reat care is necessary here as in the other 
Processes. The tool should not be ground too fast. 
Ty emery is used it should be rum slowly and the 
_ ould not be foreed too hard against it. It is 
ecttcr to use @ wet emery or the ordinary grindstone: 


purpose. 
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“ing the teok too hard and grinding it too: fast: 
ur lines appear in the structure, which later — 
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result in fracture. 
for use, / 

A few years ago, as is well known, most of the tool 
steel used. in this country was made, abroad, but of 
late years many of our Own concerns ‘have put this 
steel on the market, and as-just as good results have 
been obtained from the domestic product, it has grad- 
ually come into use throughout the country. This steel 
is very expensive to manufacture and retails on the 
market at from 40 to 80 cents per pound. Nearly all 
high speed tool steels have practically the same con- 
stituents. The carbon is kept low, generally running 
from 0.55 to 0.65 per cent. The tungsten runs about 
0.18 per cent., with chrome about 3.50 per cent. and 
vanadium about 0.20 per cent., when used, with phos- 
phorus below 0.02, sulphur below 0.02 and manganese 
about 0.30. There is very little difference between 
the different brands of high speed steel. 


After grinding the tool is ready 





Engineers to Visit Aliquippa 


The Engineers Society of Western Pennsylvania 
has arranged an excursion to the new works of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company at Aliquippa, Pa., on 
Saturday, November 5. A train will leave Pittsburgh 
on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad at 1:30 P, M. 
and will leave Aliquippa about 5:30 p. mM. The points 
of interest which will be visited are as. follows: 

The pump house has an ultimate capacity of 96,- 
000,000 gal. per day; the installation includes four 
12,000,000 gal. centrifugal pumps driven by 650-hp. 
vertical motors, operating on 6600 volt current. The 
billet and sheet bar mill comprises four 21-in. and six 
18-in. mills. The blooming mill is a 40-in. train and 
is driven direct by a 20,000-hp, Mackintosh, Hemphill 
& Co, twin tandem compound condensing engine. This 
mill is in process of building and will not be completed 
for some months. 

The open hearth department equipment includes 
four 250-ton Talbot tilting furnaces and one 400-ton 
mixer. There are four blast furnaces of 500 tons daily 
capacity each, all of which are completed and three 
ate in operation. The blowing engine installation in- 
cludes 10 vertical cross compound condensing engines. 
The power house installation includes four 1000 k. w. 
engine-driven’ generators, and there are also to be 
erected two 3000-kw. turbo-generators; in the power 
house are installed 52 400-hp. gas-fired vertical boilers. 

The coal hoist on the Ohio River has a capacity for 
hoisting 800 to goo tons of coal per hour, In the tin 
plate department, the equipment finished and in opera- 
tion includes 12 28-in. hot mills, direct driven from one 
engine, six mills on each side; also five cold mills with 
rope drive and 24 tin pots. The wire and wire nail 
mill is equipped with electric drive throughout and 
contains. 125 nail machines. The rod mill was built 
by the Morgan Construction Company, and includes to 
stands of the continuous type. 

The parts of the new plant that are in operation 
are the tin plate mill and the rod mill, both of which 
have been running very successfully for some time. It 
will be several months until the open hearth plant is 
ready for operation, and in the meantime all the pig 
iron made by the three blast furnaces is sent to the 
South Side mills of the company in Pittsburgh. 


ST TE Te, 


The National Bolt & Nut Company, Pittsburgh, has 
awarded contracts for buildings, machinery, &c., for 
the manufacture of cold punched nuts. The equip- 
ment will consist of a 150-hp. Miller improved gas en- 

gine, Pawtucket. nut presses, National nut tappers, 
secdieaanianainie tee This plant now has a capacity 
of 75,000 kegs of National hot pressed nuts annually, 
and the new. improvement will make it. cae cgee me 
works in Pittsburgh. (oe mig 
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Gases in Ordinary Steels 





Amounts at Various Stages of the Process of 


Manufacture 





In a recent number of Metallurgie is an article by 
Professor Goerens of Aachen on “The Gases in Or- 
dinary Kinds of Steel.” It presents much original 
work that is valuable. The historical part of the sub- 
ject is first reviewed, then comes a short study of the 
various methods of extracting the gases. The method 
adopted by the author was to place the material in a 
vacuum and extract the gases at a high temperature. 
An ingenious and simple apparatus was worked out. 
The sample is obtained in the form of small chips from 
a planing or shaping machine, thereby offering the 
maximum surface and affording ready evolution of 
the gas. It is contained in a platinum crucible, that 
fills the under part of a vessel of fused transparent 
quartz, closed by a ground glass stopper and sealed 
with sealing wax. This is prevented from melting by 


a small water cooling arrangement. A small furnace 


furnished the heat. The apparatus and method of 
working are fully described in the original paper. 
Most of the work was done on basic Bessemer 


material; but open hearth, electric furnace and cruci- 
ble steels were also examined. The results are given 
in the tables below. The heat used varied from 850 to 


1000 degrees C., the time of extraction from 12 to 60 


minutes, and the weight of the sample from 7.67 to 





The samples reported on in Table 1 were as fol- 
lows: Nos. 1, 4, 6, 9, 11, 13 and I5 were taken from 
the blown metal before the ferromanganese addition. 
Nos. 2, 5, 7, 14 and 16 were taken after the addition of 
the alloy. No. 10 was from the same heat as No. 9, 
and was taken after the addition of both ferro and 
spiegel, the heat being of rail steel. No. 12 was from 
the same heat as No. 11, after the addition of ferro 
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and anthracite. . No. 3 was taken from the + » of an 
ingot, from the first heat, four minutes after casting, 
No. 8 was a similar sample to No. 3, but from the thirg 
heat, and was taken eight minutes after casting. Nog 
17 and 18 were from the upper and lower par! respece 
tively, of a test ingot from the seventh heat. 

The open hearth samples gave the results shown in 
Table 2. Nos. 22 and 23 were taken shortly before, 
and shortly after the addition of ferromanganese, 
No. 24 was taken while casting the first ingot of the 
same heat, and No. 25 while casting the last one. Nos, 
26 and 29 were taken shortly before the addition of 
the various alloys; Nos. 27 and 30 shortly after, and 
Nos. 28 and 31 while casting the last ingots. 

Nos. 19, 20 and 21 of Table 3 were taken from 
electric furnace material; No. 19 from the charge after 
the removal of the first slag; No. 20 after the removal 
of the second slag, and No. 21 from the finished steel, 
No. 32 was from a bad crucible steel; Nos. 33 and 44 
from good crucible steel. Lastly, No. 35 was a rail 
steel sample, and No. 36a Swedish pig iron. It may 
be seen that in the oxidized condition the amount of 
gas contained depends on the process, and is the small- 
est in the basic Bessemer. After the deoxidation with 
ferromanganese or other alloys, an increase in the 
amount of gas usually takes place. G. B. W. 

—__-e—__—_ 


British Railroad Mileage.—The length of the run- 
ning track of the railroads of Great Britain at the ent 
of 1909, as given by the Railway Age-Gazette, was 
39,622 miles, and the total length of sidings was 14, 








32.66 g.: 350 miles. At the end of 1908 the length of running 
Table 1.—Basic Bessemer. 
Volume Gas per 
— —————Analysis.— ——~ of 1 vol. po ee 
No. Charge. Cc S. P. Mn. Si. Gas cc. metal. CO>s. CO. oan 186 
a eS eee 1 0.050 0.057 0.074 0.23 0.019 4.74 0.88 20.1 ae} 60 9.95 
ES SE 1 0.067 0.038 0.079 0.40 0.021 9.52 3.38 7.75 76.3 a a9 
ee 1 0.067 0.0388 0.079 0.40 0.021 4.94 3.01 49 ise — 98 
Di ene ek 2 0.056 0.066 0.103 0.28 0.014 4.51 1.95 13.8 45.1 7 . 
Sisal. ... 2 0.083 0.050 0.103 0.49 0.050 11.56 4.10 14.7 65.1 as 130 
6. ieee. 5... 3 0.039 0.062 0.070 025 0.008 251 1.44 ae aN ag 
> aaa 3 0.072. 0.049 0.072 0.39 0.007 4.03 3.30 <p Ep > ge¢ 
SPT A senec cane ice 3 0.072 0.049 0.072 0.39 0.007 2.04 1.20 0.3 75.9 _o ae 
Sy Pee ee Ry pe 4 0.075 0.051 0.085 0.37 0.015 3.34 1.50 6.5 76.6 11% 108 
RTGS steece ein chearatccaacdae 4 0.302 0.037 0.112 0.89 0.021 6.85 3.90 1.5 sa e 10.5 
et FI Oe 5 0.043 0.074 0.086 0.28 0.013 1.55 0.59 9.5 64.1 oe 
Brew ere nc ls oe scnne.s 5 0.190 0.065 0.106 0.43 0.017 10.98 4.40 4.3 79.7 ‘14 113 
Wi rs8An . 6 0.056 0.066 — 0.103 0.28 0.014 261 2.10 24.8 46.5 3 130 
REGAIN Y Sehtth sioskio & Kae ak 6 0.083 0.050 Gs 0.49 0.050 2.64 2.70 5.8 73.4 7. as 
_ ae RIPE Ae 7 0.036 0.064 0.068 ~° 0.29 0.010 1.40 1.20 9.9 68.2 zoe :, 
Mes) Sea eieed oon , 0.056 0.053 0.077 0.47 0.016 2.67 2.10 pe es — 11.9 
Ree Sa foe 7 0.056 0.053 0277 0.47 0.016 4.79 3.60 10.4 68.5 a“ 133 
Bekah aks St es oe 7 0.056 0.053 0.077 0.47 0.016 3.68 2.50 9.6 65.1 12.0 2. 
Table 2.—Basic Open Hearth, i 3 
Pg raths o.oo akins ote co. ee 0.093 0.054 0.025 0.30 0.003 3.66 1.7 2.2 85.6 7.4 5.7 
SRR OR eg 1 0.138 0.087 0.031 098 0.85 449 19 34 828 $a 74 
Oe ciki es os Pal « 1 0.138 0.037 0.040 0.93 0.35 " 1.92 1.6 4.8 14.8 ays 145 
_ SE SR ees 1 0.142 0.039 0.045 0.93 0.236 1.09 0.85 1:7 68.4 15 ; a 
Pe shaWacn tes Chcce 3% 2 0.108 0.039 0.018 0.39 0.003 3.30 7 nt hee 47 9.5 
i CL oe eee 2 0.114 0.033 0.023 0.60 0.003 3.17 1.8 2.6 83.2 . 39 
DG ine nm sshp's,rj0'0 9 as 2 0.112 9.031 0.024 0.58 0.001 6.98 3.3 4.2 81.7 10.2 a8 
Deak os kc ath + nak 8 0.140 0.052 0.045 0.49 0.006 3.15 1.7 5.4 79.4 os ‘ad 
en i EE Ce ee 3 0.175 0.041 0.045 0.77 0.007 3.44 hs f 4.5 79.8 5.6 13 
RS es aos sw GiSGibdinee Orn 3 0.137 0.042 0.049 0.65 0.011 3.96 2.3 3.5 78.6 6.7 
Table 3.—Miscellaneous. 
C. S. P. Mn. Si. W. ond 
RoR es a 0.05! 0.043 0.085 0.12 0.017 2.438 > 13 7.5 80.1 ‘e m1 
BOR. can Art canes alm 0.076 0.031 0.069 0.12 0.023 6.49 1.3 6.4 84.8 a 53 
is eS SIN 0.150 0.042 0.098 0.22 0.169 oi . 3.30 1.9 4.7 78.3 11, 118 
BAS neti eck Ace kia 0.40 0.006 0.038 0.43 0.153 0.24 4.87 3.0 0.8 81.6 “4 me 
Riese). 254 te 0.40 0.006 0.038 0.43 0.153 0.24 2.25 1.9 1.3 69.2 or 205 
Wbseb end ae ceed 0.42 0.005 0.031 0.34 0.155 0.57 1.78 1.5 0.7 71.6 a3 15.3 
OR Silk. .sttend& oh oe ie Fick a ae 14.30 6.1 4 cee = +s 
06; atiban iexsutised 3.65 0.005 0.090 0.085 0.014 17.05 8.2 11.5 t ee 





track was 39,316 miles. At the end of 1909 the length 
of line in Great Britain (in equivalent of single track) 
operated solely by electricity was* 204% miles, an 
229% miles was being operated partly by electricity. 
The corresponding lengths of line at the end ot ! ‘al 
were 204% and 200% miles, respectively. ae to : 
quantity of electrical energy used in 1909 was 253,204 
28 Board of Trade units. 
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Ontario Iron Mines in 1909 


Five Properties, 263,777 Tons—Possibilities of 
Concentration 


ineteenth annual report of the Bureau of 
Mines the Province of Ontario, Canada, deals with 
the mineral production in that province in 1909. The 
utput of iron ore is put at 263,777 gross tons, valued 
at $645,022. The pig iron production was 407,013 
, valued at $6,301,528. The value of all 
metallic minerals produced in 1909 was $22,928,496. 
n ore was from five mines: Helen in the Michi- 
nicoten district, the Dominion Bessemer Ore Com- 
say's property near Loon Lake, east of Port Arthur, 
se Mountain, the Atikokan and the Bessemer 
rly Mineral Range) in Mayo Township, Hast- 
ings County. The output of the first two, which was 
hematite, was 197,193 tons. The last three produced a 
otal of 66,584 tons of magnetite. 
(he pig iron output was from seven blast furnaces 
—iwo each of the Algoma Steel Company at Sault Ste. 
Marie and the Hamilton Steel & Iron Company at 
Hamilton, and one each of the Canada Iron Corpora- 
tion at Midland, the Standard Chemical Works at 
Deseronto (formerly Deseronto Iron Company) and 
the Atikokan Iron Company at Port Arthur. The 
seven blast furnaces named used 220,307 tons of On- 
tario ore 543,544 tons gf foreign ore and 14,486 tons 
of scale and mill cinder. In the production of 407,013 
tons of pig iron, 436,707 tons of coke was used and 
973,413 bushels of charcoal. The operations at the va- 
rious iron mines in Ontario as detailed in the report 


may be summarized as follows: 


oToss tons 
[he 11 


pany 
pan} 

the M 
tne I 
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A Year’s Operation 


The Atikokan iron mine resumed work in August, 1909, 
nd produced 150 tons a day during the time of operation. 
The work consisted of stoping on the wide ore body about 
50 ft. from the mouth of the tunnel. A raise was put 
through west of the tunnel ands the ore mined by a system 
f underhand stoping to the raise. ‘The stope is carried 
about 40 ft. in width. To the east of the tunnel the ore 
body has been reached by an open cut. The ore is trammed 
it of the tunnel and dumped into a large gyratory crusher, 
ien elevated to a bin above the railroad track and loaded 
rect into cars. 

The Dominion Bessemer Ore Company, Ltd., opened up 
an iron ore deposit in 1909 about 22 miles east of Port 
Arthur, at the head of Thunder Bay. Two cargoes were 
shipped before the close of navigation. An ore loading dock 
fas been built and a tramway from the dock to the mine 
1 mile inland. The ore lies in a bedded formation 

m 2 to 5 ft. thick, Two grades are produced, one run- 
iing over 55 per cent. iron and the other below. Both are 
rather high in manganese, with very low sulphur and phos- 

The Moose Mountain mine shipped steadily during the 
itter part of 1909. The ore was taken out by underhand 
stoping from a vein about 65 ft. high. It was then crushed 

nch product and passed over magnetic cobbers to 

t the waste rock. A large plant has been put in for 

en concentration. No ore is shipped in the winter 
— Shipments are made over the Canadian Northern 
R road SO miles to the docks at Key Inlet. The bins at 
© docks are so arranged that they well feed from the 
f the bottom to a 42-in. traveling belt. This con- 

ore to a similar belt on the docks which elevates the 

ie dock trestle 60 ft. above the water level. The 
eighed by an automatic device while on the belt. 

cut SOO tons of ore can be loaded per hour and the pockets 
apacity of 8000 tons. The belts are driven by 


ike Superior Corporation shipped from the Helen 
ut 1000 tons of ore per day in the season of navi- 
‘o. 1 shaft is down to the sixth level, a depth of 
~ \' On the fifth level a body of iron pyrites was en- 
,,'°G and a considerable tonnage has been blocked out. 
ny ‘re and iron pyrites are now being shipped. Elec- 


" power for the surface plant is obtained from the Algoma 


= 
atior 
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re ‘ompany at High Falls, on the Michipicoten River. 
bec, \~ drill compressor driven by a 200-hp. motor has 
Crushe: lled, together with an 80-hp. motor to drive the 
mor. 2 80-hp. motor to drive No. 1 hoist and a 150-hp. 


drive No, 2 heist. A new-turbine pump driven 
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by a 100-hp. motor with a capacity of 500 gal. per minute 
against a 400-ft. head has been. installed on the fifth level. 
The company has been developing the Magpie mine, 15 
miles northeast of the Helen, and railroad connéction has 
been made with the Magpie. [The first shipment was made 
last week.—Ep.] Other work is being done by the com- 
pany at Iron Lake, south of White River, and at Goudreau 
Lake. 


Concentrating Ontario Magnetites. 


The report contains the result of an investigation 
by George C. Mackenzie into the concentration of low 
grade magnetites. The writer says that while Ontario 
is comparatively poor in deposits of merchantable iron 
ore, it is rich in deposits of low grade material. De- 
tailed figures are given of the cost of concentrating 
Ontario magnetites and converting them into bri- 
quettes. Mr. Mackenzie says that it has been demon- 
strated that first-class Bessemer concentrates can be 
produced from the crude ores tested, the concentrates 
forming hard porous briquettes more or less peroxi- 
dized and free from sulphur when submitted to a proc- 
ess similar to the Gréndal system of briquetting. On 
the question of cost, the report says: 

Reliable data pertaining to costs of crushing are diffi- . 
cult to obtain, and when obtained are uncertain in applica- 
tion to specific problems. For the reason that different ores 
are of widely different physical structure, it has been stated 
that crushing costs may be estimated at the rate of 1 cent 
per mesh—20 cents per ton for 20-mesh, 60 cents for 60- 
mesh and $1 per ton for 100-mesh. The writer has had no 
experience in the application of this schedule, but in so far 
as he can learn it tallies approximately with the costs of 
crushing ores of average hardness. 

That the process of magnetic separation applied to the 
concentration of low grade Ontario iron ores is worthy of 
serious consideration cannot be doubted, and it is not too 
much to say that the outlook for the establishment of such 
an industry in Ontario is encouraging. Our blast furnaces 
are forced to operate with high priced fuel imported from 
the United States, and, in the majority of instances, are 
burdened with an ore mixture that yields not more than 55 
per cent. of pig iron. Over 70 per cent. of the iron ore 
smelted in Ontario furnaces is imported from the United 
States, due to the fact that native mines cannot supply 
the demand for either foundry or Bessemer ores; indeed, at 
the time of writing there is but one Ontario mine producing 
Bessemer iron ore and in limited quantity. 

That the production of high grade briquetted or nodulized 
Bessemer concentrates would find a ready market there can 
be no doubt, and if a price of $5 to $6 per gross ton for 
this material could be secured and maintained there should 
be a comfortable margin of profit above the costs of pro- 
duction and transportation. 


—-—_—_ 9» 
Crerar, Adams & Co.’s New Quarters 


Crerar, Adams & Co., Chicago, metals and railroad 
supplies, have removed to their new building, recently 
completed, at 239 to 259 East Erie street, at the corner 
of Fairbanks court. They had been established since 
1858 at Fifth avenue and South Water street, Chicago, 
with the exception of one year following the Chicago 
fire. 

The new building is 100 x 130 ft., seven stories and 
basement. It is of steel construction, absolutely fire- 
proof, with brick exterior and tile floors and parti- 
tions, the floors having a concrete surface. Every 
convenience has been installed to facilitate the trans- 
action of business. There are two large electric ele- 
vators, and a pneumatic tube system connects all de- 
partments. The general office, on the first floor, is ar- 
ranged in the style of a bank. .It is lighted by the in- 
direct svstem. The dictagraph, an improvement on the 
telephone, has been adopted for intercommunication in 
the office and connecting with the various floors. 





The National Enameling & Mfg. Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has been incorporated by William Wilkoff 
and others with a capital cf $25,000. The 
has leased the plant of the Youngstown Car 
Company and will make enameled steel conduits. Other 
specialties will be taken up later. 
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Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company’s New 
Machine Shop 


The question of securing the proper amount of light 
and ventilation in factory buildings is vital because a 
well lighted and well ventilated shop means better sat- 
isfied workmen and more work per man. Considerable 
attention was paid to providing adequate light and ven- 
tilation in the erection of a new machine shop recently 
completed by the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, which was designed by the Forest 
City Engineering Company of that city. Another im- 
portant feature in the construction of this building is 
the small number of columns and the economizing of 
space in locating them and the shafting. The accom- 
panying engraving gives an interior view of the shop 
before the installation of the machinery was completed. 

This building is 85 x 250 ft., and runs east and west. 
There are three continuous metal skylights with wire 
glass extending the whole length of the building, which 
let in light from the north only, thus excluding the 





Interior View Showing the Excellent 
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A. Russell of St. Paul. The patent covers ; vf 
. . - . . . , Vi 
joint, the end of one rail being provided \ slot 
or mortise and the end of the other rail wit! non 
projecting into the mortise. In this way, it is med 


labor will be saved in laying rails and angle and 
bolts can be dispensed with. 





The Volatile Matter of Coal 


The title of the first bulletin issued by the new 
Federal: Bureau of Mines is “ The Volatile Matter of 


Coal.” The authors, Horace C. Porter and K. 
Ovitz, conducted their investigations at the Pittsburgh 
station while it was under the Technologic Branch of 
the Geological Survey. The results obtained at that 


plant showed that the work of determining the fue! 
values of the coals and lignites in the United States 
would be incomplete if it did not include systematic 
physical and chemical researches into the processes of 


combustion. Hence, in their later investigations the 





Machine Shop of the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


direct sunlight. This is an adaptation of saw-tooth 
construction to a building running east and west. 
Ventilation is obtained in the middle and higher bay 
by monitor windows operated from the ground. 

In the center bay a 10-ton crane with 36-ft. span 
runs the length of the building. At the west end a rail- 
road track passes through the building, enabling the 
crane to pick up heavy plates and other material from 
flat cars. 
building. 


There are only 10 columns in the entire 
These are spaced 43 ft. on centers, and the 
crane runway, as well as the roof trusses, are carried 
this distance between the columns on deep girders. 

The main line shaft is also carried from the bottom 
chord of these girders, being fastened to 
which are hook bolted to angles. This construction is 
made possible by running the shafts through slots in 
the columns, thus placing them where they are out of 
the way of other equipment. A new feature is pro- 
vided im the construction of the large railroad doors. 
These are hung on an overhead track similar to ordi- 
nary sliding doors, but they are opened and closed in a 
few seconds by a rack and pinion arrangement. 


sleepers 


————~-e—___ 

The Russell-Sklenar Steel Rail Company states that 
it is planning to establish, possibly at Duluth, Minn., 
the manufacture of a steel rail patented by Charles 


authors carried on such researches, concentrating at- 
tention on those lines of inquiry which promised re- 
sults of greatest economic importance, This bulletin 
is, therefore, a report on an investigation of the vola- 
tile matter in several typical coals—its composition 
and amount at different temperatures of volatilization 
Quoted directly the authors say: 





The investigation has already shown that the volatile 
content of different coals differs greatly in characte! rhe 
volatile matter of the younger coals found in the West 2 


cludes a large proportion of carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide 
and water, and a correspondingly small proportion of hydro 
carbons and tarry vapors. ‘The older bituminous 


als or 


the Appalachian region yield volatile matter containing !argé 
amounts of tarry vapors and hydrocarbons, difficult to Sur? 


completely without considerable excess of air and high 
temperature. Coal of the Western type, moreover, 2've5 UP 


its volatile matter more easily at moderate and tem 


peratures than that of the other type. ‘The volatile matter 
produced at medium and low temperatures is rich in high 
hydrocarbons of the methane type, such as ethane nd wiv 
pane, which contain a larger portion of carbon than 's pre 


ent in methane. . 
These facts help to explain the difficulty oi 


urning 


Pittsburgh coal, for example, without smoke, the !0™ effi- 
ciency usually obtained in burning high volatile Western 
coals, the advantage of a preheated auxiliary air s" ply 
troduced over a fuel bed, and the advantage of a urnace 
and boiler setting adapted to the type of fuel use: hey 
bear directly also on the question of steaming “ 1)! 
of coal for locomotives, the designing and operatio of gas 
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for high volatile fuels, and the operation of coke 
gas retorts. 

sults show further that certain bituminous coals 
erior and Rocky Mountain States give promise of 
; of by-products of coking, notably ammonia and 
e power gas, comparing favorably in these respects 
igh grade coking coals of the Eastern States. 
show also that inert, noncombustible material is 
the volatile products of different kinds of coal to 
ranging from 1 to 15 per cent. of the coal. 
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The Allen Safety Set Screw 


ety set screw made from a solid bar of steel 
ranteed not to mushroom or upset in the hole 
recently placed on the market by the Allen 
mpany, Hartford, Conn. These screws are 
a number of different sizes ranging from 
in. long and with a variety of points such as 





Fig. 1 4 Group of Set Screws Made by the Allen Mfg. Com- 


pany, Hartford, Conn. 





cup, conical, oval, dog and flat which are shown in 
Fig 1. A hexagonal hole formed in the other end 
serves as a hold for the wrench which can be made 
by bending a piece of hexagonal steel of the proper 
size at right angles as illustrated in Fig. 2. 

lhe principal advantages of these screws are that 
all styles of points are available, and it is not neces- 
sary to retap holes in order to fit the standard thread. 
Great strength is another advantage claimed for these 
screws; it is said to be practically impossible to break 





Ilexagonal Steel Wrench Used with the Allen Safety 
Set Screw. ‘ 


re the screw. The largest size of screw, which 
in diameter by 1 in. long, under test has with- 
pressure estimated at 5 tons without breaking 
rew or stretching the thread. The points of 
rews are heavily reinforced so as to resist any 
‘ tendency under heavy strains and the screw 
ed above has % in. of steel between the bot- 
the hexagonal hole and the point. 
inspection laws and insurance requirements 
lecessary to cover up protruding set screws on 
ind revolving parts of machinery. With the 
rews no covering ‘is necessary as the screw is 
contained within the hole in which it fits, and 
no projections to catch on clothing and cause 
It is unnecessary with this screw to have 
the collar for half of its depth to admit a 
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wrench. All that need be done is to drill a hole 
through the collar and insert the screw, tightening it 
with the L-shaped wrench. 


The Kentucky and Indiana bridge over the Ohio 
River at Louisville, Ky., is to be rebuilt for heavier 
loads and greater traffic capacity. The new structure 
is designed for Cooper’s E-65 loading, and the two long 
spans over the Kentucky and Indiana channels will be 
620 ft. long. The bridge will be a double track struc- 
ture, with roadways outside of the trusses, and will be 
supported on new concrete piers. The old bridge was 
built in 1881-86 and was made up of through truss 
spans, with a single track and roadways. The live 
load which the old structure was designed to carry 
consisted of two 57-ton locomotives, followed by a 
train load of 2240 Ib. per foot, with 1200 Ib. per square 
foot for the roadways. 


The Austro-American Magnesite Company, which 
is owned and operated by the American Refractories 
Company of Chicago and Joliet, Ill, is pushing rap- 
idly to completion additions to its plant in Austria 
that will double its present capacity. By January 1, 
IQII, it is anticipated the output of dead burned mag- 
nesite from this plant will range from 60,000 to 75,- 
000 tons annually. Large shipments will immediately 
be made to the United States to enable the American 
Refractories Company to maintain stocks at Philadel- 
phia and New Orleans, something it has not hereto- 
fore been able to do owing to the heavy demand for its 
product. 


The engineers of the Interior Department are pre- 
paring estimates for an appropriation that will be 
asked from Congress this winter for an interesting 
highway bridge across the Little Colorado River in 
Arizona. This bridge will have an arched span of 650 
ft., and will have to be erected without false work. It 
will be similar in design to a bridge across the Zam- 
besi River at Victoria Falls, South Africa. It will 
span the Little Colorado below Canyon Diablo, the 
highway for which it is planned running from Flag- 
staff to Tuba. 

The Canton Iron & Steel Works, Baltimore, Md., 
has been chartered under the laws of Maryland, with 
a capital of $1c0,co0, and will operate the plant of 
the former Canton Iron & Steel Company, recently 
purchased at receivers’ sale. John J. Caine is presi- 
dent; H. E. Woodman, vice-president; Wm. Sourbeer, 
secretary and treasurer, and John C. Brown, general 
manager. The plant was put in operation October 12 
and is now running at practically full capacity, mak- 
ing refined iron bars, muck and scrap bars and socket 
and staybolt iron. 


The Factory Sites Improvement Company, Port- 
land, Ore., has been incorporated with $150,000 capital 
stock. The company has made purchases of approxi- 
mately 800 acres of land, having 6750 ft. of frontage 
on the Columbia River, lying within the 5-mile circle 
from the business center of Portland and adjoining 
the extensive holdings of the Swift Packing Company. 
The land is advantageously situated in relation to the 
main routes of transportation between the Columbia 
River and the city. » 


The Association of Edison Purchasing Agents has 
elected officers for 1910-1911 as follows: H. C. Lucas, 
Philadelphia, president; W. H. Francis, Boston, first 
vice-president; J. W. Brennan, Detroit, second vice- 
president; A. W. Banks, Jr., Baltimore, treasurer; J. 
J. Miley, Minneapolis, stock controller; H. F. Frosse, 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., secretary. 
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The Betterment of Labor Conditions im the 
Steel Industry’ 


Accident Prevention, Relief and Pension Funds, and the Reduction of Sunday Labor 


BY WILLIAM B. DICKSON.t 


No man who has had experience in the employ- 
ment of large numbers of workmen, and, least of all, 
iron and steel manufacturers, will be inclined to mini- 
mize the importance of maintaining such conditions 
of employment as will serve to keep the workmen con- 
tented with their lot. When you take into account the 
small value of the raw material in the ground required 
to produce a ton of finished steel—i. ¢., the ore, coal 
and limestone, and compare this comparatively insig- 
nificant amount with the final total cost of production, 
vou will realize the fact that the great difference is 
made up of the amounts paid for labor in the various 
processes from the mine to the consumer. The annual 
report of the United States Steel Corporation for 1909 
shows this in a striking manner in the item of annual 
salaries and wages amounting to $151,663,394. 

While it is true that the importance of the attitude 
of the wage earner toward his employer has always 
been recognized, it is only in recent years that the 
subject has been seriously viewed from any standpoint 
other than the wage rates, and that there has come a 
recognition on the part of the employer of what has 
been called a “ social responsibility.” 


The Human Element Receiving More Attention 


Much weight has been given, and properly, to the 
vast resources of ore, coal and stone which form the 
basis of our industry, and to the necessity for proper 
conservation of these materials. We are now begin- 
ning to place more emphasis than formerly on the 
human element, which, purely from the economic 
standpoint and aside from any altruistic motives, must 
be kept in condition for efficient work if we are to 
maintain our position in the world markets. Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard, says: “ Progress is measured by happi- 
ness, not by dollars and cents.” And no nation can be 
really progressive unless the great body of its citizen 
workers are happy and contented. 

As an old Carnegie man, you will pardon me if I 
cite as one of the first notably successful recognitions 
of the human element as a large factor in successful 
mill operation, the action of Mr. Carnegie, who made 
it possible for his mill superintendents and other prac- 
tical operating men who had risen from the ranks of 
ordinary workmen to become his partners. He is cred- 
ited with having made the statement that if he had lost 
all of his other assets, but had retained his splendid 
working organization, he could have speedily regained 
a dominant position in the steel industry. While due 
allowance must be made for some amiable exaggera- 
tion in this declaration, few men who have had any 
practical experience in the administration of large en- 
terprises will be apt to minimize the importance of the 
attitude of the workmen to the employer. How best 
to weld his employees into a compact and efficient 
working force is a question constantly in the mind of 
every intelligent employer. 


Steel Corporation Methods for the Prevention of Accidents 


The most striking instance of the aroused interest 
in the welfare of the workmen is shown in the effort 
and money which are being expended to safeguard the 





SA peper read at the New York meeting of the American 
Iron an teel Institute, October 14, 1910 


+ First vice-president United States Steel Corporation. 


lives and health of the workmen. I can best illus- 
trate this by a statement of what is being done by the 
subsidiary companies of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

These companies now employ about 50 men, who 
devote all or a substantial part of their time to ques- 
tions affecting the safety and health of employees. The 
officials in charge of this work estimate that a total 
expenditure of about $400,000 per year is now and will 
continue to be required for the maintenance of this 
organization and for providing safeguards and all 
sorts of safety devices. These range all the way from 
the protection of a set screw on a shaft to the build- 
ing of subways under tracks for use of workmen. 
For a statement in greater detail of methods and ap- 
pliances for the prevention of accidents, you are re- 
ferred to an article recently published in the Survey 
by David S. Beyer, chief safety inspector of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company, from which I quote as 
follows: 


This work is a logical outgrowth of association with 
the accidents which must inevitably accompany the use of 
machinery. It is probably safe to say that the casualty or 
accident department has always preceded the safety depart- 
ment; that dealing with the men who have been injured 
has brought about a desire to prevent the recurrence of 
accidents. From the first scattering efforts in this direction 
have grown more systematic methods, until accident preven- 
tion has developed such a variety of detail and such breadth 
of possibilities that it is fast becoming a technical branch 
of itself. 

What was originally a species of self-defense has broad- 
ened out into more humanitarian lines, until at present it 
is being taken up on a scale that would not have been 
dreamed of in this country a few years ago. - Safeguards 
once considered entirely satisfactory are being replaced by 
others of improved construction. New forms of protection 
are constantly being devised. In some of the compamies 
which were brought together in 1901 to form the United 
States Steel Corporation organized safety departments have 
existed for the last fifteen years; in all of them more and 
more attention has been given to safeguarding employees, 
until at present each of the main subsidiary companies has 
a corps of trained specialists who devote their time to study- 
ing the causes of accidents and to devising means to preven! 
them. New impetus was given this work by the interest 
manifested in it, and the policy adopted toward it by the 
officials of the Steel Corporation. 


Every year all the men in charge of these matters for 
the several subsidiary companies have been called together 
at the general offices in New York for discussion of the 
problems connected with their work, the first genera] meet 
ing being held in May, 1906. At these meetings the officers 
of the corporation have given assurances of support to the 
subsidiary companies in every practical undertaking for the 
prevention of accidents. This resulted in the formation in 
April, 1908, of a Central Committee of Safety. This com- 
mittee is composed of five members representing subsidiary 
companies operating the largest plants and mills, with an 
officer of the United States Steel Corporation acting in 4” 
advisory capacity. It was empowered to appoint inspectors 
to examine the various plants and equipment, and submit 
reports of safety conditions, with suggestions for improve 
ment. The committee was further requested to record a0 
disseminate data on regulations, rules, devices, &c., tending 
toward safer working conditions in the plants. 

The committee has selected as its inspectors men already 
engaged in safety work in the subsidiary companies; in 
other words, the matter has resolved itself largely into ' 
system of intercompany inspection, which gives the plant 
inspected the benefit of new viewpoint and varied exper 
ence, and at the same time enables the inspectors themselves 
to see what is being done elsewhere, and to carry back new 
ideas and devices to their own plants. The plan has wo 
well and has been of great assistance to the severa! com 
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) hitherto have been coping with their own safety 
orok ithout definite knowledge of what other members 
of the t corporation family were doing. 
M rs of the committees are held about once a 
; en arrangements for inspection are made and re- 
pol dered. Drawings, photographs, rules, specifica- 
tions, are submitted for consideration, and such as 
I ible are sent out to all companies. 














Tennessee Company Welfare Work 


rawford, president of the Tennessee Coal, 
ailroad Company, has devoted much thought 
and welfare work among his employees. He 

ut an interesting development as follows: 
0 the most important conveniences for the men is 
b s, Which have been installed at the ore mines. 
The at present four in use and two are being con- 
They are centrally located at the different divi- 
Red Mountain, are built of brick with concrete 
parate lockers, and wash-rooms for whites and 
blacks. They are equipped with shower baths and wash- 
nd hot and cold water. They are heated by ex- 
haus m and are kept clean by attendants in charge night 
and A charge of 50 cents per month is made for the 
use 0 ker and baths. This makes it possible for the men 
to change their clothes before entering the mine, and on 
rainy days when they would get wet coming to work they 
ure o enter the mine and go to work in dry garments. 
P us to the installation of these “drys” many men 
come to work on rainy days. This has not only 
comfort to them, but their health and efficiency have 


eatly improved. 

ere the question of patent rights is involved, our 

nies are properly jealous of any attempt on the 
part ot our competitors to infringe, but in this move- 
ment to safeguard the lives and health of our work- 
nen, we will be glad to give every one interested the 
benefit of our experience, and to aid in every possible 
way to attack this problem of accidents to workmen 
at the proper end—i. e., by preventing them. I am 
authorized by Judge Gary to invite your inspection of 
our methods and appliances. I have for distribution a 
limited supply of booklets which have been issued by 
the various companies, and Mr. MacVeagh, the gen- 
eral counsel of the corporation, and Mr. Bolling, his 
assistant, who supervise this work, will, I am sure, be 


tT 


glad to answer any questions, either verbally or by cor- 
dence. 
connection with this subject it is interesting to 
‘ote in the daily papers a statement to the effect that 
the sum of $50,000,000 will be expended by American 
‘alroads in installing safety appliances on railroad 
uipment under the rules recently adopted by the 
ter-State Commerce Commission. 


Accident Relief 


in spite of every precaution, large numbers of acci- 
occur, involving temporary or permanent dis- 
or death. To meet this condition and secure 
measure of uniformity in all the different de- 
partments, there has been devised a voluntary accident 
lan. This plan of relief is a purely voluntary 
Provision made by the companies for the benefit of 
fmpioyees injured and the families of those killed in 
_ctvice and constitutes no contract and confers no 
‘sit ot action. The entire amount of money required 
‘ry out the plan will be provided by the company, 
\ contributions whatsoever from the employees. 
‘n provides different compensation for tempo- 
(| permanent disablement, based on the nature of 
ury, length of service, and number and age of 
.pencents. The present plan is tentative only, but if 
with success it is hoped that some similar plan 
permanently adopted. 
question of workmen’s compensation is re- 
much attention, particularly in those States 
‘ge mining and manufacturing industries are 
and the party conventions are bringing it to 
' as a political issue by inserting in their plat- 
lanks demanding compulsory compensation 
‘ew York and Ohio within the past year have 
‘mployers’ liability laws, and in the States 
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of Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Minnesota and New Jer- 
sey commissions have recently been appointed by the 
Legislatures to consider the subject of compensation 
for industrial injuries. 


The Law’s Delay 


Under existing liability laws in the various States, 
only a small proportion of the workmen injured by 
accidents of their employment receive anything ap- 
proaching adequate compensation. The fact that some 
employers do voluntarily pay their injured workmen 
even where no legal liability exists, only emphasizes 
the present chaotic conditions. These conditions are 
bad enough, even if the questions arising under them 
were quickly adjusted, but the trouble is intensified and 
ill-feeling engendered between workmen and employ- 
ers by what is, in my judgment, the great shame of 
the American people—namely, “the law’s delay.” In 
the majority of cases, the very essence of justice is 
the promptness with which it is administered, but by 
delays on technicalities, by retrials and appeals to 
higher courts, the man of limited means is placed at 
an immense disadvantage. To our shame we must ad- 
mit that under such conditions the poor man and the 
rich man or corporation are not “equal before the 
law.” 

I was interested in noticing the language of the 
oath of office which Mr. Hughes has just taken on his 
accession to the Supreme Bench. One clause reads: 
“T will do equal rights to the poor and to the 
rich.” I believe that our independent legislative and 
judicial systems are the very bulwarks of our free in- 
stitutions and I have no sympathy whatever with the 
recent wanton attacks on our courts. I would be the 
last to question the good faith and honeSty of purpose 
of our judges. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
judicial procedure in this country must be simplified 
before such a statement as is contained in this oath 
becomes a reality in practice. 

President Taft has touched .on no question more 
vital to our prosperity than this one of “the law’s de- 
lay.” We néed an American Dickens to show forth 
in their true colors the workings of our circumlocution 
offices. The practical certainty of long-drawn-out liti- 
gation and the remote prospect of a favorable verdict 
in many cases, owing to the operation of what many 
believe to be antiquated “ fellow servant,” “ contribu- 
tory negligence,” and “ assumption of risk ” clauses in 
the various statutes have helped to foster another evil 
—namely, the so-called “ambulance chaser” who 
preys upon the credulity of the injured person and 
undertakes the prosecution of his suit for a contingent 
fee, often amounting to 50 per cent. of the award. 
Other expenses usually reduce the net amount received 
to about 30 per cent. 

There are great difficulties in the way of framing 
laws to meet these conditions. The statement has been 
made that “legislation is the final agency by which the 
law is brought into harmony with social needs.” In 
other words, legislation, to be effective, must be the 
crystallization of public opinion. But even if laws are 
enacted which reflect public opinion and meet the ap- 
proval of a majority of employers and workmen, they 
must run the gauntlet of the courts on the question of 
their constitutionality. In the event of an adverse de- 
cision, legislation must, of course, wait until the tide 
of public opinion has risen sufficiently to carry amend- 
ments to the Federal and State constitutions. 


Accident Compensation a Charge Against Industry 


Personally, I believe that compensation to injured 
workmen is a legitimate charge against the cost of 
manufacture and that the victim of an industrial acci- 
dent or his dependents should receive compensation, 
not as an act of grace on the part of his employer, but 
as a right. 

The burden of industrial accidents now falls, in 
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the most haphazard and unscientific manner, on the 
victim himself and his dependents, the benevolent em- 
ployer, the sympathetic fellow-workmen, or the public 
authorities, or on all of these. 

I am inclined to believe that the solution will come 
eventually by the imposition of a tax on all employers 
based on the number of employees and the hazards 
naturally inherent in each industry. The proceeds of 
this tax should be used, first, to perfect and extend the 
system of factory and mine inspection so as to prevent 
accidents and remedy unhealthful conditions of em- 
ployment; and, second, to provide an insurance fund 
from which payments can be made to the injured or 
their dependents. 

How to bring about conditions which will accom- 
plish this on a basis fair to all interests is, however, a 
ate serious problem. My plea to the members of the In- 
i stitute, most of whom are vitally interested in all of 
these questions, is to keep an open mind and not to for- 





feit their influence in shaping legislation by mistaking 
< mere inertia for true conservatism. 


“‘United States Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund”’ 


In addition to the accident relief plan, but entirely 
. separate and apart from it in its administration, the 
ja United States Steel Corporation has established a fund 
| of $8,000,000 for pension purposes, which, by agree- 
! ment with Andrew Carnegie, will be consolidated with 
the $4,000,000 fund heretofore created by him. The 
aggregate amount will be known as the “ United States 
Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund;” and the net pro- 
She ceeds will be administered by a board of 12 trustees 
18 for the benefit of employees of all subsidiary com- 
| panies of the United States Steel Corporation. Eight 
Bie of the trustees have been appointed by the corporation 
and four by Mr. Carnegie. It is hoped that the details 
) of administration will be perfected so that the plan will 
| i become operative January I, IgII. 
The average American workman does not take 
kindly to any form of paternalism. There is a wide 
difference, however, between benevolent schemes 
which impose restrictions on the liberty of the em- 
plovees and which may be granted or withheld at the 
whim of the employer, and such general plans as have 
been outlined, which so fundamentally affect the lives 
of the ordinary workmen. These are designed to take 
into account as a proper element in making up costs 
of manufacture, accidents to and deterioration of the 
human element, just as in the case of the inanimate 
machinery or equipment. While the altruistic feature 
seems to be the most prominent, these plans really have 
a broader basis in the economic fact that the employer 


: ee cannot reasonably hope to be permanently successful 
: unless his workmen are also prosperous and therefore 
7 contented. 


The Seven-Day Week 


In conclusion, I would like to emphasize again the 
importance of a question on which it was my privilege 
to present a paper to the Institute at the dinner follow- 





a. ing the annua! meeting on May 27—namely, the seven- 
day week in the iron and steel trades. At that time I 
ie said: 


As you are aware, the United States Steel Corporation 
has recently taken some advanced steps in matters vitally 
affecting the relations between our various companies and 
their employees, namely: the reduction of seven day labor 
to a minimum, the establishment of a system of accident 


‘ and accidental death relief, and the establishment of a pen- 

é sion system. 

In considering the first named, i. ¢., the question of a 
i seven-day week, we were, of course, met at the outset by 
ty the difficulty of adjusting a six-day week to the operations 

. which are necessarily continuous, and which are generally 
a so recognized even by the most radical opponents of the 


seven-day week. This refers particularly to such depart- 
iS ments as the blast furnaces. The corporation has not yet 
3 been able to devise a practical working system by which the 
men employed at these continuous operations can be given 
, a one day off in seven, and the purpose of this paper is to 
sea! invite the co-operation of other companies operating blast 
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furnaces, with a view to devising some workab). »\ap, It 
is my own deliberate judgment, after a period almost 
thirty years’ continuous connect:on with the in try, the 
early part of which was passed in manual labor i: mills, 
that the present conditions which necessitate t! employ. 
ment of the same individual workman twelve ho. < a day 
for seven days a week are a reproach to our grea’ industry 
and should not in this enlightened age be longer to) rated, © 

In response to this appeal, a resolution w:. passed 
referring the matter to a committee of five to consider 
the subject and report later. I understand ti chair- 


man has appointed this committee, selecting as its 


members men who have had large practical ex)crience 
in the handling of blast furnaces and steel works. 

The following comments were made by the leading 
trade journals: 


The Iron Age, June 2, 1910. 


With full appreciation of the difficulties involved in the 
proposal thus put before the steel manufacturers of the 
country it may safely be said that they are not insuperable, 
With their record for the solving of problems that have 
repeatedly blocked the advance of the industry, the en- 
gineers and managers who have done so much to put Ameri- 
can steel works practice in the forefront will not be willing 
to confess failure in advance when thus challenged to bring 
about a much-desired change. Ore wunloaders, traveling 
cranes, charging machines for open hearth furnaces, auto- 
raatic skip hoists, pig iron casting machines and the whole 
list of mechanical improvements that have been steadily 
cutting down the exhausting drudgery of iron and steel 
works operations, have been the response of engineers to the 
constant demand for new economies in production. 

It will searcely be claimed that the substitution of a six- 
day week for a seven-day week and the abolition of the 8+ 
hour week in the iron industry are of less consequence than 
the ends served by any of the mechanical improvements 
mentioned. 


The Iron Trade Review, June 9, 1910. 


The question of Sunday labor is not necessarily a re- 
ligious one at all. It is a well-known fact that man is not 
so constituted that he can work year in and year out seven 
days a week for even less than 12 hours a day and be muck 
better than an animal. There is no time for enjoyment, no 
time for self-improvement, no time for such intercourse with 
members of one’s family. Work means degradation. Hard 
as these conditions are, the difficulties of abolishing them 
have been many, and have been due not merely to the dila- 
toriness of some manufacturers, but also to positive opposi- 
tion of workingmen and labor unions, who fought against 
reducing the hours of labor if accompanied by a correspond- 
ing reduction of pay. 

A single employer or number of employers could not 
reduce the working hours without reducing the pay, because 
the companies having longer hours would be at a distinct 
advantage. It is not even possible for one part of the 
country to adopt the short hour system unless a similar 
policy is followed in other parts of the country. This has 
been clearly demonstrated in the case of San Francisco, 
where the adoption of the eight-hour day has proved ruin- 
ous to many industries, simply because they could not com- 
pete with other parts of the country where the nine and 
ten hour systems prevail. 

If this Sunday work is to be reduced to a minimum, it 
is extremely desirable that the largest number of employers 
possible be enlisted in the movement, and, for this reason, 
such an organization as the American Iron and Steel [nsti- 
tute promises to be could have very great influence 2 
bringing about the proposed reform. 

The report of the committee appointed by Chairman Gary 
to investigate the Sunday work question will be awaited with 
keen interest. It wili be found impossible to abolish Sun- 
day work entirely, especially in the case of the blast fur 
nace, but by increasing the number of employees every 
man can be given one day off in seven, as is done by sevel 
day newspapers to their employees. 


President Taft has said: “ The man who does not 
hope for better things and does not believe that better 
things can be brought about, is not the man likely t0 
bring better things about.” The encouraging sign of 
the times is that men who believe in better things and 
who are in position to give effective help in bringing 
them about are now taking an active interest in these 
questions. 

The problems confronting us are not easy 0nés, but 
they certainly present less difficulties than those which 
have been surmounted in other lines, It is not to b 
expected that men who have been so conspicuously 
successful in the development of mrechanica! appli- 
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processes and in the administration of im- 
rprises will fail to solve these social prob- 
they are confronted with the absolute neces- 
ir solution. 





The Steptoe 26-In. Triple Geared Shaper 


26-in. triple geared shaper has recently been 
ut by the John Steptoe Shaper Company, 
rain avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. This machine 
is d to take very heavy cuts with high speed 
steel tools and is geared in the ratio of about 42 to 1. 
irge diameter rack gears drive the ram, and 
truction permits the passing of bars through 

ng in the top of the column for keyseating, 
impossible where only one large gear is used. 

with which these gears mesh is cut from a 





ple Geared Shaper Built by the John Steptoe Shaper 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


teel bar and the teeth are staggered to avoid 
jarring at each end of the stroke and trans- 
ven pushing strain through both gears. The 
gs are placed conveniently on the top of the 
ch allows the dogs to be made larger than 
(he plate for shifting the belt is slotted ec- 
ly, so that one belt is shifted before the other. 
ices the squealing which is often heard where 
elts are used on triple geared shapers. An 
port of large proportions is furnished for 
ng pulley shaft. 
ad may be swiveled to any angle. This ad- 
is controlled by the lever at the back of the 
| pushing it from the operator loosens the 
swiveling, while the reverse movement in- 
cks it. The table and the apron are both 
1 top and afford very liberal clamping sur- 
he table support can’ bé quickly adjusted for 
hights by the lever at the outer end and has 
vhich runs on a plane surface under the table 
‘ lateral feeding of the table. 
lige of the graduated swivel vise base is 
t an angle of 30 degrees, so that it can be 
ly read. For preventing the upper jaw from 
en the work is being tightened in the vise, the 
v has a firm grip around the lower one. Where 
iccuracy is desired and this grip is not suffi- 
vercome the tendency of the upper jaw to 
\dditional clamping bolts are provided, which 
irough the upper jaw, and when fastened will 
this tendency. 
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The column, ram and base are heavily ribbed and 
braced. Cast iron bushings and ring oilers are pro- 
vided for all the shaft bearings in the column and the 
shafts are turned with spiral oil grooves to secure the 
proper distribution of the lubricant over the entire 
bearing. All the wearing surfaces have flat gibs and 
in addition the gib adjusting screws in the ram and 
harp slide are provided with lock nuts. Hand wheels 
are provided, which will be found to be convenient for 
adjusting the lead and harp slide screws. 


—_——_¢-o—_—___— 


New Bailey Sheet and Pair Furnace Installations 


George J. Hagan, Pittsburgh, Pa., sole licensee for 
the Bailey patents, has received from the Berger Mfg. 
Company, Canton, Ohio, an order for three additional 
Bailey combination sheet and pair furnaces, making a 
total of six furnaces ordered for that company’s plant 
within the last seven months. The first furnace was 
installed under a guarantee to save 25 per cent. in fuel. 
The guarantee was exceeded, as the result of a test 
showed a saving of 40 per cent. over the furnace pre- 
viously used. The old furnaces had averaged 682 Ib. 
of coal per ton of finished sheets, but with the com- 
bination furnace the consumption now averages 404 
Ib. When the cost of fuel is considered, a greater sav- 
ing is made than 40 per cent., due to the combination 
furnace being equipped with a mechanical stoker which 
enables slack coal to be used as against the dearer run- 
of-mine coal. 

The McKeesport Tin Plate Company, McKeesport, 
Pa., has placed with Mr, Hagan an order for the fur- 
naces and gas producers that will be required for the 
second addition to its plant, the first addition installed 
by him about a year ago having proved so satisfactory 
as to prompt President E. R. Crawford to write to Mr. 
Hagan an exceedingly flattering letter. This last or- 
der will be completed, and the apparatus ready for 
operation by December 1. The Allegheny Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has also ordered for its plant at 
Brackenridge, Pa., Bailey combination sheet and pair 
furnaces. : 

The plans and specifications sent out for the new 
Gary plant of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany call for combination sheet and pair furnaces of 
the Bailey type. Several of the plants of that com- 
pany are already using the Bailey Furnace, notably the 
Vandergrift Works. 

Mr. Hagan is district sales agent for the American 
Stoker Company, New York, and reports sales of six 
mechnical stokers, duplicate order, to the Berger Mfg. 
Company, and six stokers, second order, to the Canton 
Sheet Steel Company, while an order has also been 
received from the Allegheny Steel Company. These 
machines are all eccentric-shaft driven. 


————__-- > —__—_ 


International Exhibition at Budapest——-The Na- 
tional Association of Hungarian Ironmongers (Mag- 
yar Vaskereskedék Orszagos Egyesiilete) will hold an 
International Exhibition of Novelties and Patents of 
the Iron and Engineering Industry in the Industry 
Palace at Budapest, May and June, 1911. The prin- 
cipal articles to be exhibited are iron and steel manu- 
factures, apparatus for domestic use, technical devices 
for manufactories, motors and models or designs of 
new machines. The exhibition is expected to offer 
manufacturers an opportunity to extend their trade 
and to secre to inventors the development of patents. 
It is stated that many patents registered in Hungary 
lie idle because the inventors are unaware of a way in 
which to have the invention properly worked. _Appli- 
cations for space will be received until November 30, 
1910. The director is Armin Biro, general secretary 
of the Association of Hungarian Ironmongers, 
Budapest. . . 
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Paying Factory Salesmen’s Expenses 


Who Should Pay the Expenses of a Representative from the Factory When Sent Out 
at the Request of a Dealer to Help Close a Deal ?* 


PAPERS BY FREDERICK L. EBERHARDT, NEWARK, N. J., AND CHARLES H. NORTON, WORCESTER, MASS 


FREDERICK L. EBERHARDT’S PAPER 


I realize that this is a question which is likely to be 
productive of much discussion, and perhaps difference 
of opinion, principally for the reason that there are so 
many different conditions that may enter into each 
separate occasion when assistance from the factory 
may be required. 

The first thought which will undoubtedly occur to 
those who have not given the subject any consideration 
is, Why should there be any question as to who should 
pay such expense? The agent is usually given certain 
territory, in which he is protected; inquiries which 
come directly to the factory are sent to him and orders 
are credited to his account. He is paid a certain per- 
centage for making a sale, and he is presumed to be 
posted on the machines he is agent for and for the sale 
of which he is given a commission. The agent has to 
pay his salesmen’s salaries, their carfares and other 
expenses incidental to effecting a sale. Therefore why 
should he not also pay the expenses of a factory repre- 
sentative when it is necessary to call on the latter to 
help close a deal for which he (the agent) is to re- 
ceive a commission? This, as I said, would probably 
be a first thought, but after one goes into the subject 
deeper he finds that there are other sides to the ques- 
tion, and the answer to it will depend largely upon the 
nature of the machine in question and how frequently 
assistance is required by the agent. 


Why Is It Necessary to Call on the Factory for Assistance? 


The answer to this is found in the fact that nearly 
all of the dealers handle from a dozen to 50 different 
kinds and makes of machines, tools, &c.; and some of 
them even more than that number. With a limited 
force of salesmen, it would be practically impossible 
for the latter to be thoroughly posted on each line of 
machines they are trying to sell; in fact, I have found 
that sometimes the factory representatives themselves 
are in doubt as to the possibilities of machines, and it 
is occasionally necessary to make tests before the de- 
sired information can be obtained, the conditions vary- 
ing with each case. 

In other cases, what might be termed a “ wall of 
reserve” has been built up between the agent and the 
intending purchaser, due to trouble over some previous 
sale, perhaps of a machine of some other make, and, 
while the purchaser might want a certain make of ma- 
chine, he would prefer to do business directly with the 
factory representative rather than with the agent. In 
such cases the agent shows his wisdom in calling on 
the factory rather than lose the sale. This is where 
the so-called factory “ missionary ” comes in—the man 
who combines practical factory knowledge of the capa- 
bilities of the different machines with selling ability. 


When Assistance Is Required 


It has been my experience that with the simpler 
machines the agent does not require much assistance. 
The services of the factory representative are generally 
required in introducing a new line of machines, with 
which the agent and his salesmen are not as conversant 
as with the older line. Again, when selling machines 
that are of a more or less complicated nature, where, 
before deciding the customer is in a state of doubt, 


* Read before the National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion, New York, October 26, 1910. = 
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but eager for practical information or pointers to guide 
him in arriving at a final decision as to what will best 
be suited for his requirements—where due, perhaps, 
to inexperience or lack of information—the agent or 
his salesmen is unable to speak advisedly. This, then, 
is when the need or call for the man from the factory 
originates and is found to be necessary; and it is too 
often because the salesman has not sufficiently posted 
himself beforehand, at least to ‘the extent which he 
should do, in order to be truly a representative. 


Qualifications of a Salesman 


This naturally leads up to the qualifications to be 
possessed by a salesman. One finds a great difference 
as to the ability and qualifications of various agents 
and their salesmen, which makes the call for assis- 
tance from the factory at times absolutely imperative. 
I feel more attention should be given this point by the 
manufacturer, requiring that the agent and his sales- 
men keep better posted and in better training. The one 
who is best fitted for his work will certainly book more 
orders and will require less outside assistance than 
one who does not measure up to the same qualifica- 
tions. This implies that a salesman, to be efficient and 
to excel, must first be adapted by nature to the work, 
and, second, be well trained and posted. He must not 
alone be a good judge of human nature, but a close 
observer; he must exercise tact, and possess a certain 
analytical turn of mind so as to quickly and thoroughly 
absorb the functional operations and characteristics of 
the several machines which he is called upon to discuss 
with the buyer. 

A salesman, to be efficient and successful, must be 
able to convince his customer that his product is the 
best one on the market and thoroughly suited to the 
purpose. To convince another of this, he must believe 
it absolutely himself. To have this confidence, he 
must have a complete knowledge of his own and com- 
peting lines, and one of the best places to obtain this is 
from the manufacturer. Such a salesman, if of good 
personality, and having the knack or ability of impatt- 
ing good, truthful argument and helpful suggestions, 
will accomplish results arid not require much direct 
assistance from the factory. : 

Some manufacturers, recognizing the difficulty 0! 
securing agents thoroughly versed in the construction 
and capabilities of their machines—frequently owing: 
to the technical or special nature of the machines them- 
selves—have established their own agencies, manned 
by specially trained experts from their factories. 
Some of these manufacturers claim that direct repre 
sentation is the only way. 


What Is Fair for the Manufacturer to Do 


But where we are represented by agencies which 
handle a number of different makes and kinds of 
chines, as most of us are, I believe it is fair for the 
manufacturer to expect to be required to do a reasot 
able amount of assisting by personal representation 
with prospective customers, and without seriously com 
sidering the question of expense. I feel, however, that 
in such instances both the agent and his salesmen 
should be on the spot so as to be in a position to thor- 
oughly absorb all of the information imparted at such 
an interview or presentation of the subject in that 
particular case; also, that both should have pr« viously 
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yisited (© manufacturer’s works, seen the machine in 
action, «nd thoroughly informed themselves as to its 
scope, become familiar with all or as many of its 
characte’ stics as is possible. After a certain amount 
of this, so to say, “ self-instruction,” a salesman should 
be able to present without great difficulty, to another 
custome: having similar requirements, all of the argu- 
ments previously presented. 

rhe manufacturer should not be required too fre- 
quently to send a representative from the factory to 
assist in effecting a sale. I would not, however, advise 
a har | fast rule, as no two circumstances are en- 


tirely alike. There are times when the fact of a per- 
sonal representation, direct from the factory, adds a 
mutually beneficial tone; also, when the size 


e tT 

a e order and the circumstances warrant, I believe 
it is good business for this to be done, and the expense 
to be horne by the manufacturer, or, if much of this 
work were required, the manufacturer and agent might 
divide the expense. If an agent were compelled to de- 


fray the factory representative’s entire expenses when- 
felt that the services of the latter were re- 
quired, it would be simply human nature for him to 


defer calling on the factory, and he would try to close 


ever ne 


the order himself, and thus avoid the expense. Such 
action might, in many cases, be the means of losing 
sales—not only of that particular order, but also of 
subsequent orders, that would otherwise have benefited 
both the agent and the manufacturer. 


Sales Price Should Carry the Expense 


I do feel, however, that this item of expense, which 
is an added burden on the manufacturer’s profit and 
which is too often overlooked by the agent and the 
buyer, could be greatly minimized if the agent would 
give more attention to the careful selection of his men, 
see that they are better trained and afford them more 
opportunities to frequently visit the manufacturers’ 
shops. Too few salesmen are well or sufficiently posted 
(the fault of either the agent or the manufacturer— 
sometimes both); too few have the ability to acquire 
and grasp the practical information which the buyer 
wishes to know in order to enable him to satisfactorily 
and confidently make up his mind that the machine in 
question is going to be the right one for his work, from 
a practical, economical and modern standpoint. It 
sometimes happens that a salesman, in offering a ma- 
chine, will fail to consider whether a customer has 
other machines of a similar character equipped with 
tools, fixtures or cutters, which possibly it would be 
advantageous and sometimes imperative to have inter- 
change with the new machine; or he will recommend 
a machine of insufficient capacity, &c. 

For lack of this information, too often only obtain- 
able on the spot, the salesman unconsciously entails 
great annoyance and delay to the customer, and in- 
volves added expense to the manufacturer. For the 
correction of the difficulties referred to, I believe it is 
necessary for the agent and salesmen to “ measure up” 


} 


better to the responsibility of their positions. 

| would not, however, overlook the position and re- 
sponsibility of. the manufacturer. He should see that 
both the agent and his salesmen are amply supplied 
with all information and assistance to the above end, 
believing that with a hearty, sincere co-operation less 


ner 


personal assistance from the factory will be required. 
A Phase of the Dealer’s Side 


going over the merits of the subject with a 
he quite naturally unfolded some views of his 
i the case, and said: “In reverse cases, would 
‘ie manufacturer pay the dealer for straightening out 
‘rou)les On his machines which are not right when sent 
\Ve have had considerable of this work to do, 
‘rely if we had to pay the manufacturer for his 
s we would insist upon his paying us for ours 
he casé was reversed.” 


f 
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This phase of the situation, from the dealer’s side, 
may at times be more or less true, depending upon the 
circumstances; it, however, only emphasizes the old 
saying that there are always two sides to a story, and 
each side should be disposed to play fair. 

The proper question to ask, it seems to me, is not 
who shall pay the expenses, but when shall the ex- 
penses be paid by the manufacturer, or, rather, when 
shall the agent call on the manufacturer, at the latter’s 
expense, to assist him. This matter, then, resolves it- 
self largely into a question of the personal equation, 
and results will vary accordingly. It is up to the man- 
ufacturer, the agent and his salesmen, and the amount 
of interest and energy the latter are willing to put 
into their chosen work. If the agent or the salesman 
possesses the right mettle he is bound to succeed, but 
only by close attention and personal effort. It seems 
to me that these thoughts surround and govern the 
whole subject, at least so far as trade in this country 
is concerned. The more they are considered and prac- 
ticed, the better will be the results obtained. 


CHARLES H. NORTON’S PAPER 


This question raises other questions which the 
Norton Grinding Company feels are related to this 
one, and quite as important: 

1. How can the maker of machine tools be sure 
that he or his tools shall be understood before they 
are sold, and afterward? 

2. How can the maker be sure that the right tool 
is recommended for the work to be done? 

3. How can he be sure the right equipment is se- 
lected and specified? 

4. How can he satisfy the customer that the tool 
is suitable after it is installed? 

We have not found it practical to rely upon the 
agent and his salesman alone for efficient service along 
these lines. We find the agent and his salesman very 
helpful to us in introducing our machines and in the 
care of customers generally, and we would not think 
of dispensing with their services; but we do not be- 
lieve any one can correctly present a machine tool to 
a buyer unless he has either designed it or is familiar 
with its construction by the actual work of, construct- 
ing it, or that any one who has not actually produced 
work with it can correctly estimate on work for a new 
customer. 

One not familiar with a tool is poorly fitted to 
defend it against the misstatements of competing 
agents when in conference with a doubting buyer. 
Selling a machine tool is very different from selling 
cloth or cigars. It is nothing to say that “they are 
made by the best people, and we put the best goods 
into them.” Therefore, the one who is discussing 
the question with the doubting buyer must be absolute- 
ly familiar with all sides of the question. 


Reaching the Customer Through Agents 


It seems necessary to reach the customer through 
agents. This being true, we believe it is necessary to 
train a man in our own works who shall act with the 
agents to secure and maintain a correct understanding 
between the customer and ourselves. The average 
foreman and workman cannot be trusted to correctly 
look into the merits of a proposed tool, and the average 
buyer buys what his foreman says is best; so it be- 
comes necessary for the maker to be sure his tool is 
understood by the buyer, in order to secure the order. 

To secure such understanding it is necessary that 
some one who knows shall present the case, and what 
is more convincing than to be able to say, “I know, 
because I have come up in the works where these tools 
are made, and I will come here to your works and 
make good if you buy.” It is also necessary that he 


should go when the tool is sold and be able to take off 


his coat and cuffs and actually teach the workman to 
produce work as guaranteed. 


8. DIESCHER & SONS. 
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.We found that we were constantly in trouble be- 
cause of the lack of mechanical knowledge on the 
part of the salesmen, and any effort on their part to 
familiarize themselves with our tools was bounded by 
a few hours between trains and without the removal of 
their cuffs. We felt that we must be represented by 
trained mechanics, men who had trained in our own 
work, and who could at all times keep us in touch with 
all the facts, favorable as well as unfavorable, for it 
would seem that the average salesman is very quick to 
fall into the customer’s way of thinking and to assist 
him by assent to the customer’s criticism, rather than 
to defend intelligently the machine he is representing. 

A man from the works is better prepared to meet 
unjust criticism and to satisfy the customer of the 
correctness of his machine, as well as to satisfy the 
works of errors they may have made in the machine 
| $5 and that would justly merit criticism. 
| We have an arrangement with our agents in re- 
oe gard to commissions by which we are able to fur- 
nish a man from the works to work with our agents, 
although this arrangement does not pay all of the ex- 
pense; a part of it is borne directly by us. We be- 
lieve, however, that it is the most profitable way to 
proceed, and so far it has worked out well. 
at At first the plan was looked upon with disfavor by 
all but one of the agents. Now all agents like it. 
Our men work with the agents, but continue in our 
employ, we paying their salary and all expenses. 
They, of course, do not take the place of the agent 
and his salesman, nor do they assume anything be- 
longing to the salesman. They work with the sales- 
man, assuming the authority for all estimates or guar- 
| antees, explain mechanical features, render intelligent 
reports to us of all criticisms from our customers and 
all defects of our tools as they see them in use. 





The Value of Co-operation 


Working, as they do, with the agent and salesman 
to assist in making sales and satisfying customers, 
they are brought face to face with all sides. Their 
familiarity with the technical features and personnel 
of our works enables them to report intelligently to 
us, and enables us to understand them, and to cor- 
rectly diagnose all cases and prescribe the remedy, 
with the result, as we now believe, that-we have a 
better understanding of the user’s position and the 
buyer and user have a better understanding of our 
tools. 

We believe that in cases where such a plan as we 
follow is not in force, and when, on occasion, the 
agent shall ask that a man be sent to assist him, it is 
ts for the best interest of the maker to send a man at 

his own expense, until some arrangement can be made. 
It has always been our habit to send a man on such 
occasions, paying all of his expenses. 

We feel that it is for the best interest of the ma- 
chine tool maker to be more directly represented, and 


; in saying this we do not depreciate in the least the 
dealer and salesman. We believe they are necessary to 
success. 

a 


Employees Remembered by a Deceased Manufac- 

turer—Isaac Smith Remson, president of the I. S. 

Remson Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., who died 

October 13, has provided in his will that as “a cer- 

tain amount of success in general business is due to 

faithful employees and they are entitled ‘to a share 

; of the assets which have naturally been increased 
’ by their co-operation,” he leaves to the officers and 
employees of the company certain sums to be reckoned 
as follows: After one year’s service and up to five 
years, $100 for all or a portion of the first five years’ 
service; after five years’ service, the sum of $50 per 


; year up to ten years; after ten years, $100 per year 
fe for the entire length of further continued service, no 
if fraction of years to be allowed. The company was 
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formed in 1890 and is thus twenty years ol [t builds 
wagons and manufactures automobile acces: ries. 





The Gang Universal Drill Table 





The William E. Gang Company, 1543 Oucen City 
avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently placed on the 
market a table for radial drills, with chuck attach. 
ment which is universal in every respect. The upper 
part, which carries all of the operating levers, swivels 
in a complete circle about the base. In addition to this 
rotary movement the chuck can also be turned Upon 
its center regardless of the angle to which it is tilted 
This latter movement is accomplished by a crank 
worm and large diameter worm wheel segnient grad. 
uated from 0 to go degrees, the last insuring the set. 
ting of the table accurately at any desired angle. 

The chuck, which was originally designed for drill. 


A New Universal Table with Chuck Attachment, Made by the 
William E. Gang Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


ing copper blast furnace tuyeres or work of a similar 
nature, is of the three-jaw independent type, 26 in. in 
diameter, and will hold work of round or irregular 
shape. The jaws are made with a false front for 
chucking castings which are tapered both internally 
and externally and adjusts itself to any taper within 
wide limits. A spring to kéep the false jaws tilted 
back toward the center of the chuck is also furnished, 
its purpose being to render the placing of tapered bore 
work in the jaws easy, as it is only necessary to loosen 
one of the three jaws to remove or replace work in 
the chuck. These jaws are reversible and can be re 
moved if desired, so that the chuck can be used as an 
ordinary round table. 

Instead of the 26-in. chuck illustrated, this table 
can be furnished with a 26-in. plain round top of 4 
plain square top measuring 2 in. less on a side. 


+e 


The Lake Superior Corporation has made the first 
shipment of iron ore from its Magpie iron mine in the 
Michipicoten district to its plant at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. A railroad has been built to the new mine, from 
which shipments are expected in time to equa! those 
from the Helen mine, which is 15 miles from the Mag- 
pie. These two properties when fully worked are 
pected to make the Sault works independent of Minne 
scta ores, which are now used in part. 
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A \ w Gould & Eberhardt Gear 
Hobber 


The L. test Automatic Machine for Spur, Worm 
and Helical Gears 


f the latest and most highly developed hob- 
bing hines manufactured by Gould & Eberhardt, 
r N. J., for cutting spur, helical and worm 
' llustrated herewith. The object of the man- 

has been to develop a machine which would 

t the highest possible efficiency when using 
d steel hobs. With this end in view several 
he machine have been strengthened and en- 

d the operation rendered simpler by locating 

iting levers in more convenient places. Two 
hobber are built, one having a capacity of 

in cast iron and six pitch in steel blanks 12 

imeter with a 6-in. face, and the other handling 
, in. in diameter by 1o-in. face width, with a 
of four pitch in cast iron and five pitch in 
hese machines are suitable for all classes of 
nd medium sized gears, such as change gears, 
g r textile machinery, automobile transmission 
, ing gears, gas engine valve motion gears, her- 
gears when made in halves, steering gears 





A Now Type of Hobber for Spur, Helical and Worm Gears Built 
by Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 


\utomobiles and worm feed gears for lathes and 
presses. 
he face plate or revolving work table is made in 
piece with the index worm wheel, a form of con- 
tion which is claimed to be very rigid and reduce 
nal strains to a minimum. The work slide fur- 
s a rigid support at its outer periphery, and the 
is arranged so that it may be revolved in either 
on to accommodate right or left hand gears. 
verk slide on which the table is mounted can be 
ted longitudinally on the base of the machine for 
ent diameters of blanks or depths of teeth and is 
employed when eutting worm wheels. For read- 
he center distance between the cutter and work 
es and also for obtaining the desired center dis- 
in hobbing worm wheels a scale with vernier 
iment is provided. On the standard machine this 
tment is made by hand with a crank handle, but 
‘ired an automatic adjustment known as an auto- 
i*feed, which forms part of the machine shown 
e engraving, can be furnished at a slight addi- 
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tional cost. In the machines equipped with this at- 
tachment as soon as the gear has been cut to the de- 
sired depth the feed is automatically stopped. The 
work table revolves upon an antifriction washer in 
the work slide, and at this point there is a channel into 
whieh the oil supplied to the cutters and the chips drop. 
From this channel they are carried to the front of the 
slide and drop into the base of the machine, thus pre- 
venting the chips and the oil from flowing on the floor 
and keeping the machine clean. 

One work arbor is furnished with each machine, 
but is left blank so that it may be finished to required 
size. The arbor is mounted in a convenient manner, 
and is supported rigidly at its outer end, so that it 
may be used up to the full rated capacity of the hob- 
ber. This support is a very important feature, espe- 
cially with the long and slender mandrels employed in 
cutting helical gears of extreme angles, and when sev- 
eral blanks are mounted on the arbor at once as it 
makes it possible to cut a greater number of gears at 
one setting. The support can be swung to one side, 
which makes it possible to remove the finished gears 
and mount new blanks on the work arbor conveniently, 
while by removing the two uprights carrying the tri- 
angular supporting arm, gears having a larger diameter 
than that for which the machine is regularly rated may 
be cut. 

The indexing worm wheel is of the split type, and 
is hobbed in place which is said to insure a very accu- 
rate wheel. High-grade machinery steel is used for 
the worm, which is hardened and ground and runs in 
an oil bath. The teeth of the gear are of coarse pitch. 
The worm is mounted in rigid bearings so arranged 
that it can be disengaged from the indexing wheel 
conveniently, and the latter revolved by hand to ascer- 
tain if the mandrel and gear blank run true. This fea- 
ture is convenient and also important because if accu- 
rately running gears are to be secured they must run 
true while being cut. A perfect fit is always main- 
tained between this worm and worm wheel, and the 
former has a micrometer adjusting device by which 
the work can be adjusted circumferentially without 
disconnecting any mechanism. ‘This is very essential 
in cutting helical gears or resetting a spur gear which 
has already been cut and the design of the device is 
such as to adapt itself readily to a very minute adjust- 
ment and still maintain a positive connection between 


_all parts. : 


In cutting helical gears and especially when cut- 
ting the first one of a size, it is frequently desirable to 
take two cuts to obtain the correct tooth thickness. A 
patented device is furnished to set the machine at the 
original or zero position when commencing to cut a 
gear wheel of this type, and a second cut may be taken 
by simply returning the machine to this zero position. 
This device is said to save considerable time and do 
away with the experimental adjustments which would 
otherwise have to be made. In the absence of asreset- 
ting device it would be necessary either to cross the 
belt and run the machine backward until the cutter 
slide had returned to its original position or loosen 
the gear on the mandrel, or else take off the change 
gears so that in starting the second cut the cutter 
would cut uniformly on each side of the tooth. A com- 
plete set of indexing pears is furnished for cutting 
every number of teeth from 10 to too, and also a large 
number of teeth up to 400, while the machine is so ar- 
ranged that by special calculation spiral gears having 
prime numbers of teeth may be cut without employing 
special indexing gears. 

A vertically adjustable cutting slide, carrying a sup- 
plemental slide which may be swiveled and adjusted to 
any angle, is mounted upon the stanchion at one end of 
the frame. This supplemental slide is counterbalanced 
and mav be adjusted vertically by hand or power, the 
hand wheel being mounted at the top of the stanchion 
near the side where it can be conveniently reached by - 
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the operator. The cutter spindle has powerful gearing 
and is arranged to swing above the horizontal when 
cutting either right or left hand gears, and when the 
cutter spindle is swung to one side or the other means 
are provided to have the spindle revolve in the proper 
direction. For taking up the wear taper wedges are 
provided. To secure symmetrically formed teeth it is 
important that the tooth and the hob be set central 
with the work arbor; for this purpose a gauge is pro- 
vided which is so arranged that it is always in place 
in the slide. Thus the gauge is in position when the 
operator requires it, and the hob may be set centrally 
regardless of whether the work is in the machine or 
not. 

The power feed is down for either right or left 
hand gears and is of the draw cut type, the feed parts 
being arranged in the base of the machine anc 
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the bed of the machine. Electric motor dri can be 
readily applied, and an adjustable speed motor with 
a 3 to I ratio and a maximum speed of 1500 rey, per 


min. is recommended. 





The Anderson Gear Rolling Machine 


A Radically New Process for Forming Gears 


Harold N. Anderson, mechanical engineer of the 
Speedwell Motor Car Company, Dayton, Ohio, has 
invented the machine which is illustrated herewith for 
rolling the teeth in steel spur blanks. Fig. i shows 
the operating side of the machine (since the photo- 
graph was taken the pulley at the back has been re- 
placed by a large gear driven by a pinion), Fig. 2 


Fig. 1.—Operating Side of a New Gear Rolling Machine Invented by Harold N. Anderson, Dayton, Ohio. 


conveniently engaged or disengaged by a handle on 
the side. The advance of the feed is controlled by the 
rotation of the work regardless of the number of teeth 
or diameter being cut, and is a definite amount for 
each rotation of the spindle carrying the blank. The 
feed change gears are located at the rear of the ma- 
chine and are placed according to the indexing chart 
or in the position obtained by calculation. The speed 
of the cutter is regulated by a large diameter cone 
pulley running on a sleeve bearing which takes all the 
strain due to the pull of the belt that would otherwise 
come on the pulley shaft. This method of support 
eliminates the necessity of an outer support on the 
shaft and is said to insure the proper meshing of the 
driving gears on this shaft at all times. A great variety 
of speeds are obtainable at the cutter spindle, and the 
proper one for the cone pulley may be selected from 
the index furnished with the machine. 

These machines can be arranged to cut steering 
gears with single, double, triple or quadruple thread 
milling cutters where the lead is greater than 2 in. at 
a slight additional cost, the regular machine handling 
worms under 2-in. lead. An oil pump is furnished 
which is attached to the side of the machine and 
driven by gears capable of easy disconnection when it 
is desired not to use the pump. An oil pan which 
catches any drippings from the machine is cast around 


gives details of the machine and Fig. 3 shows a pair of 
gears rolled on the machine. 

The advantages claimed for this process are cheap- 
ness, a much stronger tooth, a generated and devel- 
oped tooth, elimination of the tendency to warp, abil- 
ity to use any kind of steel and the impossibility o! 
eccentricity in the gears. The whole periphery of the 
gear is rolled in one or two heats depending on the size 
of the blanks, which means that as a general thing the 
gear is not in the machine for a period longer than 45 
seconds. In rolling the teeth, each one is practically 
forged by an enormous side pressure on each blank 
which tends to make the metal in the teeth very dense 
and hard. As compared with a cut gear, the tendency 
of a rolled gear to warp during case hardening 's 
claimed to be a great deal less, as the structure of the 
metal at the periphery is changed while hot, and there 
are no internal strains to be relieved in the case hard- 
ening operation. It is claimed that this process caf 
be employed with any alloy steel gear the blank of 
which can be drop forged and in silicomanganes¢ 
steels, which are almost impossible to machine, the 
teeth can be rolled and ground and the hole ground, 
thus completing all the operations by forging and 
grinding. The gears are held at the periphery ™ * 
chuck, and the center hole is bored as a last eperation, 
the position of the work being adjusted from the piteh 
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lig. 2.—Plan View and Elevation of the Machine, Showing 
Details, 


line of the teeth. In this way the hole must be con- 
centric with the pitch diameter, whereas in cutting a 
gear there is possibility of eccentricity if the arbor 
springs or is untrue, 

As will be noticed from Fig. 2, the machine is very 
simple. It comprises the driven shaft a which drives 
the shaft d through the gears b and c. The break 
down or roughing gear e is mounted on the end of 
this shaft, while on the end of the driving shaft is 
mounted the finishing gear f. A timing gear, g, is 
ilso mounted on this shaft and drives the gear h, 
which is of the same size as the gear to be rolled. The 
gear blank i is held between two chucks j and k, whose 





Fig. 3.—A Pair of Spur Gears Rolled on the Machine. 


vement is controlled by the screw and hand wheel 

The entire carriage m, which carries the chucks 
nd the gear blank, pivots on q, which is in line with 
e edge of the gear h, and a screw, m, controlled by 
e hand wheel o oscillates the carriage. 

In operation the blank i is inserted; and the car- 
age thrown over toward the break down gear which 
es the roughing work. This operation is very inter- 
ting, as the blank to be rolled is only a trifle larger 
an the pitch diameter of the finished gear. This gear 
rves to break up the metal, and to force it out to a 
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larger diameter. After this has been done the blank 
is then pressed into contact with the finishing gear f 
until the proper depth of tooth is reached and also the 
proper diameter of the gear. At the same time the 
surplus metal thrown out on the end of the tooth is 
trimmed off by the cutter p by the movement of the 
carriage which brings the edge of the blank in contact 
with the cutter. The gear is kept in this machine un- 
til a permanent set is reached, and is then pushed off 
the arbor by the stripping device which cannot distort 
it. After the tooth is rolled it is said to be absolutely 
free from scale. 

Although primarily designed for rolling spur gears, 
the process can also be applied to bevel gears with an 
even greater decrease in the cost. In roughing the 
teeth of a bevel gear by this machine the sides of the 
teeth have the true tooth curve with an evenly added 
amount of material to be removed in finishing. This 
result is different from that secured by the ordinary 
roughing machine which cuts a perfectly straight side 
to the tooth. Consequently the generating machine is 
required to remove more stock in rounding the corners 
at the top of the tooth than on the pitch line. 

If very great accuracy is desired, the gears should 
have a finishing cut, but it is believed that with a fur- 
ther development of this process that these gears can 
be used in the cheaper grades of motor cars without 
any finishing cuts. 

—__-_~++e—_—_- 


George W. Perkins on Profit Sharing.—The New 
York Evening World of October 29 contains an inter- 
view with George W. Perkins, member of the banking 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., and also a member of the 
Finance Committee of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, in which he gives his views on profit sharing 
as a means of avoiding strikes. He claims that the 
officers of great corporations should remember that 
such concerns are more nearly public institutions than 
private property. Speaking of the success of the 
profit sharing principle as adopted by the United States 
Steel Corporation and the International Harvester 
Company, he said: “ The corporations of the future 
must be those that are semipublic servants, serving the 
public, with ownership widespread among the public, 
and with labor so fairly and equitably treated that it 
will look upon its corporation as its friend and pro- 
tector rather than as an ¢ver-present enemy, above all 
believing in it so thoroughly that it will invest its sav- 
ings in the corporation’s securities and become a work- 
ing partner in the business,” 

—————-.§--- 


A Baltimore Shippers’ Association.—Through the 
efforts of A. E. Beck, traffic manager of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association, an organization of the 
shippers of Baltimore and vicinity has been formed, 
known as “The Shippers’ Conference,” which will 
meet monthly. .A committee termed “ The Conference 
Committee” meets weekly for the consideration of 
traffic matters and to devise plans for the adjustment 
of differences between shippers and carriers. The or- 
ganization is now arranging for a conference between 
representatives of shippers and carriers for the discus- 
sion of means for the betterment of transportation 
facilities. The plan is reported as being regarded with 
favor by the transportation interests. 





A paper on the rotary kiln, by Ellis Soper of De- 
troit, will be presented at the New York meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 
West Thirty-ninth street, on the evening of November 
9. . Following this paper, Charles Whiting Baker, edi- 
tor of Engineering News, will give an illustrated lec- 
ture on the Panama Canal. The date of this meeting 
has been changed from the customary one, because the 
meeting would have come this month on Election Day. 
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The Fay & Scott 16-In. Lathe 


A New Geared Head Lathe with Instantaneous 
Speed Variation 


Instantaneous spindle speed variation is -obtained in 
a new type of single belt drive friction geared head 
lathe developed by Fay & Scott, Maine. 


Dexter, The 


tool is fitted as a 
plain turning lathe 
without any lead 
screw and is de- 
signed to be belted 
directly from the 
line shaft, but if de- 
sired a lead screw 
and compound rest 
can be applied. Fig 
I is a general view 
of the new tool, Fig. 
2 is a view looking 
down on the head- 
stock with the gear 
guards removed to 
show the gearing, 
and Fig. 3 is a sec- 
tion of the headstock 


taken at right angles 
to the view shown in 
Fig. 2. In this 
the following stand- 


tool 
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Four mechanical speed changes obtained by i 
clutches are provided. These clutches are of t 
panding type with cork inserts. The two levers |. ted 
at the front of the headstock control the chives, 
which are made while the machine is in motion \ jth- 
out any shock to the gears. The sleeve a, F 2. 
carrying the gears b, c and d, is driven at a con-iant 


1on 
CX- 


speed and -turns on the shaft ce. 


The four gears |. g. 











Built by Fay & Scott, Dexter, Maine 


ard modern features ae = Ore reer 
have been incorpo- Fig. 1 A New 16-In. Geared Head Lathe 
rated: A hollow 


hammered steel spindle with ground bearings, bronze 
boxes, a tailstock of the cutaway type, a wide waist car 





Fig. 2.—View Looking Down on the Headstock, 
= 


Guards Removed, 


with Gear 


riage, a flat inside front track and a double plate bevel 
gear type of apron with reverse and positive lockout 
of feeds when cutting threads. 





Fig. 3.- 


h and i are mounted on four friction bands, j. These 
rotate idly on the spindle k, but can be bound thereto 
by the four frictions /. These last four gears are 
always in mesh with those on the sleeve a and drive 
the spindle at four different speeds. The engaging of 
two conflicting ratios of gearing simultaneously is im- 
possible. All the working parts are readily accessible 
and the friction clutches have a single adjustment by a 
screw driver. The entire mechanism runs in an oil 
bath, eliminating noise. 

Power is transmitted from a single driving pulley, 
B, on the back of the tool, through the reducing gears 
on the shafts C and D to the gear A, which meshes 
with the gear c. In this way the spindle is relieved 
of all belt pull, tending to force it out of line and runs 
true at all times. 

Reverse speeds can be obtained by using a two-fric- 
tion countershaft, or a greater number of speeds with 
a variable speed countershaft. The equipment regu- 
larly furnished includes all the accessories for a tool 
of this nature, while the following can be furnished 
as extras: Taper attachment, oil pan and turrets fitted 
to the carriage or the Vs. 
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Vertical Section Through Headstock, Showing Speed Change Gears. 
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Some Difficult Special Castings 


order recently completed by the. Marshall 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for the St. Law- 
River Power Company, Massena Springs, N. Y., 
sel a number of spectal gray iron castings 
are interesting. Fig. 1 shows an end and side 
f an upper draft tube thimble and Fig. 2 is a 
imble for a thrust bearing, while Fig. 3 shows 
these thimbles being finished in a boring mill. 
is a view of a carload of castings forming an 
shipment, 
e thimble shown in Fig. 1 is one of five which is 
used in the construction of a new plant by the 
These castings are said to be the lar- 


t 


‘company. 





Marshall Foundry 


4 28,000-Lb. Casting Made by the 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ever made for this character of service, and the 
of casting them in green sald molds involved 
difficulties owing to their peculiar shape. These 
tings will be mounted on heavy concrete founda- 
s, and as they are required to sustain a heavy load 
are under constant pressure they had to be per- 
tly sound. The thimbles were 17 ft. Io in. long, 
the bottom, 1o ft. wide and 6 ft. high, and weighed 
00 Ib. each. The machining of all the joints and 
ges of the castings was done by the Marshall Foun- 
Company. 

(he thrust bearing thimble, which is also one of 
five, 1s of gray cast iron, and the inside diameter 
13 ft. 4 in., the external diameter 14 ft. 6 in. and 
weight 20,000 Ib. . The mold for this casting was 





Fie 92 


-One of Five Large Thrust Bearing Thimbles. 


am and formed by sweeps instead of patterns, and 
pockets between the flanges and the intersecting 
‘ were constructed by using dry sand cores. These 
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Fig. 3.—Finishing an Assembled Thimble on a Boring Mill in 
the Marshall Plant, 


castings will also be subjected to heavy pressure, and 
therefore had to be carefully designed and constructed. 

The company makes a specialty of loam or shell 
work, and Fig. 4 shows a carload export shipment of 
cast sections intended for vacuum pans in sugar mills 
which were made with sweeps. The company has 
made castings as large as 120 in. in diameter for manu- 
facturing chemicals, while the loam work handled 
ranges from 18 in. to 15 ft. in diameter. These cast- 
ings are only a few of the many difficult and interest- 
ing ones which have been made in the company’s foun- 
dry since its organization 40 years ago. The daily 
capacity of the foundry is 250 tons, and the special 





Fig. 4. 


Sugar Mill Vacuum Pans Being Loaded for Shipping. 


lines turned out are ingot molds and miscellaneous 
gray iron castings. 
—_——_—_.9-- oe ——————_—. 

Railroad Equipment Orders.—The Hawley Lines, 
which several months ago were inquiring for 8000 
cars, are now asking revised bids on a large portion of 
the amount, including 3000 all steel hopper cars, 250 
steel underframe furniture cars, 250 automobile and 
750 box cars. The Lackawanna has ordered 500 steel 
underframe box cars and 500 all steel hopper cars. 
The Norfolk & Western will build 500 hopper cars 
in its own shops. The Hudson & Manhattan has or- 
dered 30 steel subway cars and the Pennsylvania 40 
all steel passenger cars. The Railway Age-Gaszette 
notes that the Bingham & Garfield, Salt Lake City, 
will be in the market for several hundred ore cars. 
The Seaboard Air Line is expected to buy 10 freight 
lecomotives and 13 passenger cars. The Louisville & 
Nashville has ordered 100 ballast cars from the Rodger 
Ballast Car Company. It is reported that the Balti- 
more & Ohio will buy 105 passenger and baggage cars. 
Specifications from the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
freight cars and locomotives are looked for this month. 
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Ball Bearings in Machine Tool Construction’ 
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.  The*Present Standard Practice of American and German Builders 


BY HENRY HESS.* 


One of the oldest uses for ball bearings in machine 
tools is on the vertical spindles of drill presses; such 
use has been successful only when proper bearings, 
properly mounted, have been used. The Colburn Ma- 
chine Tool Company showed at Atlantic City and else- 
where a heavy drill press that drove a 1¥%-in. drill 
through 31 in. of 
cast iron per min- 
ute, and a 3%-in. 
drill through 11% 
in. per minute; 
that means a 
pretty heavy 
thrust. This thrust 
was’ taken on 
Hess-Bright ball 
bearings of the 
self-adjusting seat 
type. 

Fig. 1 shows a 
bearing of the 
cage type that may 
be handled as a 
complete unit and 
contains also the 
convex compensa- 
ting seat washer. 
In this arrange- 
ment a sleeve, 
forming an oil well 
to keep the balls 
submerged is em- 
ployed. 

It is preferable 
to take the weight 
of a radial drill 
column at the 
top on a ball bearing placed there rather than 
on one placed at the lower end. This is because 
the relatively small bearing at the top costs only a 
small portion of what a ball bearing big enough to sur- 





Fig. 1.—Ball Bearing of the Unit Type 
fora Drill Press Spindle Made by 
the Hess-Bright Mfg. Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* From a paper presented before the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, at New York City, October 25 and 26 


1910. 
2 7+ President of the Hess-Bright Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, 
a. 







MU 


Fig. 2.—Ball Bearing Milling Machine Speed Box Used by the 
Becker Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 


round the column would come to. To relieve the fric- 
tion due to the pressure that the sleeve exerts at the 
base of the column in a radial direction, this pressure 
is taken on one or more radial ball bearings arranged 
around the column; these small bearings also cost much 
less than a single large one and are quite as efficient. 

In the swinging arm type of radial drill, bearings 
are employed at the top and bottom to take the radial 
thrust, and a compensating seat thrust bearing is 
placed at the bottom to take the vertical load. 

Milling and Planing Machines 

The Becker Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, 
Mass., in its catalogue on belted vertical milling ma- 
chines, shows a speed box equipped with Hess-Bright 
ball bearings, reproduced in Fig. 2. Other prominent 
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Fig. 3.—Ball Bearings for a Heavy Worm Driven 144-In, Planer. 


American specialists in this line take the feed screw 
thrusts on ball bearings. 

Fig. 3 is reproduced from a description in the 
Zeitschrift des Vereins Deutscher Ingenieure of a 
heavy worm driven 144-in. planer. It will be noticed 
that the two thrust bearings for taking the worm 
thrust both on the cut and the reversé strokes are quite 
conveniently mounted and housed in a cap at the end of 
the worm gear case. It has been found that the cor- 
rect employment of suitable ball bearings does away 
with all likelihood of back iash from worn plain steps 
and considerably increases the ease of running of the 
planer and of its power efficiency. 


Grinding Machines 


In the vertical spindle of a surface grinder * built 
by the Blanchard Machine Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., shown in Fig. 4, you will notice that the weight 
is taken at the top on a thrust bearing, as is the radial 
load at this point on a radial, while the grinding thrust 
is taken just immediately above the face grinding 
wheel on a thrust bearing, all of the Hess-Bright type. 
The entire countershaft of a German grinding ma- 
chine built by Unger of Stuttgart is mounted on Hess- 
Bright ball bearings. 

In our own shops we also have remounted a num- 
ber of our grinding machine countershafts, as well 4s 
the wheel spindles on ball bearings. We have found 


*The Iron Age, October 13, 1910, contained an {ilustrated 
description of this tool. 
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Spindle of the Vertical Surface Grinder Built by the 
Blanchard Machine Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


that, while on the original plain bearings the belts 
were frequently thrown off when suddenly starting 
the machines, the substitution of ball bearings entirely 
topped this. In addition all the various annoyances 
jue to wear and the necessity for frequent lubrication 
have been done away with. 

Mr. Hanson of the Pratt & Whitney Company was 

| enough to permit me to refer to his use of ball 
bearings on one of his very heavy grinding machines, 
and Fig. 5 shows the entire load of a 1o-in. and a 7- 

belt taken on two ball bearings. The Rushmore 
Dynamo Works has mounted a considerable number of 
‘ts grinding and buffing heads on our ball bearings. 
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°° Ball Bearing for Pulley of a Heavy Grinder Made by 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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Mr. Rushmore has expressed his surprise that builders 
of this machinery do not regularly so mount their 
spindles. 


Punch Presses 


In the examples heretofore considered the ball 
bearings have been employed under conditions of fair 
uniformity as to load and at speeds ranging from the 
moderate ones of cutting tools to the higher speeds of 
grinding machines. That ball bearings are used with 
very decided success also under conditions of consid- 
erable shock is evidenced from their use in a heavy 
power press or punch where the flywheel or drive 
shaft is mounted on a ball bearing. This is a fairly 
heavy press as is indicated by the large driving gear 
weight of a ton. Carefully made comparative tests on 
this press showed that ball bearings decreased the idle 
stroke power by 54 per cent. The power required for 


the plain bearing during the working stroke was 16.8 
hp., which reduced to 13 hp. with the ball bearing. 
The total time required for one working and one idle 
stroke was 13 seconds, of which 1 second was taken up 
The power saving for the 


by the working stroke. 





Fig. 6.—Detail of a Post Shafting Hanger Designed by the 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


complete cycle was 40 per cent. This press has been 
in use for a number of years, and the ball bearings do 
not yet show the slightest indication of wear. 


Rolling Mill Tools 


The proposition was put up to us once of improv- 
ing the performance of certain very heavily stressed 
cold disk saws. The plain bearings required renewal 
about once every three weeks, and that also necessi- 
tated a returning of the shaft itself and put the ma- 
chine out of commission for some time. This disk 
ran at 4100 rev. per min., and required 20 hp. for the 
drive, and would, when thrown on, almost stall the 
motor and frequently blow the fuses. A stream of 
cold water was kept continually running through the 
water jackets of the babbitted bearings. Since the 
machine has been changed to ball bearings a 7%4-hp. 
motor substituted for the 20-hp. has ample reserve and 
readily picks up the saw on the first point of the start- 
ing rheostat and without shock. The machine has been 
running for over a year without evidence of the slight- 
est deterioration in the bearings. . 
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Woodworking Machinery 


Among the largest European builders of wood- 
working machinery are Fleck & Sohne of Berlin. 
Of 159 types of tools they build, some 80 are now 
mounted on ball bearings. Tests have shown that the 
power savings on the idle run amount to 60 per cent., 
while under cut the actual horsepower saved is greater, 
owing to the greater load on the bearings. In addi- 
tion to power savings, Fleck and others cite as fully as 
important the facts that wear is very much reduced, 
that all danger of bearings heating is eliminated, and 
that the consumption of lubricant is greatly reduced. 

Among American woodworking machine builders 
the Defiance Machine Works mounts an 18-in. spoke 
lathe on these bearings. With the original babbitted 
bearings 2 hp. was required to run the cutter head idle 
and 7 hp. while turning an 18-in. spoke; mounted on 
ball bearings the reduction was from 2 hp. to 0.8 hp. 
for the idle running and from 7 hp. to 5.8 hp. while un- 
der cut. 

The Advance Machinery Company considers a dove- 
tailing machine one of the most difficult of wood- 
working machines to deal with and/ declares that 
while trouble was had with the dovetailer to a very 
considerable extent befcre the substitution of ball bear- 
ings, not a complaint since that change has been re- 
ceived. This concern has adopted them also for its 
shapers and other machinery. 


Shafting 


This is an essential portion of every machine tool, 
possibly not so much as concerns the main line, but 
certainly as to the countershafts. Fig. 6 shows the 
ball bearings embodied in a post hanger. Recent 
papers read before the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers covering efficiency tests* may be referred 
to by those interested. The hanger is no longer the 
usual foundry job, but is a good example of machine 
tool design, as all the various supporting surfaces are 
machined. The usual rib construction has also been 
departed from in favor of the far superior box sec- 
tions current in your own practice as machine tool 
designers and builders. Used as a countershaft, this 
hanger is equipped with a lug for the attachment of 
the shifter fork supporting arms, that can be set at 
any angle. 

The first employment of these ball bearings was with 
the German Niles Tool Works Company of Berlin, 
where the entire line of countershafts was mounted on 
them. This was feasible without entailing greater costs 
than with plain bearings, in that only three sizes were 
employed for the whole range of tools. To do that 
the ends of the heavier shafts were necked down; this 
was permissible without a weakening of the shafts 
since the ball bearing itself is so short as to bring in 
no bending moments at all, but stresses the shaft at 
the resultant shoulders practically only when in shear. 

Radial ball bearings can be had from stock in sizes 
ranging from less than %-in. bore to 4%-in. bore, and 
in light, medium and heavy carrying capacities, up to 
14,000 Ib. In thrust ball bearings stock sizes run up 
to 28,600 Ib. load at Io rev. per min. Special ball bear- 
ings can be had to suit any demand, even up to 400,- 


000 Ib. 
0+ 


Contracts were awarded last week by the McKees- 
port Tin Plate Company, McKeesport, Pa., for fur- 
naces, a gas producer and boiler setting in connection 
with the additional hot mill capacity, which will likely 
be two mills. P 


*“Line Shaft Efficiency, Mechanical and Economic,” pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Society, December 7 to 10. 
1909. An abstract of this paper and the discussion on it was 
printed on page 1381 of The Iron Age, December 16, 1909. 

“Improvements in Line Shaft Hargers and Bearings,” pre- 
sented at the spring meeting of the Society. May 31 to June 8, 
1910. An abstract of this paper and the discussion on it was 
printed on page 1379 of The Iron Age, June 9, 1910. 


Customs Decisions 


Flexible Metal Tubing 


The Board of United States General A ppraisers 
has handed down a ruling defining the clas<ification 
to be imposed on flexible metal tubing or hose, under 
the tariff act of 1909. The importers in the test case 
are Hensel, Bruckmann & Lorbacher, who ob jected to 
the assessment of duty made by the collector of customs 
at New York. 

The tubing or hose is made of copper, and returned 
for duty under paragraph 151 of the new law as “ flex. 
ible metal tubing or hose, not specially provided for jn 
this section.” This classification carries a duty of 30 
per cent., whereas under the contention made by the 
importers the rate would be only 2% cents per pound 
under the provision in paragraph 176 specifying 
“copper pipes.” It is apparent from the remarks of 
General Appraiser Fischer, who writes the decision 
for the board, that the issue is a close one. He thinks 
that the provision of the law under which the mer- 
chandise was assessed by the collector is more specific 
than the paragraph claimed by the importers. He ac- 
cordingly overrules the claim. In doing so he says: 

It is of course true that between the enumerations of 
an article, both equally specific, the one qualified by the 
“not specially provided for” clause must yield to the one 
in which the enumerations are not so qualified. We find 
it unnecessary, however, to apply that rule of construction 
in the case at bar. It is admitted that the goods are flexible 
copper tubing or hose, and we hold that the provision 
“ flexible metal tubing,” paragraph 151, tariff act of 1909, . 
supplies a more definite and specific enumeration of the 
merchandise than the provision for ‘“ copper pipes” under 


paragraph 176. The protests are overruled, and the de- 
cisions of the collector affirmed. 


a 


The Cazadero Hydroelectric Plant 


The Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, 
Portland, Ore., has recently placed in service, at its 
Cazadero plant, a 6300-hp. horizontal Francis turbine. 
This unit is the fifth furnished by the Platt Iron Works 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, for this plant and the results 
of official tests conducted show that all guarantees 
made by the builder have been exceeded. 

The Cazadero plant is one of the most modern and 
successful hydroelectric developments to be found in 
this country and now has a total output of about 
28,000 hp. It operates under a head of 125 ft. and 
furnishes power for the city of Portland. An addi- 
tional development by the same company has recently 
been undertaken for which the Platt Iron Works Com- 
pany is building the entire hydraulic equipment, in- 
cluding three 6000-hp. twin spiral flume turbines as 
well as the exciter turbines and other accessories. 


———~+-e—__—_-. 


A Direct Process in Washington.—The Washington 
Steel & Iron Company, Spokane, Wash., has com- 
menced the construction of a plant at Leavenworth, 
Wash., 25 miles west of Wenatchee, to work the Rothert 
process for making high grade tool steel from titan- 
iferous magnetite ore by one operation. Exhaustive 
tests are stated to have been made of the process 
the experimental plant of the company at Hoquiam, 
which will be removed to Leavenworth, Crude oil 
will be used for fuel in the company’s own specially 
constructed furnaces. A large mill site has been Ss 
cured at Leavenworth which is ideal for the handling 
of the ore and the operation of a plant of large © 
pacity. It will be but 15 miles from the ore beds and 
immediately on the railroad. It is stated that the com 
pany has near Blewett a deposit of 20,000,000 tons ° 
iron ore. Associated with the company are M. A. 
Corner of Wallace, Idaho, and J. L. Torkelson, 0: 
P. Moore and E. K. K. Allen of Spokane. E. 
Rothert is general manager. 
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A New Niles Mill Trolley 


1910 


nt design of a crane trolley to meet the 
nditions existing in steel plarits which was 
it the plant of the Inter-Ocean Steel Com- 
igo Heights, Ill., by the Niles-Bement-Pond 
111 Broadway, New York City, is illustrated 
[he entire machine is built for strength and 
ind consists of two heavy box side frames 
together with a built up steel girt, the 
ming a rigid H section. This girt is rigidly 
a cover plate extending its entire length, 
earings supporting the drum, drum pinion 
truck wheels are cast integral with the side 





ley drive mechanism is extremely simple 
sts of two sets of spur gears which are self- 
in an oil tight case, the shaft revolving in 
bearings. Westinghouse type K motors, es- 
for use where severe intermittent 
required, operate the trolley. These motors 
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load it is subjected to a pressure in excess of 200 Ib. 
per square inch of surface. In action the brake is said 
to be noiseless and automatic and no thrusts are trans- 
mitted to its bearings, as it is absolutely self-contained 
on its shaft. Its action under all conditions of service 
is uniform, and it will not permit the load to run down 
unless driven by the hoist motor through a spur gear 
mounted directly on the brake. This gear, in common 
with all the others of the trolley, is made from a steel 
casting with cut teeth of the Brown & Sharpe involute 
standard and all pinions are steel forgings. The entire 
brake, motor gear and pinion are inclosed in an oil 
tight case and can be removed without disturbing any 
other mechanism. An electric brake of the solenoid 
type is attached to the motor shaft, sets instantly when 
the current is shut off and releases when the motor is 
started. 


forced onto the shaft and 
These shafts revolve in square half- 
bronze bushings, which are held from rotating by 
waste oil boxes underneath and from longitudinal 


The truck wheels are 
keyed in position. 


Ls 


ee 


\ New Type of Mill Trolley Installed at the Works of the Inter- Ocean Steel Company by the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 


New Y 


inclosed type and nearly square in cross sec- 


‘he hoisting #s done by extra pliable plow steel 
rope having a minimum factor of safety of seven 
pared with its ultimate strength. The hoist is 
by Westinghouse type MT mill motors, which 
nnected to the motor shaft by a flange compres- 
upling. This coupling may be instantly re- 
by relteving the pressure of its internal sleeve, 
oiding the marring of the armature by driving 
inion or coupling. The drum and running 
are 20 times the diameter of the rope, the lat- 
ig bronzed bushed and in duplicate in the girt 
bottom bleck. The drums are extremely heavy 
machine turned right and left hand grooves 
rope. The gear driving the drum has machine 
. 1s forced on the end of it by hydraulic pres- 
keyed in position. The drum shaft is also 
ito the drum and is free from all torsicnal 
(he drum pinion, which is of forged steel, is 
n its shaft and keyed into position; this shaft 
es as the load brake shaft. It is supported 
bearings, one being integral with the side of 
cy and the other two forming part of the load 
ar ‘case, 
rad brake is of the maker’s standard double 
with hard bronze wearing surfaces and is 
aimed. When the crane is carrying its full 














ork City. 


movement by flanges. Through bolts connect the 
waste boxes to the trolley sides in which there are 
dovetailed seats that take the thrust, thus relieving the 
bolts. By elevating the trolley %4 in. the truck wheels 
can be readily removed. 

The bearing pressures on all parts of the trolley 
are very low, except on the truck wheel bearings, but 
in no case exceed 500 Ib. per square inch. The speed 
of the truck wheel shaft is very slow, but on all the 
other bearings the pressure is reduced in proportion 
to the speed. 


—- ——_ poe -—_——_ 


Negotiations have been practically completed by a 
group of New York bankers for a loan of $50,000,000 
to the Chinese Government for the reform of her cur- 
rency, the promotion of industrial development and for 
the building of State railroads. The loan will be in 
‘he form of 45-year 5 per cent. bonds. This flotation 
is entirely distinct from the $30,000,000 Hankow Rail- 
way loan, which has been under negotiation for sev- 
eral months. 


The Cunard Steamship Company is stated to have 
approved plans for a steamship which. will eclipse the 
Olympic of the White Star Line. The new vessel will 
be 1000 ft. in length. She will have 90,000 hp. which 
will give her a speed of 25 knots an hour. 
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7 An Improved National Forging Machine 





One of the especially interesting exhibits at the 
i: recent exposition of bolt, nut and forging machinery at 
the plant of the National Machinery Company, Tiffin, 
Ohio, August 19 to 23, 1910, referred to in The Jron 
Age August 4 and September 1, was an improved 
line of forging machines. 
in sizes having a capacity of 1%, 2, 


These machines are built 
24, 3, 3% and 





An Improved Type of Forging Machine Built by the National 


4 in.; the one shown in the accompanying engraving 
is the 2-in. type The special features of this machine 
are the friction slip flywheel and the direct motor 
drive. 
While the friction slip flywheel, upon which patents 
are pending, is extremely simple in detail, it is said to 
. meet a positive requirement in forging machine con- 
struction. Its design is such as to protect the machine 
against the enormous strains imposed upon it by the 
momentum of the flywheel when the machine stails be- 
cause of an excess of stock or cold metal being fed 
into the dies. The flywheel is held between friction 
flanges keyed to the shaft, and when excessive ma- 
terial or cold stock is fed into the machine, preventing 
the heading tool from completing a full stroke, the 
flywheel slips between these flanges. This slipping ac- 
ty tion dissipates the momentum of the wheel and is said 
és to eliminate the excessive shock attendant to a rigid 
flywheel, while at the same time it protects both the 
machine and the motor. 

The type of motor drive employed is said to pos- 
sess the advantages of compactness, long life and pro- 
tection of the motor and freedom from petty repairs, 
while under the most severe tests it has proved to be a 
very practical method of directly connecting a motor 
and a forging machine. The motor is secured to a 
bracket bolted to the machine bed, and the pinion on 
its armature meshes with a gear which is bolted to the 
friction flywheel. Another interesting feature is the 
double cam mechanism operating the grip, which 
allows the opening and closing of the dies to be timed. 
This gives an unusually large upset or gathering ca- 
pacity, and makes it possible not only to handle a 
wider range of work but to turn out more intricate 

forgings with a small number of operations. 


—— +e 


, Correction—An omission occurred in the article 
on the Inland Steel Company’s Works which appeared 
in the issue of The Jron Age for October 20. On page 
“a 915 mention was made of the combination sheet and 
pair furnaces as being of the Swindell type. These 
furnaces are of both the Bailey and Swindell types. 
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The Herman Aerial Gasoline Engine 


A new type of gasoline engine for aeronautical ys. 
has been developed by David L. Herman, 508 Moff 
Block, Detroit, Mich. 


In its design the objects sought 

were extreme lightness and the elimination as far a. 
possible of all moving parts. 

As will be noticed from the engraving, the engine 


is of the four-cycle type, having eight L-shaped cylin- 
ders cast pairs, 
This large number of 
cylinders was decided 
on because the appli- 
cation of power js 
more continuous and 
the vibration _ less 
than with a smaller 
number. The 16 
valves of these cylin- 
ders are all operated 
by a single one-piece 
cam shaft, which also 
drives the centrifugal 
pump and gives posi- 
tive circulation. This 
construction _ elimi- 
nates 36 moving 
parts, together with 
a large number of 
pins which are likely 
to work loose and 
cause trouble. The 
crank shaft is hollow 
and of crucible 
chrome nickel steel, with three cadmium nickel bronze 
bearings. The cam shaft gear is of special alloy steel, 
meshing with an intermediate fiber filled gear, which 
gives a light and at the same time silent gear train. 





A New Type of Gasoline Engine for Aeronautical Use Made by 
David LL. Herman, Detroit, Mich. 


The hardened and ground valve tappets have fier 
inserts, and another special feature is that the gry 
cast iron valve heads are welded on steel stems, which 
not only makes it impossible for them to wear loose but 
also gives a valve head, the material of which has the 
same coefficient of expansion as the iron of the cylit- 
der, thus reducing chance of breakage of the valves 
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‘al composition known as Aerial metal, which 
to be 15 per cent. lighter than aluminum and 
< cent. stronger, is used for the crank case, the 
wate. jackets, gear housings, pipes and wherever a 
iloy could be used without interfering with the 
able properties of the motor. The crank case 
hz rge hand holes, which make the connecting rod 
bearings easily accessible. The water jacket is cast 
separate from the cylinder, which makes it possible to 
cpect and check up the cylinder castings more thor- 
than was the case heretofore. The water 
ts are not shrunk on the cylinder, but are bolted 
| position with chrome nickel steel bolts, the differ- 
ence of expansion between the iron and Aerial metal 
taken up in the bolt holes. 
: lubricating system is of the splash type with 
-e feed viler for the crank case, which gives a 
e method of lubrication. A high tension igni- 
ystem is provided and any desired make of mag- 
is furnished. 
wo sizes of engine are built, the principal dimen- 
of which are as follows: 


of strode; MGS 2.6... cas Oe 3% 4% 
Diameter of cylinder, inches.......... 8% 4 
Speed, revolutions per minute........ 1,200-1,800 1,200-1,800 
Horsepower developed............e5-. 34 to 45 56 to 70 
Crank shaft diameter, inches.......... 1% 1% 
Length of end bearing, inches......... 4% 4% 

h of center bearings, inches...... 3% 44 
I of pin bearings, inches........ 1/16 2 
D ter of piston pin, inches......... % i 

eter of valves, inches............ 1% 2 


a recent test one of the smaller of these engines 
was mounted in an automobile truck loaded with sand 
nd pig iron and has run over 5000 miles on very 
rough roads without repairs of any kind. 





Employers’ Liability in Ohio 


(he Employers’ Liability Commission appointed by 
Governor Harmon of Ohio has been holding sessions 
in Cleveland this week to receive the views of employ- 
ers and employees on the questions the commission is 
considering, particularly as to changes that should be 
nade in the Norris-Matthews law, passed in April, 
'g10, by the Ohio Legislature. J. P. Smith, a mem- 
ber of the commission, in a recent article in a Cleve- 
land paper, asks the question, “ Shall the employer be 
compelled to pay for the carelessness and negligence 
of the employee?” He answers, “I believe that every 
honest, fair minded citizen will answer in the nega- 
tive.” 

Employers at Cincinnati, Dayton and Youngstown, 
Ohio, who have already given their views to the com- 
mission, consider that the new Ohio law should be 
amended so as to relieve the employer of responsibility 
for negligence on the part of the employee or failure 
to report conditions which he knows to be defective 
and unsafe, This point was made in some of the com- 
nunications of Cincinnati manufacturers printed in 
The Iron Age of October 27. The sentiment is 
growing among employees that while workmen should 
be compensated for accidents resulting from risks pe- 

r to certain employments there is danger in les- 
ng the feeling of responsibility which employees 
iid feel. This point was emphasized in the paper 
homas D. West before the American Foundry- 
s Association at Detroit in June, 1910, entitled 
Personal Equation in Industrial Accidents.” 
paper, which has been used in the present hear- 
in Ohio as expressing the views of many manu- 
‘irers, combats the view that the majority of acci- 
‘ents in a trade are incident to it and happen without 
ut on the part of either employer or employee. Mr. 
We-t argues that the general acceptance of such a 
is likely to have serious results in taking away 
the operative the sense of personal responsibility 


te 
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and making him heedless of the effect of his actions 
on the safety of others. 


The Flather Tilting Shaper Table 


A demand for a tilting table as an adjunct in shaper 
work has led the Mark Flather Planer Company, 
Nashua, N. H., to evolve a combination tilting and 
swiveling table which permits angular adjustments of 
the work to be made on an axis parallel to the face of 
the column, as well as on another at right angles to it. 
Fig. 1 is a general view of the table, while Fig. 2 
shows the details of the tilting mechanism. 

The tilting table rests on the regular table which 





Fig. 1—The New Tilting Shaper Table Made by the Mark 


Flather Planer Company, Nashua, N. H. 


has lugs forming the bearings at a by which the tilt- 
ing is accomplished. The angularity of the tilt is de- 
termined by the position of the two blocks b, the 
rounded corners of which rest against the angu’ar 
surfaces c. One of these blocks is at the front of the 
table and the other at the rear. Each is threaded to 
receive one of the adjusting screws d, which are in- 
dependent of one another. In adjusting the table one 
screw is loosened until the block which it controls is” 
out of engagement with the table. The desiréd angle 





Fig. 2.—Details of the Table. 


is secured by the other screw after which the first is 
tightened, so that the table rests solidly against both 
blocks and is locked securely. Each of these adjust- 
ing screws has a thrust block to prevent end play. The 
limit of angular adjustment is 5 degrees below the 
horizontal and 8 degrees above it. The swiveling of 
the table is accomplished in the usual way. 


pet Gpreeeeceemcien 


The furnace of the Zenith Furnace Company, at 
West Duluth, Minn., which went out August 13, was 
blown in October 19 after repairs. . 
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New Tools and Appliances 


A New Type of Slide Rule.—For facilitating the 
ttedious and time consuming details in connection with 
mathematical work, Kolesch & Co., 138 Fulton street, New 
York City, have brought out the Calculigraph which like 
similar calculating devices is based on the well-known 
properties of logarithms. The instrument consists of 
two parts, a plate measuring 12 x 9% in. containing the 
necessary graduations and a graduated bridge which has 
a number of parallel slots through which results are 
read directly from the plate. The large size of the 
plate and the corresponding coarseness of the gradua- 
tions, it is said, tend to secure a high degree of ac- 
curacy. In operation the slots in the bridge are kept 
parallel with the lines on the plate and the former moves 
back and forth like the slide of an ordinary slide rule. 

Wet Tool Grinder.—Hoysradt & Case, Kingston, N. 
Y., are building two sizes of wet tool grinder having 16 
and 24 in. wheels in which the effort has been to pro- 
duce a simple and efficient tool in which an even and 
steady flow of water can be maintained upon the wheel 
without using a pump. In this grinder the water is cou- 
tained in a hollew head while the wheel runs in a 
separate trough and any desired amount of water can 
be supplied to the wheel through a hollow bronze con- 
nection. By simply shifting a lever beneath the bowl and 
in front of the machine these grinders can be used for 
either wet or dry work. Self-oiling, dirtproof bearings 
are used on the grinder and also on the countershaft 
and it is claimed that three or four oilings a year will 
keep them running perfectly. 


Gasoline Engine Testing Base.—Joseph Tracy, 116 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York City, has placed on 
the market 2 testing outfit for gasoline engines consist- 
ing of a cast iron bed plate and universal support for 
carrying the motor which may be connected to a dyna- 
mometer or prony brake. The four engine supports are 
mounted on small base plates provided with means for 
lateral and longitudinal adjustments and a vertical ad- 
justment is provided by the sliding members of the sup- 
ports which can be locked in any desired position. This 
bed plate forms a substantial foundation for any motor- 
testing operations and with the adjustable supports any 
style or size of motor can be securely seated and lined 
up quickly. All the contact surfaces of the bed plate 
and motor supports are planed thoroughly to eliminate 
the makeshift methods frequently employed for testing. 


A Convenient Die Stock.—The Handy Mfg. Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., has placed on the market a 
compact die stock made in the smallest practicable form. 
The tool is self-contained and no bushings, wrenches, 
&c., are required. The design is said to avoid all slip- 
page while cutting and the leader screw has been elim- 
inated. Four sizes are manufactured for cutting both 
right and left hand threads on pipe ranging from \4 to 
2 in. in diameter. - 


The Bell Pneumatic or Steam Hammer.—The Buf- 
falo Foundry & Machine Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
builders of the Bell steam or air hammer which is made 
in four sizes, the weights of the falling parts being re- 
spectively, 250, 450, 700 and 1500 lb. with cylinders 6, 
8, 10 and 12 in. in diameter, has recently redesigned the 
valve gears of the two larger sizes. The change con- 
sists in replacing the oscillating valve formerly used by 
a balanced piston valve, but this improvement has not 
resulted in any change in the pattern or general appear- 
ance of the hammers. 


Large Capacity Arbor Press.—Edwin E. Bartlett, 326 
A street, Boston Mass., has designed a new type of arbor 
press in which the distance over the plate can be in- 
creased at will. A ratchet and pawl are employed in 


connection with the forcing mechanism which makes it 
possible to always use the lever in the most efficient 
position as the ratchet is keyed fast to the pinion while 
the pawl is held in the casting through which the lever 
passes. The lever is counterbalanced and automatically 
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comes to a vertical position when the pawl is dis 
and the ram is free to be moved by a hand whee 
lever can slide in its casting so that the levers 
ployed can Le varied as more or less power is r 
These presses are mounted on wheels and can |: 
moved about the shop. 
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Adjustable Locomotive Hub Plate.—For elinii ating 
the lateral motion of the frame and boiler of locon tives, 
the Smith Locomotive Adjustable Hub Plate Coi:pany, 
207 Commerce Building, Pittsburg, Kan., has p:i ented 
a device to be placed on the inside of the wheel. This 
consists of a plate fitting into the bore of the hu) and 
a liner placed on the inside of it, both being held in posi- 
tion by snap rings. Space is left between the plate and 
the liner which is filled with heavy grease ajplied 
through a hole with screw pressure from the outside of 
the driving wheel. This grease acts as a cushion bhe- 
hind the plate and by increasing the amount the plate 
is adjusted to any position to take up the lateral motion. 


An Electrically Driven Sensitive Drill Press.—The 
A. J. Deer Company, Hornell, N. Y., is making an elec- 
trically driven sensitive drill press which is designed for 
automobile factories, garages, general repair shops and 
for use wherever a light portable tool is required. The 
motor is wound for operation on either direct or al- 
ternating 110 to 220 volt circuits and three changes of 
speed are obtained by the three-step dritving cone pul- 
leys. The spindle of the drill is counterbalanced and the 
table has a vertical adjustment and may 
around the column. <A chuck and lever feed are pro- 
vided for the spindle. 


Vertical Marble Working Lathes.—The F. R. Patch 
Mfg. Company, Rutland, Vt., has recently designed and 
built two vertical lathes and a large dimension drum 
saw having diamond cutting edges. These machines were 
shipped to the Colorado-Yule Marble Company and will 
be used in manufacturing the large marble columns for 
the Post-office at Denver. These columns are about 44 ft. 
long and the diameters are 514 ft. at the base and 4}, ft. 
at the upper end. They are built in sections or drums 
and have 24 flutes, the lathes being designed to do the 
fluting by circular diamond saws and carborundun 
wheels. 


The Fox Multiple Spindle Drilling Machine.—A 
new multiple spindle drill intended for the drilling of 
gas engine frames, cylinder parts, automobile transmis- 
sions, pump flanges and work of a similar character has 
been recently brought out by the Fox Machine Company, 
815 North Front street, Grand Rapids, Mich. The tool 
is designed for either belt or motor drive and when the 
former is employed a single large diameter, broad face, 
constant speed pulley is used. There are six changes of 
spindle speeds and six changes of head feeds all obtain- 
able through gear boxes and the transmission is of the 
selective sliding gear type. The capacity of the drill is 
eight 14 in. drills. If desired a friction tapping device 
located on top of the column can be furnished. Expand- 
ing ring clutches are used and provision is made for their 
adjustment as it becomes necessary. The levers are all 
within easy reach of the operator and the drills may be 
stopped without shifting the belt. The maximum space 
which can be drilled is a rectangle 16 x 30 in. or @ 
circle 24 in. in diameter. Two special features of the 
drill spindles are the exceptionally strong construction 
of the spindle bearings and supporting arms which 
greatly reduces the drilling strain and the ability t 
raise or lower the drills according to their varying 
lengths when set at very close centers. 


Test Indicator for Screw Threads.—Joseph L. Wolfe, 
859 Stratford avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., has broug!t out 
an indicator especially adapted for testing the threads 00 
taps, dies, screws, &¢c., 1 in. or longer, accurately and 
rapidly. The instrument has two ball points which are 
brought into contact with the thread to be tested and the 
movement of these points around the thread being tested 
records its accuracy on the indicator dial, which is grad 
uated to read thousandths of an inch and has a ‘ange 
of 0.024 in. on either side of the zero mark and eiables 


be swung 
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ind: .tor shows whether the thread is fast or slow in 
tho: .ndths of an inch and the movement of the pointer 
is me direction if the thread is fast and in the op- 
pos if slow, while if the thread is accurately cut the 
p y on the indicator will remain at zero. 


aurling Tools.—The Miller Tool Company, New 
prin, Conn., is making what is known as the six-in- 
ope <nurling tool, the name being derived from the fact 
{ here are six knurls available that may be used 
either in pairs or singly. These are arranged in pairs 
of tue same pitch so that three grades of cross and a 
sil r number of single knurls are obtainable. When 
the latter is being used the turret is locked. All the 
knuris are machine cut and are mounted on hardened 
too! steel pins. The turret and holder are of hardened 

ine secer and the tool is designed for use on engine 

turret lathes and screw machines for both heavy 

ight work. 

\ Disk Wheel Cementing Press.—An improved type 
of disk wheel cementing press constructed so that the top 

e may be swung out of the way while the disk wheel 
s heing glued and then swung back into position when 
pressure is to be applied, has been placed on the market 
by Charles H. Besly & Co., Chicago, Ill. The wheels are 
raised from the face of the press by a central shouldered 


shaft actuated by a cam movement. If pressure is to be 
applied the yoke is brought into engagement with a stud 
set in the pedestal and kept in position by the pressure, 


no lock being required. In raising the disk wheels the 
cam is thrown slightly over the center and against the 
bumper pin which holds the disk rigidly supported by its 
own weight. In lowering, the disk is raised slightly to 
permit the cam to come over the center and then lowered 
till the wheel rests on the pedestal casting. This is a 
desirable feature as the 26-in. wheel handled by this 
press weighs 125 Ib. 


A 21-in. Upright Drill Press.—A 21-in. drill press 
with back gears, positive geared feed and tapping at- 
tachment has been placed on the market by the Superior 
Machine Tool Company, Kokomo, Ind. The feeding 
mechanism is inelosed by a gear box mounted on the 
head which is stationary and the drive is by a vertical 
shaft driven from the spindle quill by spur gears. Four 
feed changes ranging from 0.006 to 0.016 in. per revolu- 
tion of the spindle are available and these are obtained 
by simply shifting conveniently located handles attached 
to the gear box. The tapping attachment is of the 
maker's standard type equipped with friction gears in- 
closed with gear covers. A special feature of the drill 
press is the covering of all the gears by guards for pro- 
tecting the workman. The machine will drill to the 
center of a 21-in. circle and the maximum distances be- 
tween the table and the spindle and the base and the 
spindle are 20 and 37 in., respectively. The table has a 
traverse of 16 in, and the spindle which is bored to re- 
ceive a No. 3 Morse taper has a traverse of 8 in. 


Locating Machine.—For quickly locating centers on 
(dies, jigs, templates and other work where accurate lo- 

‘ion is essential, the Beacon Tool Works, Naugatuck, 
Conn., has developed a machine which is provided with 
inicrometer adjustment. Three sizes are made, the larg- 
est taking a block measuring 12 x 14 x 8 in. high and 
‘he smallest, one whose dimensions do not exceed 4 in. 


A Fuel Oil Brazing Outfit——The Gilbert & Parker 
Mfg. Company, Springfield, Mass., has recently placed 
on the market a fuel oil brazing outfit. Air and fuel oil 
* used in this burner, the combustion being completed 
‘he burner itself with the result that a smoke free 
ie like that of gas is directed upon the work. The 
dard form of outfit is designed for attachment to a 
°, but if desired a portable form can be supplied. 
Railway Motor.—The Allis-Chalmers Company, Mil- 
ikee, Wis., has recently placed on the market a new 
'™ way motor known as its type No. 302. This motor is 
© ‘he same general type as the others which the com- 
’ builds. The field frame is of cast steel and is split 
zontally through the armature and axle bearings. 
pole pieces are made of soft steel punchings clamped 
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between malleable iron plates and securely riveted. Spe- 
cial insulation is used on the field coils and for final finish- 
ing the entire coil is treated with insulating varnish by 
the vacuum process. The armature bearings are in solid 
housings and are made large for strength and long wear. 
The bushings are of cast metal lined with high-grade 
babbitt and fit the bore of the housing accurately. The 
armature core is built up of soft steel laminations care- 
fully annealed and varnished after punching and ventila- 
tion is secured by leaving spaces between them at in- 
tervals. The nominal rating of the motor is 55 hp. at 500 
volts and a two-motor equipment will operate city and 
suburban cars at a maximum speed of 30 miles per hour, 
while a four-motor equipment will operate interurban 
cars at a schedule speed of 24 miles per hour and a maxi- 
mum of 40 miles. 


Four-Slide Milling Machine.—The Garvin Machine 
Company, Spring and Varick streets, New York City, has 
recently placed on the market a special type of four-slide 
milling machme adapted for manufacturing operations 
such as cutting oil grooves in automobile axles, keyseat- 
ing, fluting, squaring ends, notching, flatting, &c. The 
tool combines four separate machines. Each slide is in- 
dependent so that three slides are working while the 
fourth is being loaded and the machine is constantly in 
operation. Two independent cutter spindles equipped 
with powerful back gears serve the pairs of slides at 
either end of the machine. Power and hand feed with 
an automatic trip are furnished and the slides have in- 
dependent vertical screw adjustments and a quick lifting 
movement. Twelve changes of feed are available and 
the mechanism is driven from the countershaft. 


Strong Automatic Engine Stop.—The Strong, Car- 
lisle & Hammond Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has a new 
engine stop with which there is no reduction in area of 
the steam line, and no sprocket, chains and belts to move 
the different parts. This stop can be controlled either 
electrically or mechanically. A specially designed quick- 
closing valve having 25 per cent. more area than the 
steam pipe is used, which is closed by a tripping device 
consisting of a magnet and hammer, the latter knocking 
the valve rod from its seat, which can also be accom- 
plished by hand. A speed limit device, consisting of a 
band with a projecting pin, is fastened to the engine 
shaft. When the revolutions exceed a certain number 
the pin closes an electric circuit which operates the trip- 
ping device and shuts the quick-closing valve. Beside 
the speed limit device, circuit closers electrically con- 
nected to the tripping device are generally installed in 
different parts of the engine room. By breaking the glass 
in a circuit closer and pressing a key the engine may be 
stopped. In connection with the Strong telltale the stop 
can stop an engine driving machinery by ropes when a 
strand breaks. Below the ropes a fine copper wire is 
stretched to the telltale and should a strand break the 
wire is generally broken and the engine stopped as pre- 
viously described. If, however, the wire is merely pulled 
the electric circuit is closed by a back contact. 


Pneumatic Riveter.—The Standard Railway Equip- 
ment Company, St. Louis, M6., is equipping its Monarch 
riveter with an improved self-tightening spring locking 
device to prevent the barrel and handle from becoming 
loose in service. This device consists of a spring en- 
gaging a slot in the handle casting on one side and the 
teeth of a locking collar on the barrel at the other. To 
remove the handle the barrel is gripped in a vise with 
the handle uppermost and the tooth part of the spring 
is then disengaged from the collar by a screw driver 
or small chisel. To keep the spring from engaging the 
collar teeth while the handle is being unscrewed, a piece 
of sheet metal is inserted between the spring and collar 
for the former to slide on. A bar is placed through the 
grip hole of the handle which is unscrewed the same as 
an ordinary nut. : 

< Machine A. twospindie ‘mackie’ Sansui 
ping Machine.—A two-spindle machine espec 
adapted for drilling, boring, counterboring and tapping 
has recently been placed on the market by the Hoefer 
Mfg. Company, Freeport, Ili. The box-type column is 
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attached to a stationary base and at the opposite end is 
the cross rail to which the two spindle heads are gibbed. 
One of these heads is permanently fastened on the cross 
rail while the other is adjustable through a screw so 
that varying center distances can be obtained. Three- 
step cone pulleys drive the spindle through steel worms 
and bronze worm gears, the former having ball bearing 
end-thrusts and running in oil baths. Each spindle is 
driven and fed independently of the other and the feed is 
positively geared and can be tripped at any prede- 
termined point automatically. Four independent feed 
changes are provided which are obtained by a lever 
swinging against an index plate and the spindles also 
have a hand feed and quick return lever. When tapping, 
gears are used to secure the lead required and to prevent 
stripping of the threads. 


Blow-off Valves and Swing Unions.—L. J. Bordo 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has brought out a line of 
blow-off valves for steam, compressed air or oil. The 
important features are tase of operation and a plug 
which cannot lift from its seat and is always perfectly 
tight. The valve is operated by placing a wrench on 
the square portion of the plug and giving it a quarter 
turn. The lifting gland is permanently secured by a lock 
nut and by releasing the latter and turning the gland to 
the left, the plug is raised so it can turn easily. When 
the lock nut is released the lifting cam coupling the 
gland to the plug can be pulled out and the gland re- 
moved for repacking. The valves are made with screwed 
or flanged ends and straightway or angle. The unions 
are furnished either for straighway or angle connections, 
and the essential features are the same in both. In the 
angle type the bonnet is slipped over a grooved ell, fol- 
lowed by two brass rings with a gasket between them. 
These in turn are held in place by a split brass ring set 
in a groove in the ell. An outside threaded ell with a 
lock nut is next placed in position and is fastened to the 
first by a screwed bonnet. It is claimed that no matter 
which way the steam or fluid is flowing, the wearing 
parts of the joint are well protected. 


Aurora Upright Drill Press.—The Aurora Tool 
Works, Aurora, Ind., is building a 20 and a 21 in. upright 
drill press of the stationary head type equipped with 
positive gear feeds, the mechanism of which is inclosed 
in a case attached to the column. The spindle driving 
quill transmits power to the feed box through bevel gears 
and a horizontal shaft and connection is made with the 
worn shaft on the head by a vertical shaft and bevel 
gears. The base is heavy and well ribbed and the col- 
umns are of large diameter with the metal distributed 
to secure strength. A back brace to avoid the possibility 
of springing the column, a feature common to all the 
drill presses built by this company, is provided. To 
insure substantial support for the top shaft, spindle, 
feed shaft and cone pulleys, the yoke is made a part of 
the column. The table is heavy and well ribbed and 
rests on a large circular bearing on the arm which is 
carefully machined to fit the column. 


An Improved Upright Drilling Machine.—The Kern 
Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has developed 
a new line of standard upright drills for general manu- 
facturing purposes. The principal improvement in this 
machine over the company’s standard construction is 
the device used to obtain the eight positive feeds. The 
feed box is placed on the sliding head utilizing the space 
back of the quick advance and return lever. This lo- 
cation does not interfere with the full traverse of the 
sliding head in either direction and allows the box to be 
of sufficient size to permit the feed gears and shafts to 
be of ample size and coarse pitch. The feeds range 
from 0.006 to 0.048 in. per revolution of the spindle and 
all changes are made without stopping the machine, the 
principle embodied in the box being the tumbler and 
sliding gear design. Another feature is the automatic 
trip for the feed mechanism which is located directly on 
the feed shaft and is in the form of a saw tooth clutch 
operated either by hand or by a trip dog on the sleeve 


‘rack which can be adjusted to any depth within the 


range of the spindle. This eliminates the gravity or 
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drop worm box and insures a constant full contact pe 
tween the worm and the worm wheel at all times. Hight 
speed changes are provided and all exposed gears are 
protected by guards. 


A 1500-Ib. Steam Hammer.—The Massillon Foundry 
& Machine Company, Massillon, Ohio, has added a 1500. 
lb. steam hammer to its output, in the construction of 
which a combination of the two methods of fastening 
the slides in place is employed. The first of these is 
to use two bolts which pass through the main frame and 
into the slides and together with the thin and narrow 
wedges often used hold and back up the slides and the 
guides. The other scheme is to eliminate the bolts en- 
tirely and place the slides and guides in a cavity pro- 
vided in the cheek of the main frame with adjusting 
bolts passing from the outside of the frame cheeks into 
the back of the slides and the guides. In this hammer 
two bolts pass through each slide and back through the 
main frame, thus throwing the strains of the ram on the 
frame of the hammer rather than on the cheeks. The 
advantages of this construction are that the cheeks of 
the main frame behind the slide back up and support 
the bolts which pass through the main frame while on 
the other hand the bolts passing through the main frame 
support and protect the cheeks on the main casting and 
the result is a construction which is practically unbreak- 
able. The slide wedges are of forged steel and they ex- 
tend the full width of the base or back of the slides, 
The cheeks of the main frame furnish a strong brace or 
bearing for these parts. The construction is further re- 
inforced by projections on the cheeks which extend out 
beyond the wedges and cover a part of the front of the 
slides, thus making a pocket or cavity for them. 





Trade Publications 


Drop Forgings.—The Consolidated Mfg. Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. Catalogue. Size 6 x 9 in.; pages 24. Devoted to a line 
of drop forgings for the use of machine tool builders, cutlery, 
automobile, gun, bicycle, motorcycle and electrical appliance 
manufacturers, where they take the place of steel and malleable 
castings as the percentage of loss in machining is eliminated. 
Except one page of text, the entire catalogue consists of illus- 
trations showing the different styles of forgings which the com- 
pany has recently turned out. 


Lubricants.—The Kent Lubricating Company, 500 Manu- 
facturers’ Building, Milwaukee, Wis. Catalogue. Treats -of the 
Kent lubricants for various services. These include Kent grease, 
which is made in four different grades to meet all requirements 
in lubrication, also grease for automobiles and wagon axles, & 
boiler compound for neutralizing the action of scale-forming im- 
purities in boiler feed water and an airbrake lubricant. 


Mining Supplies.—Coshocton Iron Company, Monongahela, 
Pa. Booklet. Calls attention to a line of mine sheaves, rollers, 
grips and miscellaneous equipment for rope haulage. All the 
sheaves are cast with a chilled face and are rope lined with four- 
strand tarred Manila rope. The rollers are cast iron, with and 
without a chilled face, and also gum wood. Endless rope haul- 
age cast steel tubular grips are shown, which are claimed to 
give the maximum stiffness with a minimum weight, while a pro- 
tected screw and simplicity of parts keep down repair bills. 
These are made in all sizes for center or side bumper cars. 
Other equipment shown includes a cast iron bumper for 4ll 
styles and sizes of cars and cast iron frogs or turnouts for 12 
to 60 Ib. rails. All the different pieces of equipment are illus- 
trated and for the sheaves brief specifications are given of the 
various sizes and different dimensions. 


Fire Hydrants.—Norwood Engineering Company, Florence, 
Mass. Loose-leaf catalogue. Relates to the Holyoke and the 
Walker fire hydrants. The former has been one of the standard 
types for towns, cities and factories for over 35 years and is of 
the gate type, with a downward opening valve which permits 40 
unobstructed waterway. All the valve openings in this hydrant 
are % in, larger than the listed size, and the posts and heads 
have increased waterways which minimize the friction loss. !f 
desired these hydrants can be furnished with either independent 
inside or outside gates for each nozzle. The special feature of 
the Walker hydrant is the rubber faced bronze mounted gate. 
The illustrations show both hydrants in elevation and section 
and tables of dimensions are included. 


Siphons.— Schutte & Koerting Company, Twelfth ané 
Thompson streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue 2, section A. 
Describes the Koerting universal siphon or steam jet for moving 
water and other liquids. These are made with brass or ron 
bodies and brass nozzles, and connections are provided on the toP 
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and | th ends for the steam and discharge pipes. The illustra- 
tions ow the different types of siphons and their uses, the lat- 


ter belong supplemented by text, 


Vv codworking Machinery.—Hall & Brown Woodwork- 
ing ‘hine Company, 1913 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pamphlet and catalogue. The former illustrates and describes 
briefly a few of the more important new machines designed for 
yse {> various woodworking industries. These include matchers, 
surfacers and matchers, double surfacers, planers, tenoners and 
ar er of different types of saws. All of these tools are illus- 
trated and their salient features brought out in the text supple- 
menting the engravings. ‘The catalogue is devoted to the com- 


pany's Twentieth Century series and consists of views of the 
different machines making up the line, the majority of which 
are the full size of the page, 13 x 21 in., and the description is 


given on the other side of the leaf. 


Brickmaking Machinery.— The Arnold-Creager Com- 
pany, New London, Ohio. Booklet. Size 8 x 10% in.; pages 24. 
Refers to a complete line of brickmaking machinery and supplies. 
These include brick molds, machines for operation by steam 
engines or animal power, pug mills, disintegrators, elevators, 
automatie cutters, barrows and trucks and kiln parts. The dif- 
ferent pieces of machinery are illustrated and described and 
brief specifications are appended. 


Deep Well Pumps.—P. K. Wood Pump Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Booklet. Concerned with the Wood’s deep well 
propeller pump, in which the water is raised by the revolution 
of a screw at high speed. In the operation of this pump the 
moving element or propeller throws the water against the cas- 
ing, where it is forced up by interior guide blades, and this 
process is repeated until the water reaches the discharge outlet 
of the pump. No increase in speed is required for additional 
depth in using this pump, as more runners are added and this 
is said to increase the efficiency of the pump. The illustrations 
show the various styles of pump built and there are a number 
of views of installations, 

Automobile Tires and Rims.— The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron. Ohio. Three booklets. These point 
out the advantages of the Firestone pneumatic tires for auto- 
mobiles and the Firestone dual pneumatic tires and quick de- 
tachable rims for motor trucks. The automobile tires are made 
in different styles for the standard types of rims, and demount- 
able rims are used for carrying spare tires inflated and ready for 
use, thus furnishing a convenient means of quick and easy tire 
changing on the road. The dual pneumatic tires are formed by 
fitting two pneumatie tires side by side on each of ihe rear 
wheels of automobile fire engines, chemical engines, hose wagons, 
motor ambulances and auto patrol wagons. These tires can be 
removed for repairs the same as a single tire. 


Electric Motors.—The Emerson Electric Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. Five bulletins. No. 3139, replacing No. 3133, and 
*140, replacing Nos. 3100A and 3136, call attention to a complete 
line of single-phase induction motors. Those covered in the former 
are of the back-geared type with countershafts ranging from 
\ to % bp., and the latter are of the full load start clutch type, 
ranging from 1-20 to % hp. No. 3310, replacing 3308, illustrates 
an electric blower for use in connection with hot air residence 
furnaces. No, 3910, replacing 3907, illustrates and describes a 
line of family sewing machine motors for direct and alternating 
current circuits, while No. 3911, replacing 3905, treats of fac- 
tory sewing machine motors with power transmission. In all 
the bulletins the various styles of motors are illustrated, brief 
specifications are given and tables of the principal dimensions 
appended. 

Electrical Machinery and Appliances.—General Elec- 
trie Company, Sehenectady, N. Y. Three bulletins. No. 4749 
gives general descriptions and specifications of a line of alter- 
nating current switchboard panels. These are built in three sec- 
tions and the pages of the bulletin are divided correspondingly, 
so that the designer may have before him a picture of the com- 
plete panel desired, together with the full description of the 
equipment. No. 4755 illustrates and describes the equipment 
used in the electrification of the Cascade Tunnel of the Great 
Northern Railway Company. The difficulties encountered before 
‘he work was done and the manner in which these were over- 

me later serve to show the ability of electric traction to in- 
crease the capacity of sections of railroads where, owing to cer- 
‘ain physical conditions, operation by steam locomotives has 
reached its timit. No, 4767 refers to both alternating and direct 
Current motors for use in steel mills and describes especially 
6000-hp, 6600-volt induction motors recently installed in the 

‘ry plant of the Indiana Steel Company. 
Wire Belt Lacing and Babbitt Metal.—J. M. Hayden 
. 6 Pearl street, Grand Rapids, Mich. Booklet, Refers to 
‘\ Globe composition wire belt lacing, which is said to make a 
th joint, conform perfectly to the pulley, prevent any loss 
ntact between the belt and the pulley where the joint is 

'e and will not cut through the belt. The Globe box metal 

‘id not to require as great heat as many to melt it, stays 

d longer and in forming the lining is free from defects. 


Fire Protection Apparatus. — Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. 
pany, 13 Barclay street, New York City. Catalogue No, 2. 
is the company’s 1910 catalogue describing and illustrating 
arious brands of fire hose and supplies for railroads, steam- 
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ships, wharves, factories, hotels and public institutions. The 
hose includes a wide range of styles from a 4-ply fire hose to 
the ordinary garden hose. All of these are illustrated and briefly 
described, and a price-list and the various sizes of each brand 
made are included, Space is also given to accessories, such as ring 
couplings, spanners, play pipes, shut-off nozzles, hose racks and 
reels, hose carts, fire extinguishers, lanterns, axes and crowbars 
and holders. These also are illustrated, and where more than 
one size is made @ table of capacities is appended. 


Gear Shields.—The Ironsides Company, The Wyandotte, 
Columbus, Ohio. Circular. Concerned with the Ironsides gear 
shield, a lubricant for electric railroad use. The results of 
tests made on a number of these shields when in use on city 
and interurban cars are given, and a drawing shows the condi- 
tion of the gear after running 317,869 miles with an Tronsides 
gear shield, 


Metal Sheets.—The Stark Rolling Mill Company, Canton, 
Ohio. Mailing card. Concerned with Alumaloyd sheets for 
automobile parts and bodies. These sheets have a smooth sur- 
face to which paint adheres readily and is retained. One of 
the particular advantages claimed for these sheets is that paint 
applied to them will not scale, as the sheets will not rust and 
rust is the usual cause of paint scaling. 


Bar Iron and Iron and Steel Skhapes.—John Helmuth 
& Co., 30 Church street, New York City. American representa- 
tives for William Cooke & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, England, Cata- 
logue. Size, 54 x 8 in.; pages, 40. Contains a list of the 
various brands of Cooke's refined iron, with photographs show- 
ing the fractures and physical tests obtained with them. The 
various rolled iron and steel shapes are illustrated and lsts 
of the various sizes and extras given. Records of tests made 
with several sizes of Cooke’s Best Yorkshire fron are appended. 


Pipe and Lap Welded Casing.—wWheeling Steel & Iron 
Company, Wheeling, W. Va. Booklet. Covers the various sizes 
of black and galvanized steam, gas and water pipe which is 
made in the standard, extra strong and double extra strong 
weights. The different sizes of lap welded casing fitted with 
V threads and protected sleeve couplings are listed, and space 
is also given to line and drive pipe, ofl well tubing and couplings 
for standard wrought pipe, lap welded casing ar4 patent sleeve 
tubing. Complete tables of weights, dimensions and prices of 
the different sizes are included. 


Washers.—The Positive Lock Washer Company, Avenue 
A, Newark, N. J. Folder. Concerned with a nut locking device 
for railroad track joints, crossings, frogs, switches, locomotive 
and car frames, trucks, draft rigging, truss rods and brake 
beams, electric motors, bridges and machinery. The washer 
consists of a piece of flat steel bent to circular form, with pro- 
jections on the ends so that the body’of the washer carries the 
load of compression and the ends are relieved, thus keeping the 
strength constant. The barbs being free to move when sub- 
jected to vibration force themselves into the nut and the metal 
backing and prevent the former from turning. 


Portable Hoists.—James P. Dunn, 6616 Lawrview avenue, 
N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. Catalogue. Concerned with Bailey's 
steel and iron portable hoists, which are designed for use in 
monument works, cemeteries, stone yards, factories, warehouses, 
ear and gas works, construction, bridge building and all kinds 
of engineering work. These hoists are made with both single 
and double purchase and in four sizes, having capacities of 2, 4, 
6 and 10 tons, respectively. It is stated that one man can raise 
the maximum load of each hoist and hold it at any point, while 
in lowering the weight of the load lowers it at any desired 
speed. 

Wood Split Pulleys.--Saginaw Mfg. Company, Saginaw, 
Mich. Catalogue. Size 6 x 9 in.; 46 pages. Deals with the 
Gilbert wood split pulleys, which are said to be lower in first 
cost than the same type of iron or steel pulleys and will give as 
long service and permit lighter and less expensive shafting and 
hangers to be used on account of their lighter weight. The dif- 
ferent styles and sizes of pulleys are illustrated and described, 
and a complete price-list and telegraphic code are appended. 


Cold Drawn Steel Tubes. — National Tube Company, 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Blotters. Call attention to a 
scries of advertisements regarding the manufacture of Shelby 
seamless cold drawn steel tubing, the first of which appeared in 
The Iron Age, August 19, 1910. The illustrations show prim- 
itive forms, methods of manufacture and uses of tubing. 

Automobiles.—The Royal Tourist Car Company, Cieve 
land, Ohio. Catalogue. Concerned with the model M, series 2 
having a four-cylinder motor and developing speeds from 5 
€5 miles per hour. The cylinders are vertical and in 
valve chambers, water jackets and cylinder heads cast 
Brief specifications of the car are given, with views 
the factory where it is made. 


Refrigerating and Ice Making Machinery—The 


Creamery. Package Mig, Compang, 185. Kinste stsyst., Conia 
Ill. Catalogue. Illustrates and describes a line “serene 
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Nos. 18 1090.0 .55.002..2 . 2s # M 2.e.....22; Be Roll and Sheet Brass— | Beds & Wire....00.-.+ssssessenssenssts Bae F 
Nop. 22and 24.......---- . P 2 ise ; ame List August 1, 1908. ue ® D BHC, «0.0. cccccccecoscscesdsecaue soos.» Base Prigg 
i scab ecenes sees kpsdpocte BED .covrvce § : 
No.38 bie aah iadicectaabinn) # M 2.95¢........ 8.30¢ Brass Wire— Old Metals. ‘ 
List August 1, 1908 sige # D | Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York” 
Russia, Planished, &c. Copper Wire— i : 

3 tussi¢ ssort- ani . ' Copper. Heavy cut and crucible,...,...8 tb 11@1 
= ee one ae ¥ b 12 @14% Base Price, Carload lots mill 14 ¢ | Copper, Heavy and Wire........0 ‘3 Ib 10.50@I 
Patent Vlanished, . Dewees Wood. s Copper Sheets— Copper, Light and Bottoms. .e b 

# m A, 10¢; B, 9¢ net. | sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 oz (quantity Jots)® M18 ¢ —— hehe. evsdedeesceevabsvdavets . : 1 
Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, |¢ # i» advance over Hot SS, 4 seeedeneraessseedos buceen ¥ 
Galvanized. sailed ees vee Heavy Mechine Compositiou,, .B tb 
Nos. Zand 14............. ian %,2.95¢ | Sneet Copper Polished 20 1n. wide and under, l¢ # Clean Brass Turnings........... .B tb 
DIOS. BOLO BA. ....0.0cccesccreccccreccsovespeecccces # t,3.20¢ square font | Composition Turnings.... ..@ tb 
EE Bas cosb¢scnes bosses seen set sébdesevs ® % .359¢ Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ # square | Lead, Heavy... P b 
OS. ore. svbegteSehsVeserooccnecee et ® RED foot Lead, Tea... Bb. 
No. 20and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher Pianished Copper, 1¢ ®# square foot more than Polished. | Zitie Scrap o.oo... fcc. .cccsce ccneeeececenace B tb 





Time is not the only sav- 
ing effected through the use 


of Nicholson Files. 


Their hard cutting surface 
and perfect temper gives 
them a lasting quality 
that makes them by far the 
most economical of all 
files to use. 













Our Catalog shows what 
Styles to use. Our book, 
‘File Filosophy,” tells 
how best to use them. 











